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Abttnctf, abridgcaienti, summarie«, &c bftve the mim um w'rtli 
barniag gUnrs» to collect the diffüsed nyt of wit and learning 
in authon, and make tbem point with warmtb and laickntM 
ttpon the reader*! imagination^— Apf/I. 



I. 
QvoTATiON, wir, 18 agood thing ; tbere is a Community Qt 
mind in it : dassical Quotation is the paroie of literary 
men aU over the world. — Jo^mon. 

n. 

Two tnU, ignorance and want of taste, have produced 
a third, I mean the continual corraption of our Eoglish 
tongne ; which, witbout some timely remedy, will suffer 
more by the false refinements of twenty years past, than 
it has been improved in the foregoing hundred. — Swift, 

III. 
The iouthem wits are like cucumbers, which are com* 
monly all good in their kind ; but at best are an insipid 
fruit : while the northern geniuses are like melons, of 
which not one in fifty is good ; but when it i« so, it is «9 
exquisite l^lish.— JScfi^fcy. 
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IV. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgär with fine nenat, 
b like attempting to hew blocks with a razor. — Pope. 

V. 

Whatever stress some may lay upon it, a death-bed 
repentance is bat a weak and slender plank to tnist our 
all upoo.— ^/e/wtf. 

VI. 

There is some belp for all the defects of fortune ; for if 
a man cannot aittain to tbe length of bis wishes, he may 
have bis remedy by cuUing of ttiem aborter. — Cowley, 

VII. 
As true wit fi;eiierally consists in the resemblance and 
congruity of idieas, fabe wit chiefly consists in tbe re- 
semblance and congruity sometimes of Single letters» as 
in anagrams, chronograms, lipograms, «ad aerostics: 
sometimes of words, as in puns and quibbles : and some- 
times of whole sentences or poems, cast into tbe figures 
of eggs, axes, or altars. Nay, some carry tbe notion of 
wit so ^r, as to ascribe it even to extemal mimicry ; and 
to look upon a man as an ineenious person, that can re- 
Mmble the tone, posture, or nice of another.— ^«/äSwoii. 

VIII. 
There never was any party, faction» sect, or cabal, 
whatsoever, in which tbe most ignorant were not the most 
▼iolent : for a bee b not a busier animal than a blockbead. 
However, such iustruments are necessäry to polittcians : 
and perhaps it may be with states as with clocks, whico 
must have some ic«a weight bang^ing^ at tbem, to help 
and regulato the motion of the finer and more usefiu 
parts. — Pope, 

IX. 
Fear sometimes adds wxngs to tbe beels, and soroetime. 
nails them to the ground, and fetters tht m from moving.-* 
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X. 

Hiere are miseries which wriug tke v«rT beart ; tom« 
want even food ; they dread the wioter ; othera eat forced 
fruits ; artificial heats change the earth and seasons, to 
please their palates. I have known citizeDS, because 
grown rieh, so execrably daintv^ as to swallow at a 
moTsel llie noarishment of a huodred families : great are 
they who can behave well in tbese extremities : let me 
he nor happy nor unhappy ; that is, neither rieh nor poor: 
I take sanctuary in an nonest mediociity. — Bruyere, 

XI. 
Wit must grow like fingere ; if it be taken dorn othen, 
'tis Uke plums stuck upon black thorns; they are for 
a while, but come to nothing. — Seiden, 

XIL 

When I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the felicity I 
have enjoyed, I sometiines say to myself, that, were the 
offer made true, I would engage to ran aeain, from begin- 
ning to end, the same career of life. AU I would ask, 
ahould be the privilege of an author, to correct, in a 
second edition, certain errora of the firet. — F^tuMkt't 
JJ/e. 

XIII. 

We are for lengthening our span of life in general, but 
wonld fain contra^ the parts of which it is composed« 
The usnrer would be very well satisfied to have all the 
time annihilated that lies between the present moineot 
and next quarter-day. The politician would be contented 
to lose three years in bis life, could he place things in the 
posture which he fancies they will stand in elter such a 
revolution of time. The lover would be glad to strike out 
of his existence all the moments that are to pass away 
befbre the happy meeting. Thus, as fast as our time runs, 
we should be very glad in most parts of our lives, that it 
ran much faster than it does. Seyeral hours of the day 
hang upon our hands, nay, we wish away whole vears, 
and travel through time as through a country filled with 
b3 
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Viaiiy wild and empty wastes« which we would fain hurry 
•ver, that we may arrive at those several little Settle- 
ments or imaginary points of rest which are dispersed up 
and down in it. — AddMon. 

XIV. 
The age of chivalr/is gone, and one of calculators and 
economists has sacceeded. — BurAe, 

XV. 

I do not call him a poet that writes for his own diver- 
sion, any more than that gentleman a fiddler who amuses 
bimself with a violin. — Swift» 

XVI. 
Pleasureof meat, drink, clothes, &c., are forbidden 
those that know not how to use them ; jost as nurees cry 
pah ! when they see a knife in a child's hand i they will 
never say any thing to a man. — Seiden, 

XVII. 

The Pythagoreans make good to be certain and finite, 
aud evil, infinite and .uncertain ; there are a thousand 
ways to miss the white, there is only one to hit it.— 
Montaigne. 

XVIII. 

There is none made so great, but he may both need the 
belf) and Service, and stand in fear of the power and 
ankindness, even of the meanest of mortals« — Seneca, 

XIX. 

There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play 
well : so there are some that are good in canvasses and 
factions, that are otherwise weak men. — Lord Bacon, 

XX. 

A poet hurts himself by writing prose j as a race-hors« 
kurts his motions by condescending to draw in a teanu — 
Shen*tone 
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XXL 
Fitwa tlie earliest dawniiigs of policy to tfaii day, th« 
iaveatioii of men has beeu xharpemng and improving the 
myvtery of murder» from the firat rüde essay of clubs and 
stonesy to the preaent perfection of gnnneiy» cannoneering, 
bombarding, mining.^-ihfrii«. 

XXII. 
Those ears that are offeDded by tbe sweetly wild notes 
of the thrush, the blackbird, and the nightingale, the 
distant cawine of the rook, the tender cooing of the 
tartle, the soft sighing of reeds and osiera, the roagic 
murmur of lapsing streams, will be regaled and ravished 
by the extravagant and alarming notes of a squeaking 
fiddle, extracted by a musidan who has no other genius 
than tbat wbich lies in hia fingen : they will even be en- 
teitained with the rattling of coaches, the nimbling of 
cartSy and the delicate cry of cod and mackereL— Am2M* 

xxnt 

Nezt to clothet being fine, they ahould be well made, 
and worn easily : fbr a man is only the less eenteel for a 
6ne coat, if in wearing it he ahows a regard for it, and is 
not as easy in ift as if it were a piain one.'-^Aetter/UUL 

XXTV. 

A little wit is equally capable of exposing a beauty and 
of aggravatiog a fault ; and though such a treatment of 
«n author naturally produces Indignation in the mind of 
an nnderstanding reader, it has, however, its effect among 
the geoerality of those whose. hands, it falls into, the 
rabble of maokind being ver^ apt to think that ever^ 
thing which is laiighed at, with any mixture of wit, is 
ridiculous in itself. — Addison, 

XXV. 

While we are reasoning.concerning life, life is gone; 
and death, though perhaps they receive bim differently 
vet treats alike the fool and the philosopher.— ^«Me. 
• 3 
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XXVI. 

• Imaginary evils soon become real onet by indnlgtiig 
cur reflections on them ; as he who in a melancholy fancy 
•ees something like a face on the wall or the wainacot, 
can, b^ iwo or three touches with a lead pencil, make it 
look visible, and agreeing with what he fancied«^ — Sunfi, 

XXVII. 
Nothing sinks a young man into low Company, both of 
women and m^n, so surely as timidity and diffidence of 
himself. If tfS thinks that he shall not, he may dSpend 
upon it he will not please. But with proper endeavours 
to please, and a degree of persuasion that he shall, it is 
alroost certain that he will. — Chesterßeld, 

XXVIII. 
- I cannot imagine why we should be at the expense to 
furnish wit for succeeding ages, when the former ha^e 
made no sort of provisionfor ours. — Smft, 

XXIX. 

cid /riends are best. King James used to call for his 
cid shoes ; they were easiest for his feet.; — Seiden, 

XXX. 

The conceit that a cat has nine lives, ^as cost at least 
nine lives in ten of the whole race of them ; scarce a boy 
in the streets, but has in this point outdoue Hercules him- 
self, who was famous for killing a monster that had bat 
three lives. Whether the unaccountable animosity against 
this useful domestic, may be any cause of the general 
persecution of owls, (who are a sort of feathered cats,) 
or whether it be only an unseasonable pique the moderns 
have taken to a senous countenance, J shall not deter- 
mine : though I am inclined to believe the former ; since 

1 observe the sole reason alleged for the destruction of 
frogs, is because they are like toads. — Pope, 

XXXI. 

Vanity bids all her sons to be generous and brave — 
and her daughters to be chaste and courteous.— But why 
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do we want her Instructions ? — ^Ask Uie comedian who is 
taught a part he feels not. — Sieme, 

XXXTI. 

Real merit ot any kind, «6« ett non poieat dbt etlare ; 
it will be discovered, and nothing can depreciate it, but 
a man's exhibiting it himself. It may not always be re- 
warded as it onght ; but it will always be known.^ 
CheaterfieUL 

XXXIII. 

'Reserve b no more essentially connected with under- 
Standing» than a church organ with devotion, er wine 
with good nature. — Shetutone, 

XXXIV. 

If a strong attachment to a particular subject, a total 
ignorance of every other ; an eagemess to introduce that 
subject upon all occasions, and a confirmed habitof de- 
claiming upon it without either wit or discretion, be the 
marks of a pedantic character, as they certainly are, it 
belongs to the illiterate as well as the learned ; and St. 
James's itself mäy boast of producing as arrant pedants as 
were ever sent forth from a College.—^. Thomtan, 

XXXV. 

Pride may be allowed to this or that degree, eise a man 
cannot keep up his dignity. In gluttony there must be 
eating, in drunkenness there must be dnnking ; 'tis not 
the eating, nor 'tis not the dnnking that must be blamed, 
but the ezcess. So in pride. — Seiden, 

XXXVI. 

Those beings only are fit for solitude, who like nobody» 
are like nobody, and are liked by nobody. — ZimmertnoH. 

XXXVII. 
General, abstract truth is the most precious of all 
l^essings ; without jt man is blind . it is the eye of reason. 
—-Routteau, 
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XXXVIII. 
Yoa cannot spend money in luxury withMit doing good 
to the poor. Nay, yoa do more good to them by spending 
it in luxury — ^you make them exert iadustry, whereas, by 
giviog it, you keep them idle. — Joh$utm, 

XXXIX. 

In Proportion tfaat credulit^ is a more peacefiil posses- 
sion of the mind than curiosity. so far preferable is that 
wisdom which converses about the surface, to that pre- 
tended philosophy which enten into the dei>th of things, 
and then comes back gravely with informations and dis- 
coveries, that in the inside they are good for nothing.— 
Swi/L 

, XL. 

How often at onr theatre» has the tearof sympathy and 
burst of laughter been repressed by a malig^nant «pecies 
of pride, refiuing approbation to the author and actor» and 
renounciog aoeiety with the audience. — SmoUeU 

XLI. 
In tragedy, the poet who flourished in the acene, ia 
damned in the nuUe t nay more, ia not eateemed a good 
poet, by those who aee and hear hia extravagancea with 
delight. They are a sort of stately fustian and lofty 
dbildiabness. Nothing but nature can give a aincere 
pleasiire : where that ia not imitated, 'tia grotesque paint 
ing ; the fine woman ends in a fish'a tail .«-i>ryrfm. 

XUI. 
When a philosopher has once laid hold of a favourite 
principle, which, perhaps, accounts for many natural 
effecta» he extenda the aame priociple over the whole 
creation, and reduceait to every phenomenon, though by 
the most violent and absurd reasoning. Our own mind 
being narrow and contracted,. we cannot extend our con- 
ception to the variety and extent of nature ; bat imagine 
that ahe ia aa much bounded in her operaüona aa we a« 
in our apeculation.— ^Tumtf. 
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XLIII. 
A costenteü BÜnd is the greatest blesnng a man caii 
enjoy in this world ; and if in the present life bis happi- 
ness arises from the subduing of his desires, it will artae 
in the Jtexi from the gratification of them. — Additon, 

XUV. 

To be a beggar, it will cost the riebest candidate e7ery 
groat he is worth ; so, before one commence a tnie critic, 
it will cost a man all the good qualities of his mind, which, 
perhaps, for a less purcbase, would be thought bat an in- 
different bargain. — Swift, 

XLV. 
Nothing is more evident than that divers penons, oo 
other way remarkaUe, bave each a streng disposition to 
the formation of some particular trope or figure. Aristotltf 
saith that the liyperbole is an omament fit for young meii 
of quality ; accordingly, we find in those gentlemen a 
wooderfnl propensitjr towards it, which is marvelloasly 
• improved by travelling . soldiers also and seamen are 
happy in the same figure. The periphrasis or circumlo* 
cution is the peculiar talent of country farmers ; the pro- 
logue and apologue, of old men at ciubs ; the illipsis, or 
Speech by half words, of ministers and politicians ; the 
aposiopesis, of courtiers ; the liotes and diminution of 
ladies, whisperers, and backbiters ; and the andiplosis, of 
common cners and hawkers, who, by redoubling the 
same words, persuade people to buy their oysters, green 
hastings, or new ballads. Epithets may be fonnd in great 
plenty at Billingsgate ; sarcasm and iroDy leamed upon 
the water ; and the epiphonema or exclamation frequeotly 
from the bear-garden, and as frequeotly from the ** heaf 
bim," of the house of commons. — Pope, 

XLVI. 
- — -Ständer lives upon succession ; 
Yen ever hous'd when once it gets posscssion. 

Shak»p€aT9 
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XLVII. 

Pride, treachery, envy, hypocrisy, malice, cmel^, tnd 
lelf-love, may have been said, in one thape or . other, to 
have occasioned all tbe frauds and mischiefs that ever 
bappeoed in tbe world : but tbe cbances ag^ainst a coin- 
cidence of tbem all in one person are so many, tbat one 
would have supposed tbe cbaraoter of a common slanderer 
as rare and difiicult a production in nature, as that of a 
great genius, wbich aeldom bappens above once in an 
age. — Sterne, 

XLVIir. 

Some reserve is a debt to prudeace, as freedom and 
timplicity of conversation is a debt to good-nature.— 
Shenstone. 

XLIX. 

No man is tbe wiaer.for bis learning : it may administer 
matter to work in, or objects to work upon ; but wit and 
wisdora are bom wilb a man. — Seiden, 

L. . 

Leamtog ott«e made popiüar is no loagier learning ; it 
has tbe ^ppearance of something wbich we have bestowed 
lipon ourselves, as tbe dew appears to rise from the field 
wbich it refreshes.--«/bAM«oi». 

LT. 
Mankind may be divided into tbe merry and the serioos, 
%tfbo, both «f thera, make a very good figure in tbe spe« 
Qies, so long as tbey keep their respective humours from 
degenerating inio the neighbouring extreme ; there bein^ 
a natural tendency in the one to a melancholy morosenessi 
and in the other to a fautastic levity. — Addieon, 

LH. 

Tbe best of men appear sometimes to be stränge com- 

Sounds of contradictory qualities : and, were the acci- 
ental oversights and foUy of the wisest man, — the failings 
and imperfections of a religious man, — the basty acts and 
passionate words of a meek man ; — were thev to rise up 
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in ladgment against them, — and ao ill-Datured judge ba 
simered to mark, in this manner, what haa been done 
mnüsa — what cbaracter so unexceptionabie as to ba able 
to stand before biml — Sieme, 

UIL 
Tbere is a time which precedes reason, when, like other 
auimals, we live by instinct alone ; of which tbe memery 
retains do vestiges. Tbere is a secood term^ when reason 
discovers itself, when it is formed» and might act, if it wtre 
not hoodwinked as it wert, and manacied by vices of tbe 
Constitution, and a chain of passiona, which succeed one 
anotber, tili the third and last age : reason then beiag in 
its füll force, naturally should assert its dignity, and con- 
troul the appetiles ; but it b impaired, and benumbed by 
jears, sickness, and pains, and shattered b^r the disorder 
of the decliniog macnine : yet these years, with their seve- 
ral imperfections, constitute the life of man. — Bruyere, 

LIV 

Satire is a sort of glass, wberein beholders generally 

diacover every body's face but their own ; — which is the 

Chief reason for that kind of reception it meets in the 

World, and that so very few are offended with it. — Swift, 

LV. 
A man's genius is always» in the beginning of life, as 
nrach unknown to himself as to others ; and it is only after 
frequent trials, attended with success, that he dares think 
himself equal to those uadertakings in which those who 
have succeeded have fixed tbe admiration of mankind«F— 
Hume, 

LVI. 

How many languages are tbere which you do not under- 

stand : with regard to all these you are as if you wera 

deaf ; yet you are indifferent about tbe matter. Is it then 

io great a miafortune to )€ deaf to one language morel— ' 
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LVII. 
Hie fSuhion of imperial grandeur u imitated by all infe- 
rior and subordinate sorts of it» as if it were a point of 
hononr. They must be cheated of a third part of their 
estates ; two other thirds they must expeod in vanity ; so 
that they remain debtors for all the necessary prorisions of 
life, and have no way to satisfy those debts, bat out of the 
succours and supplies of rapine. ** As riches increase," 
says Solomon, " so do the mouths that devour them." The 
master mouth has no more than before. The owner, me- 
thinks, is like Ocnus in the fable, who is perpetually wind- 
ing a rope (|f hay, and an ass at the end perpetually eating 
lt. — Cowley, 

T LVIIL 

Secrets are so seldom kept, that it may be with some 
reason doubted, whether the quality of retention be so 
generally bestowed, and whether a secret has not some 
subtile volatility by which it escapes, imperceptibly, at the 
smallest vent, or some power of fermentatioo, by which it 
expands itself, so as to burst the heart that will not give it 
way. — Johnton, 

LIX. 

Fools are very often united in the strictest intimacies, 
as the lighter kmds of woods are the most closely glued 
together. — Sherutone, 

LX. 
A prince wants only the pleasure of prirate life to com- 
plete his happioess ; a loss that nothine can compensate 
but the fidelity of his select friends, and the applause of 
rejoicing subjects. — Bruyere, 

LXI. 
If all the happiness that is dispersed through the whole 
race of mankind in this world were drawn together, and 
put into the possession of any Single man, it would not 
make a very happy being. Though on the contrary, if the 
miseries of'the whole speeies were fixed in a single person« 
they would make a very miserable one. — Additwu 
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LXII. 
0bj€cts have absolutely no worth or Talve in them* 
Belyes. Tbey denye their worth merely from the passion. 
If that be strong, and steady, and successful, the person U 
happy. It cannot reasonably be doabted, but a Httle 
miss, dressed in a new gown for a dancing-school ball, 
receives as completeenjoyment as the greatest orator, who 
triumphs in the splendour of his eloquence, while he go- 
verns the passions and resolutions of a numeroua assembly. 
— Hume. 

Lxni. 

Aim at perfection in every thing, though in most thingt 
it is nnattainable ; howeyer, they who aim at it, and per- 
aevere, will come much nearer to it, than those wlioM 
laziness and despondency make them gii^ it np as nnat- 
tainable. — ChesterßeUU 

LXIV. 

Old Sciences are nnravelled like old stockings, by 
beginning at the iooX^^-Swift» 

LXV. 

The figure whicb a man makes in life, the reception 
which he meets with in Company, the esteem paid him by 
hb acqnaintance ; all these advantages depend as much 
npon Ins good sense and jadgment, as upon any other part 
of his character. Had a man the best intentioos in the 
World, and were the farthest removed from all injustioe 
and yiolence, he would neyer be able to make himself he 
much regarded, without a moderate share, at least, of parts 
and understanding. — Hume. 

JLXVI. 
£quity in law is the same tiiat the spirit is in religion, 
what every one pleases to make it : sometimes they go 
iccording to conscience, sometimes according to law 
sometimes according to the rule of court. — SekUn, 

LXVIT. 
While some are willing to wed virtue for her persona) 
(, others are engaged to take her for the sake of her 
e 
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ezpected dowry: and siace her followen and admirera 
have 80 Hute nopes from her in present, it were pity, 
metbinks, to reason them out of ony imagined advantage 
in reversion. — Fii»o§b9me^ 

LXVIII. 
The continued multiplication of books not only distracts 
cboice, btft disappoints in^uiry. To bim that bath mode- 
rately stored bis mind with images» few writers afford 
any novelty ; or what little the^ have to add to tbe com- 
mon stock of learning is so buned in the mass of general 
notions, tbat like siiver mingied Mrith the ore of lead, it is 
too little to pay for tbe labour of Separation ; and he that 
has been often deceived by the promise of a title, at last 
grows weary of ezamining, and » tenptcd to consider all 
as equally fallacious. — Johnson, 

LXIX. 
We see in needleworks and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a 
Bghtsoroe ground : judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the 
heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like 
prectous odours, most fragrant where they are incensed or 
crushed : for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adver- 
sity doth best discover virtue. — Ijord Baco», 

LXX. 
If parliament were to consider the sporting with repu« 
tation of as much importance as sporting on manors, and 
pass an aci for the preservation of fame, there are many 
would thank them for the bill. — Sheridtm, 

LXXT. 
It 18 a great mortification to the vanity of man, that bis 
utmost art and industry can never eqaal the meanest of 
nature's productions» either for beauty or value. Art is 
only the under-workman, and is employed to give a fevT' 
skTMei of embelUshment to those pieces which com« front 
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die hand of the mastcr. Some of which may bc of hit 
drawing, but he is not allowed to touch the principal 
figure. Art may make a man a suit of dothes, but natim 
must produce a man« — JSfume. 

LXXIL 

Fhync,forthe most part, is nothing elie but the sab* 
stitute of ezerdse or temperance. — jidditom, 

LXXIII. 

It is with wits as with razors, which are nerer lo apt to 
cnt those they are employed on, as when they have loil 
their edge. — Sunft, 

LXXIV. 

There are few people who bave not, al particalar sea* 
aons, experienced the effect of certain accidental associ- 
ations, which obtmde ose impertinent idea, or set of ideas» 
on the mind, to the exclnsion of every other. Mr. Locke 
has noticed this weakness, and he hnmorously describes 
k " as a childbhness of the nnderstandin^, wherein, during 
die fit, it plays with and dandles some insigniBcant pup- 
pet, witbout any end in view." Thus, a tuue, a proverb, 
a scrap of poetry, or some other trivial obiect, will steal 
into the thougfats, and continue to possess them long after 
it ceases to be amuaog. Pe rsnanvo B to dismus a guest 
that proves so trooblesome, can hardly be necessary ; and 
bodily exertion is genehilly the best remedy for this mea- 
tal infirmity. — PercivL 

LXXV. 

Exile is no evtl : mathematicians teil us that the whole 
earth is but a point compared to the heavens. To change 
one*s country then is little more than to ^cmoTe from one 
Street to another. Man is not a plant, rooted to a certain 
Spot of earth : all soils and all climates are suited to him 
aJike. — Pbtiorch, 

LXXVI. 
i The real honest man, however plai« orstmpie he ap- 
pears, has that highest species, honesty itself, in view ; 
and instead of outward forms or symmetnes, is Struck witk 
c2 
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that of inward character, the harmony and numbers of th« 
heart, and beauty of the aifections, wbich form the man 
ners and conduct of a truly social life. — Shaftesbury* 

LXXVII. 

An experiment very frequent among modern authofs, 
is to write upon nothing : when the subject is uUerly ex* 
haiisted, to let the pen still move on ; by some called the 
giiost of wit, delighting to walk after the death of its body. 
And to say the truth, there seems to be no part of know- 
ledge in fewer hands, than that of discerning when to 
bave done. — Swift, 

LXXVIII. 

Between the best and the worst, there are, von say^ 
mnumerable degrees — and you are right ; but aamit that 
I am right too, in sa^ing that the best and the worst differ 
pnly in one thing — ^in the object of their love. — Lavater» 

MXIX. 

As we see some grounds that have long lain idie and 
untilled, when grown rank and fertile by rest, to abound 
with and spend their virtue in the product of innumerable 
sorts of weeds and wild herbs, that are unprofitabJe, and 
of no wholesome use ; even so it is with wits, which if 
not applied to some certain study that may fix and restrain 
them, nin into a thousand extravagancies, and are eter- 
nally roring here and there in the inextricable labyrinth 
of restless Imagination.— ATon/a^e. 

LXXX. 

To teil a man he lies, though but in jest, is an afTront 
that nothing but blood can elkpiate. The reason perhapa 
may be because no other vice implies a want of courage 
so much as the makiug of a lie ; and therefore telling a 
man he lies, is touching him in the most sensible part of 
honour, and indirectly calling him a coward. I cannot 
omit under this bead what Herodotus teils us of the an- 
dent Persians, " That from the age of five years to twenty, 
they inalruct th^ir aons only in three things, to manage 
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the horse, to make uae of the bow, and to fpeak tnitb.** — 



LXXXL 
The amiable and tbe Mvere, Mr. Burke's sublime and 
beautifuly by differcnt propoitions, are mized in everj 
charader. Aecordingly, as eilher is jprcdominant, men 
imprint the passions of love or fear. The best ponch de« 
pends on a proper mixture of sogar and lemon« — Sktn^ 

LXXXII. 
life is short yet tedious, spent in wishes, schemes, and 
desires ; we refer to the time to come enjoymeut and 
repose, often to an age, when our best blessings, yoath 
and faealth, have totally lelt vs» lliat time comes and 
snrprises u, still bnstlinf in the hony of unpatient de* 
aires : thiA is our caae when a fever seizes us, and puts an 
cnd to our being : if we recover, it is to no better purpose 
than to desire longer. — Brt^ere, 

LXXXIII. 

Tbe riebest genius, like the most fertile soil, when un- 
cniltivated» shoota up into the rankest weeds ; and instead 
•f Tinea and oUves ftr the pleasure and use of man, 
produces to it« alothial owner, tbe most abundant crop of 
Boiaons.-«-iAMM. 

lÄXXIV. 

It ia but- to Ventura your längs, and yon may preach 
against pride and dissinutation and bribery at Wbitehall : 
yon may expose rapine and injustice in the inns of court ; 
and in a city pulpit be as fierce &s you please against 
nvarice, hypocrisy, and extoition* 'Tis but a ball ban- 
died to and fro, and eveiy man carries a racket about him 
to strike it from himself among the rest of the Company. 

LXXXV. 

The scriptnre may have more senseabesides the literal f 
because God nnderstands all things at once ; but a man*» 
writing has but one true sense, which is that which tht 
«itlM» mcant when he wrote lU—SeUetu 
c 3 
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LXXXVI. 

The covetous man is a downright Mrvant, a draught- 
horse withoat bells or feathers ; ad metaUa danmatus, a 
man condemned to work in mines, which is the lowest and 
bardest condition of servitude; aud, to increase his 
misery, a worker there for he k^ows not whom : '• He 
beapeth up riches, and knows not.iybo shall enjoy tbem ;" 
it is only sure, tbat be himself neitber shall nor can enjoy 
tbem. He is an indigent needy slave ; he will hardly 
allow himself clothes and board-wages : 

Unciatim vix de demenso suo, 
Saum defraudant genium, comparsit miser. 

He defrauds not only other men, but his own genius ; he 
cheats himself for money. But the servile and miserable 
condition of this wretch is so apparent, tbat I leave it, as 
evident to every man's sight as well as judgment.-^ 
Cowley, 

LXXXVII. 
So fruitful is slander in variet^ of expedients, to satiate 
as well as disguise itself. But if these smoother weapons 
cut so sore, wbat shall we say of open and .unblusning 
scandal, subjected to no caution, tied down to no re*> 
straint«? If the one, like an arrow shot in the dark, doe« 
nevertbeless so much secret mischief, thii, like the pesti- 
lence, which rages at noon-day, sweeps all before it, le- 
velling witbout distinction the good and the bad ; a thou« 
sand fall beside it, and ten thousand on its right band ; 
they fall, so rent and torn in this tender part of tbem, so 
unmercifuily butchered, as sometimes never to recover 
either the wounds, or the angubb of heart which they 
i>ave occasioned. — Sterne, 

LXXXVIII. 

Perh&ps if we could examine the manners of different 

nations with impartiality, we sbould find no people so 

rüde as to be witbout any ruies of politeness ; nor any so 

polite as not to have some remains oi nideness.— ^anAüiit. 
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LXXXIX. 
He that wonld please in Company, mnst be «ttentive to 
what style b most proper. The scholastic sbould neyer 
be iised but in a select Company of leamed men. The 
didactic sbould seldom be uaed, and then only by judi- 
cious aged persona, or thoae who are eminent for piety er 
wisdom. No style is more eztenstvely acceptable tnui 
the narrative, because this does not carry an air of snpe- 
riority over the rest of tbe Company, and therefore is most 
likely to please them ; for this purpose we shonld stör« 
cur memory with short anecdotes and entertaining piecet 
of history. Almost every one listens with eagerness to 
extemporary history. Vanity often oooperates with 
coriosity, for he that is an hearer in one ]^lace, wishes to 
qnalify himself to be a principal Speaker m some inferior 
Company, and therefore more attention is given to narra- 
tions than any thing eise in conversation. Jt is tnie in- 
deed, that sallies of wit and quick replies are very 
pleasing in conversation, but they frequenUy tend to raise 
envy in some of the Company, but the narratiTe way nei- 
ther raises this, nor any other evil passion, but keeps all 
the Company nearly upon an equafitjf, and if judiciously 
managea, will at once entertain and improve them all.— 
Johninm. 

XC. 

There appears to exist a greater desire to live long than 
to live well ! Measure by man's desires, he cannot live 
long enough ; measure by his good deeds, and he has not 
lived long enough ; measure by his evil deeds, and he 
Im» lived too long. — Zimmerman, 

XCI. 
EcoDomy is the parent of inteffrity, of liberty, and of 
case ; and the beauteous sister of temperance, of cheer- 
fttloess, and health^ and profuseness is a cruel and 
crafty demon, that gradually involves her followers in 
dcpendence and debts ; that is, fetters them with " irons 
that enter into their soMW-^Adventurer, 
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XCIL 
How k thic'I illtippus taJuted me to daj, and wiih a 
Miile threw himaelf alauMt out of tfae coaeh to take notice 
of me 1 I am uot liob, and what's worae was a-foot ; 
acoordiag to tbc preseat modet of life, heshould not have 
Seen me. Oh I now I liav« hit on it» it was that I might 
See bim in tlie sama coach with the duke of ■ 
Bruvere» 

xcni. 

Wit lies moat in the assemblage of ideas» and puttmg 
those toffetber with quickness and varietr» wherein can 
be found any retembUmoa or congraity thereby to make 
qp pleasant pietures and agreeable visions in the fanc^ ; 
jttdgment, on the contraiy, lits qnite on the other side, in 
aeparating care6ill;|r one firam another, ideaa wherein can 
ba found the least mfference, therebj to avoid being misled 
by similitttde, and by affinity to take one thing for ano- 
tb«. — Loch», 

XCIV. 

In the bottle, discontent seeks for oomfort, oowardioe 
for courage, and bariifulness for conSdence^-VbAitjon. 

xcv. 

A tnie critic is a sort of a mechanic set up with a stock 
and tools for bis trade, at as little expense as a tailor ; 
and indeed there is much analogjf between the Utensils 
and abilities of both t thua the tailor's bell is the type of 
a eritic's common place book, and bis wit and leamiog 
held forth by the gooae : and k rcqnires at least as many 
of the one to the making up of one scfaolar, as of the 
other to the compositiou of a man : also the valour of 
both is equal, and their weapons near of a «i>e. Some 
account says, tbat the writings of critics are the mirrors 
of learoing ; by wfaich we are to nndcrstaad Uterally, that 
a writer should inspect into the books of the critics» and 
correct bis invention there as in a mirror. Now, wboever 
considers that the mirrors of the ancients weie made ot 
brass and fine mercurio, may presently apply the two 
principal qualifications of a tnie modern cntic^ aad con« 
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lequently always couclude that tbese bave been and 
must be for ever tbe same. For brass is an emblem of 
doration ; and when it i« skilfully bnrnished, will cast 
leflections from its own superficies, without any assist- 
ance of s^ mercury from behmd* The true critics may be 
known by their talents of swarming about tbe neblest 
writers, to whicb they are carried merely by instinct, as a 
rat to the best cheese, or a wasp to the fairest flower. 
Lastly, I define a true critic to be, in the penisal of a 
book, like a dog at a feast, whose thoughts and stomach 
are wholly set upon what guests fling away, and conse- 
qnently is apt to snarl most when there are the fewest 
bones. — Swift. 

XCVI. 
There is nothing more universally commended than a 
£ne day ; the reason is, that people can commend it 
without envy. — Sh^natone. 

XCVII. 
The saying, do as yau would be dont to, is often misun- 
derstood, for 'tis not thus meant, that I, a private man, 
should do to you a private man, as I would have you do to 
me : but do as we have agreed to do one to 9|iother by 
public agreement If the prisoner should ask the jud^e 
wbether he would be contented to be hanged, were ne in 
his case, he would answer no, ^ Then, says the prisoner, 
do as you would be done to : neither of them must do as 
private men, but the judge must do by him as they have 
publicly agreed ; that is, both judge aUd prisoner have 
consented to a law, that if either of them steal, they shall 
be hanged. — Seiden, 

XCVIII. 
Cur remedies oft' in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heavcn ; the fatcd sky 
Gives US free scope ; only doth backward pull 
Onr slow designs where we ourselves are duU. 

Sluihtpeuriu 
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XCIX. 
ETery ime i« t virtuoso, of a high« or lower degree t 
every one pnnues a Grace, and courts a Venus of oBt 
kiod or another. The venestums, the honestams, thede- 
corum of things, will force ito way.— iS^/te«6«fy. 

C. 

Tbere is nothing so bad whidi wüi not admit of some- 
thing to be laid in its defence. — Steme. 

CL 

Custom, cnnosi^, or wantonness, tupplies every ait 
witli patrons, and nnds purchasers for every mtDufacture ; 
the World is so adjustea, that not onlj bread, but riches 
may be obtained without great abilities, or arduoas per- 
formancet: the nost mMkiUul band aiid noenligfatened 
mind ha?« saffident ineitemenfs to iadustry ; for he that 
18 resolutely busy, can scarcely be in want. There is, 
indeed, no employment, however despicable, from which 
a man may not promise himself more than competence, 
wben he sees iboasands sliid nyriads raised to dignity, 
by no other nerit than thAt of contribttting to supply their 
neigfabovrs wifh <die nieans of sucking smoüce throogh a 
tttbe of day ; and otbera raising contributio&snpon those^ 
whose elegance dtsdains the grossness of smoky luxnry, 
bygrindtofl; the lame materials into a powder that may a* 
onoe gratify and impair th^smell. — ^dvmturer» 

ClI. 
Biohet Ufce insects, white concealed they He, 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly ; 
To whom can riches give repute and trust, 
Content or pleasure, but the good and just 1 
Judges and Senates have been bought for gold, 
Esteem and lov« were never to be sold. 

Pope, 
CHI. 
If some men died, and others did not, death would in* 
decd be a most mortifying evil. — Bruyere, 
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CIV. 

Eveiy mSQ is ridi or poor, aceording to the proportion 
between his dosires aod enjoyineoto. Of riehen as of 
cverj thiog elsey the kope w more ibaa the eoioymeat ; 
whüe we aoasider tben as the means to be usud at some 
fotme time for th« attaiAin^iit of felicity, ardour after 
tbem aecuitts m from weariiMffa of poipelv^, bi^t 09 
sooner do we sit down to enjoy our acquisitions than we 
find tkem insufficient to fill up the vacuities of life. Na- 
ture makes us poer only when we waat necessaries, but 
cnstom gives the name of jpoverty to the want of super- 
fluities. It is the gfeat privilege of poverty to be happy 
unenvied, to be Realthy witfaout pbyaic, secure without a 
guard, and to obtain from the bouaty of nature what the 
great and wealthy are compelled .to procure by the help 
of art. Adversity has ever beea considered as the State 
in which a man moct easily becomes acquunted with 
himself, particalarly being free fvom flatterers. Prosperity 
is too apt to prevent us from examining our conduct, but 
as adversity leads us to think properly of oar State, it is 
most benefidal . t» ms.-^JoAnw». 

CV 

The regard one shows econömy, is Iik'e that we show an 
old auDt, who is to leave us something at last. — Shemtone. 

evi. 

When a man's fi&ncy gets astride on bis reason, when 
bis imagination is at cuffs with the senses, and common 
understanding, as well as common sense» is kicked out of 
doors ; the first proselyte he makes is himself, and when 
that is once compassed, the difficulty is not so great in 
bringmg over others ; a strong delusion always operating 
from without, as vigorously as from within. For cant 
and Vision are to the ear and the eye, the same that tick- 
Hng is to the touch. — Stoifi, 

CVII. 

Shakspeare was the man who, of all modern and per- 
haptancKntpoets, had the largest and most comprehen- 
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sive loal. All the Images of natura were stilt present to 
him, and he drew them not laborioutly, but lucluly; 
when he describes any thing, you more than see it, yon 
feel it too. Those who accuse him to have waoted leam- 
ing, give him the greater comroendation ; he was naturally 
learned ; he needed not the spectacles of books to read 
nature ; he looked inwards, and found her there.— 

CVIII. 

Pleasures are Hke poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white — ^then melts for ever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can poiot their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
EvauishiDgamid the storm — 
Nae man can tether time or tide. 

Btamt, 
CIX. 
There is only one quarter of an hour in human fiAt 
passed ill, and that is between the calling for the ret^on- 
log and payiug iU^-Rabelaü, 

CX. 

'Tis certain some grains of folly are of course annexed, 
as part in the composition of human nature, onl^ the 
choice is left us whether we choose to wear them mlaid 
or embossed ; and we need not go very far to seek how 
that is usually determined, when we remember it is with 
human faculties as with liquors, the lightest will be ever 
at the top.— iStoiyir. 

CXT. 

As lampa burn silent, with unconscious light. 
So modest ease in beauty shines most bright ; 
Unaiming ch^ms with edge resistless fall. 
And she who means no mischief does it alL 

ji, HiU, 
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CXIL 

Reaioa is a very üght rider, and eäsdy shook oC— 
Swiß, 

CXIII. 
After all, tbe most natural beauty in the world is 
hooesty and moral truth. For all beauty is trutb. Trae 
features make tbe beauty of a face ; and true proportions 
tbe beauty of arcbitecture ; as true measures that of bar« 
mony and mn»c. In poetry, wbich is all fable, truth 
still 19 the perfection. — SAaßefbury, 

CXIV. 

Whatever is done witbout ostentation» and without the 
people being witnesses of it, is, in my opinion, most 
praiseworthy : not that the public eye should be entirely 
avoided, for good actions desire to be placed in the light ; 
but notwithstanding this, the greatest theatre for virtue is 
oonscience. — Cieero, 

cxv, 

Ooe wodd think that all mankind had bound them- 
selves by an oath to do all the wickedness they can ; that 
they haa all (as tbe scripture speaks) ** sold themselves 
to sin :" the difference oniy is, that some are a little more 
crafty (and but a little, öod knows) in making of the 
bargain« — C&wley. 

CXVI. 

Wit, like every other power, has its boundaries. Its 
success depends on the aptitude of others to receive im- 
pressions ; and that as some bodies, indissoluble by heat, 
can set the fumace and crucible at defiance, there are 
minds upon which the rays of fancy may be pointed with- 
out effect, and which no fire of sentiment can agitate, or 
txalu — Joknton, 

CXVII. 
We bope to grow old, and yet we fearold age ; that is» 
-w€ art williug to live, and afraid to dit.— Bnifrer»* 
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CXVIII. 
It may be aiked,<— whether the inconvenienoes and ill- 
effects which the world feels, from the licentiousness of 
this practice, are not sufficiently counterbalanced by the 
real mfluence it has upon men's lives and cooduct 1 — that 
if there was no evil-speaking in the world, thousands 
would be encouraged to do ills, and would rush into many 
indecorams, like a horse into the battle, were they sure 
to escape the tongues of men. — Sterne. 

CXIX. 

To be happy, the passion must be cheerful and gay, 
not gloomy and melancholy. A propensity to hope and 
joy is real nches ; one to fear and sorrow, real poverty.— 
ffu 



CXX. 

Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracks 
of light in a discourse, that üiake every thing about tUexn« 
dear and beantiful. — Addison, 

CXXI. 

Wisdom is a ibx who, after long hunting, will al last 
cost you the pains to digout : 'tis a cheese, which by how 
much the riener, lias the thicker, the homelier, and the 
eoarser coat ; and whereof to a judicions palate, the mag- 
gots are best. Tis a sack posset, wherein the deeper you - 
go, you'll find it the sweeter. Wisdom isa hen, whose 
cackling we must value and consider, because it is at* 
tended with an egg. But lastly, 'tis a nut, which unless 
you choose with judgment, may cost you a tooth, and pay 
you with nothing but a worm. — Swift. 

CXXII. 
If a man has a right to be prond of tA^ thing— it is of 
a good action done as it ought to be» without any baae 
interest lurking at the bottom of it. — Sterne. 

CXXHL 
GMnbinationa of wickedness would overwhärt the 
▼orld, by the advantage whieh Ucentioui principlek 
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•ffbrd» did not tbose wbe have long practiied perBdj, 
grow ^tUeu to e«ch other.— VoAmoh. 

CXXIV. 
If you «siiftpreis tbe exorbitant love of pleasure and 
money, idle curiosity, iniquitons panoks and wanCon 
mirth, vfhtLt a stillness would there be in the greatest 
cities ! tlie necessaries of life do not occasiony at most, 9 
third part of tfce U»rry.^-J3ny«w. 

cxxv. 

He who malicionsly takes advantage of the nngnarded 
moments of friendship, ig no farther from knavery, than 
the latest moment of evening from tbe fint of night.^* 
Lmwiterm 

CXXVL 

The heart nerer grows better by age ; I fear rather 
worse ; always barder. A yonng liar will be an old one ; 
and a young knave will only be a greater knaTe as he 
grows older. — Chesterfield, 

CXXVII. 

Every true critic 19 a hero born« descending in a direct 
Jme from a celestial stem, by Momus and Hybria, who 
begat Zoiliis, who begat Tygellius, who begat EtcKtera 
the eider, who begat Bentley, and Hymer, and Wootton» 
and Perrault, and Dennis, who begat Etcstera the 
yonngerd — Swift. 

cxxvm. ^ 

When i see a yonng preiigate iU]ii»idelring bis forfvne 
in bagaioB, or at"^< giroing-table, I cannot heip looking 
OB him aa baftemng bis own deatJi, and in a manner dig- 
ging bis own grav6.^^omi«tM«Mr. 

CXXIX. 

Translation is a kiod of drawing afber the life ; where 
every one will acknowledge there is a double sort of « 
likcneas, a good one and a bad ^-Zlryifei». 
d2 
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CXXX. 

PlaDten of trees oaght to encourage themielYCSy by 
coDsidering all future time as present; indeed, such con 
tideration would be a us^ful principle to all men in thdt 
conduct of life, as it respects botn thU world and th 
next. — Buhop Wätson, 

CXXXI. 

Death, of all estimated evUs, is tbe only one whoce 
presence never incommoded any body, and which only 
causes concern during its absence«— ^rcetw/kui. 

CXXXII. 

It might, methinks, somewhat abate the insolence of 
numan pride, to consider, that it is but increasing or di- 
minishing the velocity of certain Buids in the animal 
machine, to elate the soul witb the gayest hopes, or sink 
her into the deepest despair ; to depress the hero into a 
coward, or advance the coward into a heroj^Fii9o»bome 

CXXXIIL 
People seek for what the;^ call wit, on all subjects, and 
in all places ; not considering that nature loves tnith so 
well, that it hardly ever admits of flourishing. Conceit is 
to nature what paint is to beauty ; it is not only needleas, 
but impain what it woold improve. — Pope, 

CXXXIV. 

A man who has been brou^ht up among books, and is 
able to talk of nothing eise, is a very indifferent compa- 
niou, and what we call a pedant. Bat we should enlarge 
tbe title, and give it to every one that does not know how 
to think out of bis profession and particular wav of life. 
What is a greater («dant than a mere man of the town t 
Bar him tbe play-houses, a catalogue of the reigning 
beauties, and you strike him dumb. The. muitary 
pedant always talks in a camp, and in storming towna, 
making lodgements, and fighting battlei from ont 
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end of the year to the other. Every tbing he ipeaks 
smells of gunpowder ; if you take awav bis artillery firom 
him, be has not a word to say ht hinuiclf. The law 
]>edaDt is perpetnallyputting cases, repeatingthe traDsae- 
tions of Westminster-nall, wrangling with you upon the 
most indifferent circumstances of life, and not to be con- 
vinced of the distance of a place, or of the most trivial 
potat in conrenation, but by diot of arifument. The State 
pedant is wrapt up in news» and lost in politics. If you 
mention either of the soyereigns of Europe, he talks very 
notably ; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. 
In Short, a mere oourtier, a mere soldier, a mere scholar, 
a mere any thing, is an iosipid, pedantic charaeter, and 
H][ually ridiculous. — Spectator, 

cxxxv. 

High spirit in mau, is like a sword, which, though 
wom to annoy bis enemies, yetis often troublesome in a 
less degree to bis friends : he can hardly wear it so in- 
offensively, bat it is apt to incommode one or other of 
the Company ! it is more properly a loaded pistol, which 
accident alone may fire and kill one.— ^«eiuloa«. 

CXXXVI. 

As there are but few notoriously wicked men, in costi 
parison with a shoal of fools and iops, so it is harder to 
make a man wise, tban to make him honest : for the will 
is only to be reclaimed in one, bat the understanding is 
to be mformed in the other. — Dryde», 

CXXXVII. 

Inyiolable fidelity, good humour, and complacenoy of 
teroper, outlive all the charms of a fine face, and make 
the decays of it invisible. — Tatier, 

CXXXVTII. 

I do not approve of the runmng of horses, there being 

much chmting in that kind of exercise ; neither do I see 

why a brave man should delight in a creature, whose 

chitl UM is to hdp him run away.-— £or J Herbert, 

d3 
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CXXXIX. 

Wit, T consider as a singular and unavoidable man- 
ner of doing or saying any thing pecuUar and natural 
to one man only, by which bis speech' and actions are 
dittingaished from tbose of other men. — Comgreve, 

CXL. 

We all of U8 complain oft he shortness of time, and yet 
have much more than we know what to do with. Our lives 
are spent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing 
to the purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought to do ; 
we are always complaining our days are few, and acting 
as tbough there woold be no end of them. — Seneetu 

CXLI. 
In little trades more cheats and lying 
Are us'd in selling, than in buying -, 
But in the great, unjuster dealing 
Is us'd in buyiog, than in selling. 

Butler. 
CXUI. 
He who always prefaces his tale with laugbter, is 
poisoned between impertinence and folly. — Lavater, 

CXUII. 
If a man's wits be wandering, let him study the ma- 
thematics ; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called 
away never so little, he must begin again. — Lord Bacom, 

CXLIV. 
Deference is the most complicate, the mott indirect, 
aod the most elegant of all compliments. — Shenstodie, 

CXLV. 

Excellence is never granted to man but as the reward 
of labour. It argues indeed do small strength of mind to 
persevere in habits of industry without the pleasure of 
perceiving those advances, which, like the nand of a 
docky whilst they make bourly approachei to their 
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•point, yet proceed so dowly, «s to eicape obteintioii.— • 
Sir. J, BeynokU. 

CXLVT. 

The patient mule wbich travels slowly night and day, 
viU, in the end« go farther than the Arabian couner.— 
Penian ResearcAes, 

CXLVTI. 

Leaming puffeth men up : words are but wind, and 
learning is nothing but words ; ergo, learning is nothing 
bnt wind. — Swiß, 

CXLVIII. 
Metbinks to Uss ladies' hands after their lips, as some 
do, is like little boys, wbo, after they eat the apple, fall 
to the paring, out of love thev have to the apple^^ — Seldeft, 

CXLIX. 

The first three men in the world, were a gardener, a 
ploughman, and a grazier.; and if any man object that the 
second of these was a murderer, I desire he would con- 
sider, that as soon as he was so, he quitted our profession, 
and tomed builder. — Ccwley, 

CL. 
The point most liable taobjection (of the jury System) 
is the power which any one or more of the twelve hav« 
to starve the rest into compliance with their opinion ; so 
that the verdict may possibly be given by strengtb ot 
Constitution, not by conviction of conscience : and 
" wretches hang that jurymeu may dine." — Lord Orrery, 

CU, 
Some modern zealots appear to have no better know- 
iedge of truth, nor better manner of judging it, than by 
connting noses. By this rule, if they can poll an indif- 
ferent number out of a mob ; if they can produce a set 
of Lancashire noodles, remote provincial head-pieces, or 
▼isionary assembiies, to attest a story of a witcn upon a 
broomstick and a flight in the air ; they triumph in the 
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■olid proof o{ theur new prodigy, i»Dd cry, " Magna eti 
meritas et prevalebit /** — Shafieabury, 

CLII. 
If tbou art rieb, tliea show the greatness of thy for« 
tune ; or what is better, tbe greatness of thy S9ul, \n the 
meekness of thy conversation ; condescend to men of low 
estate, support the distressed, and patronise the neglected. 
Be great ; but let it be in considering riches as they are, 
as talents coromitted to an earthen vessel. That thou art 
but the receiver, and that to be obliged and to be vain 
too, is but the old solecism of pride and beggary, which, 
though they often meet, yet ever make bat an absurd 
BOciety.>^^tfrnr. 

CUIT. 
<If life be miserable, to live is painful ; if happy, to 
die is terrible; they botfa come to the same thing. — 
Brvver«» 

CUV. 
Whoever feels pain'io heariog a good cfaaracter of hii 
neighbour, will feel a pleasure iu the reverse. And 
tbose who despair to rise in distinction by their virtues, 
are happy if others can be depressed to a level with 
themselves. — Franklin. 

CLV. 

He who seldom speaks, and with one calm well« 
tiined Word can strike dumb the loquacioas^ is a genim 
or a hero. — Lavaiet. 

CLVI. 
We find this great precept often repeated in Plato, 
Do tkine tncn work, and kn&w thy seif : of which two 
parts, both the one and tbe other geoerilly C6mprehend 
onr whole duty, and consequently dd esch öf them com- 
plicate and involve the other ; for he wbo Mrill do bis 
own work aright, will find that his first lesdön is to know 
himself, and he who rightly understands hiraself, will 
never mtstake another man'« work for his own.— -üfaii» 
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CLxn. 

NothiDg makes « woman more etteemtd by ibe oppo^ 
fite sex, than chattity» wbether it be that we always 
prize those most who are bardest to com« at, or, tbiat 
nothing besides cbastity, witb its collateral attendanta« 
truth, fidelity, and constancy, gives the man a propertv in 
the person he loves, and consequently endeart ber to bim 
above ail tbings. — Addison, 

CLXin. 
Farne and hononr were purcbased at a bitter pemiy- 
worth by satire, ratber than by any otber prodnctions of 
tbe brain ; tbe world beiug soonest provoked to praiae 
by laabes» a« men are to love. — Swift, 

CLXIV. 
Tbe tazes are indeed very heavy ; and if tbose laid on 
by the govemment were the only ones we bad to pay, we 
migbt more easily di8chaf|^e them ; bat we have maoy 
otbers, and mucb more gnevous to some of us. — We are 
laxed twice as much by our idleness, three times as mucb 
by our pride, and four times as mucb by our foUy ; and 
from these taxes the comraissiouers cannot ease or deli- 
Yer usy by allowing an abatement« — Franklin, 

CLXV. 
It ia downrigbt hypocrisy in a man of certain deme» 
not immediately to take tbe rank dae to him, and wnick 
every body is ready to give up ; it is uo seÄf-denial in 
him to be modest, to mingle witb tbe multitude, that 
would open to make way for him, to take the lowest aeat 
at a public meetibg, that every one may see him there, and 
strive to set him higher. Modesty in men of ordinary 
condition % more trying ; if they come into a crowd, they 
are jostled and elbowed ; if they choose an incommodious 
8eat> there they may remain. — Bruyere. 

CLXVI. 
We freqnently bestow preise on virtuous actions, per- 
fonned in very distant agea and remote conntries ; wbere 
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the utmoft subtlety of imagination would not discorer any 
appeäntnce of self-interest, or 6od any eonnectiöii of our 
preaent happineas and security, with evcnta ao wxdely 
aepaEiated nomus. — Hume, 

cxxvn. 

The moat manifest sign of wisdom ia continued cheer- 
iulneas : her estate is Hke that of tbinga in the regioüa 
above the moon, alwaya clear and aerene.— üfanM^liM. 

CLxvm. 

I fiincy the proper means of Increasin^ the love' we 
bear our native country, is to reside some time in a foreign 
one^ — Skenttone. 

CLXIX. 

I<awa are Hke cobwebs» T^hich may catch amall fliei^ 
bat let wasps and homets break through.-^5ti^tySr. 

CLXX. 

A Tulgar man ia coptiona and jealous ; eager and 
impetnous about trifles. He svspects himself to be ^ighted, 
th^nks every thing that is said meant at him : if the com« 
pany happetas to lalxgh, he ia persuaded they hiugh at him 
ke growä aDgry and test^, sajs something very imperti- 
nent, and dmwa himself into a scrape, by showing what 
he calla a proper sptrit, and asserting him8elf.-^CAe»f«r- 
JSeld. 

CLXXI. 

A woman of fashion who is emplo;|^ed in remarks upon 
the weather» who obse^öf ftöm moming to noon that it ii 
likely to rain, and from noon to night that it spits, that it 
miadea, that it is sei in for a wet evening ; and being in- 
capable of any other diaeovrse, is as insipid a companion, 
and jnat a» peilaintic, as he who quotes AHstotle o?er hia 
tea, or talka Oreek at a card-table.^B. Thamton. 

CLXXII. 
The great art of lifc is to play for much, and stakt 
liitle«— J^oAfuoM. 
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CLXXIIL 
As almost every character which has ezcited either it- 
tention or ptty, has owed part of its success to merit, and 
pait to a nappy concurreoce of circumstances in its fa- 
vour : had Cssar or Cromivell exchanged countries, the 
one might have been a sergeant and the other ao excise- 
man. So it is with wit, which generally succeeds more 
. from being happily addr«ased, than from its native poig- 

CLXXIV. 
Trae boDour is to honesty what the court of chanoenr is 
to oommon law. — Shenttone, 

CLXXV. 

The liberty of a people comdsts in beine governed by 
'laws which they have made themselves, under whatsoever 
form it be of government: the liberty of a private man, 
in being master of his own time and actions, as far as may 
consist with the laws of God, and of bis coimtry.— 
' Cowley, 

CLXXVl. 
We are never |Mresent with, but always bejrond» onr- 
selves. Fear, desire, and hope are still ptuhing us on 
towards the futnre ; depriving us in tbe mean time of the 
sense and consideration of that which is, to amose na with 
the thought of what shall be, even when we shall be no 
more. — Montaigne. 

CLXXVn. 

The composition of all poems is, or ought to be, of 

' wit ; and wit in poetry, or wit-writing, (if you will give 

. me leave to use a school distinction,) is no other than the 

faculty of Imagination in the writer, which, like a nimble 

Spaniel, beats over and rauges through the field of me- 

mory, tili it Springs the quarry it hunted after ; or, without 

a metaphor, which searches over all the memory for tht 

■tpecies or ideas of thoae things wbich it designs to repro* 

«ent. — Dryden, 
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CLXXVITI. 

A lady*s face, Uke the cart in the " Tale of a Tub/* will 
wear well, if left alone, but if you offer to load it witli 
foreign omaments, you destroy the original ground. — 
CtntnoUseur, 

CLXXIX. 

It is with books as with women, where a certain piain- 
ness of manner and of dress, is inore engaging, than that 
glare of paint and airs and apparel, wbich may dazzle the 
eye, but reaches not the affections. — Hume, 

CLXXX. 

All courageous animals are camivorous, and greatei 
Courage is to be expected in a peopie, such as the English, 
whose food is strong and hearty, tnan in the half-starved 
cominoQalty of other countries. — Sit W. Temple 

CLXXXL 

A voung fellow who seems to have no will of his own, 
and does every thing that is asked of him, is called a very 
good-natured, but at the same time is thought a very silly, 
yonng fellow. — Ckesterßeld, 

CLXXXII. 
It halb been observed both among ancients and mo- 
dems.. that a grey critic has been certainly a green one, 
the perfection and acquirement ot his age being only the 
improved talent of his jouth ; liice hemp, which some 
naturalists inform us, is bad for sufFocations, though 
taken but in the seed.^5u;(^. 

CLXXXIII. 
The maxim, * t« vino veritaa — a man who is well 
warmed with wine will speak truth,' may be an argument 
for drinking, if you suppose men in general to be liars : 
but, sir, l woula not keep Company with a fellow, who 
lies as long as he is sober, and whom you must make 
drunk before you cän gct a word of truth out of him,— 
Johnson 

s 
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CLXXXIV. 
There seems to be but three ways for ft naüon to ac- 
quire wealth : tbe first is by war, as tbe Romans did, in 
plundering their coDquered neighbours — this is robbery j 
the second by comaierce, which is generally cheatiog ; 
the tbird by agriculture, tbe only honest way, wherein 
man receives a real increase of tbe seed thrown into the 
ground, in a kind of continual miracle, wrought by tbe 
band of God in bis favour, as a reward for bis innocent 
life and bis virtuous industry. — Franklin, 

CLXXXV. 

He submits to be seen through a microscope, who suf- 
fers himself to be caught in a fit of passion. — Lavater, 

CLXXXVL 

Death never happens but once, yet we feel it every 
moment of our lives. It is worse to apprehend than to 
suffer. — Bruyere, 

CLXXXVII. 

Few men are calculated for that close connection, 
which we distinguish by the appellation of friendship ; 
aud we well know the difference between a friend and an 
acquaintance : the acquaintance is in a post of progres- 
sion ; and after having passed through a course of proper 
experience, and given sufficient evideuce of bis merit, 
takes a new title, and ranks himself higher. — Adventurtr, 

CLXXXVIIT. 
All smatt'rers are more brisk and pert, 
Than those that understand an art; 
As little sparkies shine more bright 
Than glowing coals that give them ligfat. 

Butler. 
CLXXXIX. 
Deceit may serve for a need, but he only confesses him- 
self overcoroe, who knows he is neither subdued by polirv, 
oor misadventure, but by dint of valour, in a fair and 
manly war. — Afotäatgne, 
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cxc. 

The ancients talk so frequently of a fixed, stated por- 
tion of provisions assigned to each slave, that we are na-^ 
turally led to conclude, that slaves lived almost all Single, 
and received that portion as a kind of board-wages. — 
Hume, 

CXCI. 

He that calls a man ungrateful, sums up all the evil 
hat a man can be guilty of. — Sunft, 

CXCIT. 

Death opens the gate of fame, and shuts the gate of 
envy after it, — it unlooses the chain of the captive, and 
puts the bondsman's task into another man's hands.— 
Sterne, 

CXCIII. 

It ts taken for granted that, on every puhlication, there 
js at least a seeming violation of modesty : a presumption 
on the writer*s lüde, that he is able to inslruct or to en- 
tertain the world ', which implies a supposition that he 
can communicate what they cannot drair from their own 
reflections. — Shenstone, 

CXCTV. 
What I blame philosophers most for, (thongh some 
may think it a paradox,) is chiefly their pride ; nothing 
less than an ipse dixit, and ^u must pin your faith on 
their sleev^e. And though Diogenes lived in a tub, there 
might be, for anght I know, as much pride under his rags, 
as in the fine-spun garments of the divine Plato. — Swift, 

cxcv. 

Affeetation is a greater enemy to the face than the 
fmall-poz. — St. Evremond, 

CXCVI. 
As I approve of a youth, that has something of the old 
man in him , so I am no less pleased with an old man, 
e2 
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that has somethiag of the youth. He that follows thi* 
rule» may be old in body, but can never be so in mind. — 
Cicero» 

CXCVII. 
Virtue seems to be nothing more than a motioo conso- 
nant to the System of things : were a planet to fly from 
its orbit, it would represent a wcious man. — Shetutone, 

CXCVIII. 

I am told 80 many ill things of a man, and I see so fev^ 
in him, that I begin to suspect he has a real but trouble- 
soroe merit, as being likely to eclipse that of others. — 
Bruyere, 

CXCIX. 

Every sect has a recipe. When you know it, you are 
niaster of nature : you solve all her phenomena : vqu see 
all her designs, and can account for all her Operations. If 
need were, you might, perchance, too, be of her laboratory 
and work for her. At least one would imagine the parti- 
Sans of each modern sect had this conceit. They are all 
Archimedes' in their way, and can make a world upon 
easier terms than he oflered to move one. — Sha/tesbur^^ 

CC. 
Perfect friendship is indivisible : every one gives him- 
seif so entirely to his friend, that he has nothing left to 
distribute to others : but on the contrary, is sorry that he 
is not double, treble, or^quadruple, and that he has not 
many souls, and many wills, to confer them all upon this 
one subject. Common friendships will admit of division : 
one may love the beauty of this, the good humour of that 
person ; the liberty of a third, the paternal afTection of a 
fourth, the fraternal love of a fifth, and so of the rest 
But this friendship which possesses the whole soul, and 
there rules and sways with an absolute sovereignty, can 
possibly admit of no rival. — Montaigtie, 

CCI. 
A courtier's dependant is a oeggar's dog. — SkemtoM. 
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CCIL 
Humility is a virtue all preach, none practise, and yet 
every body is content to hear. ITie master thinks it eood 
doctrine for his servant, the laity for the clergy, and the 
dergy for the laity. — Seiden, 

CCIII. 

The first and chief nile of panegyric, is the golden nile 
of transfonnaiion ; which consists in Converting vices into 
their bordering virtues. A man who is a spendthrift, and 
will not pay a just debt, may have his injustice trans- 
formed into hberality ; cowardice may be metaroorphosed 
into pnidence ; intemperance into good-natnre and good- 
fellowship ; comiption into patriotism. • • • « • 
The second isthe role of contraries. It is certain tbe 
less a man is endued with any virtue, the more need he 
has to have it plentiüilly bestowed, especially those good 
qualities, of which the world believes he has none at all ; 
for who will thank a man for giving him that which he 
has« — Pope, 

CCIV. 

There is ao private house, in which people can enjoy 
themselves so well as at a capital tavern. Let there be 
ever so great plenty of good things, ever so much grandeur, 
ever so much elegance, ever so much desire that every 
body shoutd be easv ; in the nature of things it cannot 
be: there must aiways be some degree of care and 
anxiety. The master of the house is anxious to entertain 
his guests ; the guests are anxious to be agreeable to him ; 
and no man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can as 
freely command what is in another man's house as if it 
were his own : whereas, at a tavern, there is a general 
freedom from anxiety. You are sure you are welcome : 
and tbe more noise you make, the more trouble you give, 
the more good things you call for, the welcomer you are. 
Ko servant will attend you with the alacrity which 
waiters do, who are incited by the prospect of an imme- 
diate reward in proportion as they please. No, sir ; there 
it nothing which has yet been contrived by man, by 

£3 
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whicb 80 iDuch happiness is produced as by a good tav€rn 
or Idd. — Johnson, 

CCV. 
Receive no satisfaction for premeditated impertinence ; 
forget it, forgive it, but keep bim inezorably at a distance 
who ofTered it. — Lavater, 

CCVI. 

It is not tbe increase of vices inseparable from bnma- 
nity that alarms us, the riots of the licentious, or tbe out- 
rages of the profiigate ; but it is tbe absence of that 
integrity, the neglect of that virtue, the contempt of that 
hoDour, whicb by connecting individuals formed society, 
and witbout whicb society can qo loDger subsist. — Ad- 
venturer, 

CCVII. 

There is Dotbing exerts a genius so mucb as writiog 
plays ; the reason is, that the writer puts himself in the 
place of every persoa that speaks. — Shenttone, 

CCVITI. 
Argira pulls off her glove to show her white band, and 
never forgets to let her little shoe be seen, that she may 
be supposed to have a small foot ; she laughs equally at 
things pleasant or serious, to show her üne set of teeth ; 
if she discovers her ears, it is because they are small and 
pretty ; and if she does not dance, it is because she is 
not well satisfied with her shape, which indeed is not of 
the sagar-loaf kind ; she knows perfectly well all her 
several interests, one thing only excepted, she is per- 
petually talking, and has scarce common sense. — Bruyert, 

CCIX. 

A wit is a very unpopulär denomination, as it carries 
terror along with it ; and people in general are as much 
afraid of a live wit, in Company, as a woman isof a gun 
whicb she tbinks ma^ go ofFof itself, and do her mischief. 
Their acquaintance is, however, worth seeking, and tbeir 
Company worth frequenting ; but not exciusively of 
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others» nor to such a degree as to be considered only as 
one of that particular seU — Chester/Uld. 

CCX. 
The round of a passionate man's life is in contracting 
debts in his passion, whicb bis virtue obliges bim to pay. 
He spends bis time in outra^e and acknowledgment, 
injury, and reparation. — JohnMon, 

CCXI. 

The greatest yices derive tbeir propensity from our 
most tender infancy, and our principal education depends 
on the nuTse. Mothers are migbtily pleased to see a cbild 
writhe the ueck of a cbicken, or please itself with burting 
a cat or dog ; and such wise fatbers there are in the 
worid, wbo consider it as a notable mark of a martial 
spirit, wben they bear tbeir sons miscall, or see them domi- 
neer over a peasant or lacquey, that dares not reply or 
turn again ; and a great sign of wit wben they see them 
cheat and overreach tbeir play-fellows by some msdicious 
trick of treachery and deceit : but for all that, these are 
the true seed and roots of cruelty, tyranny, and treason. 
— Montmgne, 

CCXII. 

Laws cannot pre^ent extravagance ; and perhaps it is 
not always an evil to the public. A Shilling spent idiy 
by a fool may be picked up by a wiser person, wbo knows 
better what to do with it ; it is, therefore, not lostw — 
FrankK», 

CCXIII. 

The country is the place in whicb the court, as in its 
point of view, appears glorious and admirable ; if we ap- 
proech it, its beauties diminish, like those of a fine piece 
of perspective viewed too near. — Bruyere, 

CCXIV. 

I have run the silly rounds of pleasure, and have don« 
with them all. I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the 
World, I appraise them at their real worth, which is in 
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truth very low , tliose who have only Seen their outsMe 
always overrate thera, but I have been behind the scenes, 
1 have Seen all the coarse pullies and dirty ropes virhich 
move the gaudy machines, and I have seen and smelt the 
tallow candles which illuminate the whole decorttion, to 
the astonishment and admiration of the Ignorant andience. 
When I reflect on what I have seen, what I have heard« 
and what I have done, I can hardly persuade myself that 
all that frivolous hurry and bustle of pleasure in the 
World had any reality ; but I look upon all that is passed 
as one of those romantic dreams which opium comroonlj 
occasions, and I do by no means desire to repeat the 
nauseous dose. — CAesterßeld, 

ccxv. 

Nothing can be more unphilosophical tban to be posi- 
tive or dogmatical on any subject; and even if excessive 
scepticism could be maintained, it would not be more de- 
structive to all just reasoning and inquiry. Where mea 
are the most sure and arrogant, they are commonly the 
most mistaken, and have there given reins to passion, 
without that proper deliberation and suspense, which can 
alone secure them from the grossest absurdities.» Hume, 

CCXVI. 
In the education of children, there is nothing like allur- 
ing the appetites and affectiou, otberwise you make so 
many asses laden with books, and by virtue of the lash, 
give them their pocket füll of learning to keep ; whereas, 
to do well, you should not only lodge it with them, but 
make them espouse it. — Montaigne, 

CCXVII. 

There is nothing displays a genms (T mean a quick- 
ness of genius) more than a dispute ; as two diamonds, 
encountering, contribute to each other's lustre. But, 
perhaps, the odds is much against the man of taste, in 
this particular. — Shtnstone, 
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CCXVIII. 
A wise man is Dever less alooe, than when be is alooe : 
Ntmquam mknu nhts, quam ckm ioius, — Swift, 

CCXIX. 
The preccpt, «* Know yourself," was not solely intended 
to obviate toe pride of mankind ; but likewiae tbat we 
might understand our own worth. — Cicero. 

CCXX. 

Tbe character of the scholars of the present age, will 
not be much injared or misrepresented by sayiog that they 
seem to. be superficially acquainted with a multitude of 
subjects, but to go to tlie bottom of very few. This ap- 
pears in criticism and polite learning, as well as in tne 
abstraser sciences: by the difinsion of knowledge its 
depth is abated^ — Aduenturer. 

CCXXI. 

A man of quick and active wit 
For drudgery is more unfit, 
Compar'd to those ef duller parts, 
Than running-nags to draw in carts. 

Butler, 
CCXXII. 
If thou art powerful in interest, and standest deified by 
a servile tribe of dependants, — why shouldest thou be 
proud, — because they are hungryl — Scourge me such 
sycophants ; they have turned the heads of thousands as 
well as thine. — Sterne, 

CCXXIII. 
The army of the sciences hath been of late, with a 
World of martial discipline, drawn into its close order, so 
bat a view or a muster may be taken of it with abun- 
dance of ezpedition. For this great blessin^ we are wholly 
indebted to Systems and abstracts, in which the modern 
fatbers of leaming, like prudent usurers, spent their sweat 
for the ease of us their children. — Stvift, 
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CCXXIV. 

In answering of a buok, 'tis but to be short, otherwiie 
he that I write against vrill suspect that I intend to weary 
him, not to satisfy him. Besirles, in being long, I shall 
give my adversary a huge advantage ; soniewhere or other 
ne will pick a hole. — Seiden, 

ccxxv. 

What is the world 1 a term which men have got 
To signify not one in ten knows what. 
A term which with no inore precision passes 
To point out herds of men than hejds of asses ! 
In common use no more it means, we find, 
Than many fools in same opinions join'd« 

Chutc/UU. 

CCXXVl. 

Wit loses its respect with the good» when seen in com« 
pany with malice ; and to smile at the jest which plauts 
a thorn in another's breast, is to become a principal in the 
mischief. — Sheridan, 

CCXXVII. 

There is no society or conversation to be kept up in the 
world without good nature, or something which must bear 
its appearance, and supply its place. For this reason 
mankind have been forced to invent a kind' of artificial 
humanity, which is what we express by the word good- 
Dreeding, For if we examine thoroiighlj the idea of 
what we call so, we shall find it to be nothing eise but an 
imitation and roimickry of good nature, or in other terms, 
affability, complaisance, and easiness of temper reduced 
into an art. — Addison. 

CCXXVIII. 

llie souI that has no established limit to circumscribe 
It, loses itself, as the epigrammatist says, — 

" He that livcs every wbere, does no where live.'* 

Monioiffne^ 
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CCXXIX. 

In benevolent natures the impulse to pity is so suddeD, 
that like instruments of music which obey the toach — the 
objects which are fitted to excite such impresstons work so 
iustantaneoas au efTect, that you would think the will 
was scarce concerned, and that the mind was altogether 
passive in the sympathv which her own goodness has ex- 
cited. The (nith is — the soul is generally in such cases so 
busily taken up and wholly engrossed by the object of 
pity, that she does not attend to her own Operations, or 
lake leisure to examine the principles upon which she 
acts. — Sterne, 

CCXXX. 

In the yonth of a State, arms do flourish ; in the middie 
age of a State, learning ; and then both of them together 
for a time ; in the declining age of a State, mechanical 
arts and merchandise. Learning hath its infancy, wheu 
it is but beginning, and almost childish ; then its youth, 
when it is luxuriant and iuvenile ; then its strength of 
years, when it is solid and reduced ; and, lastly, its old 
age, •'hen it waxeth dry and exhaust ; but it is not good 
to look too long upon these turning wheels of vicissitude, 
lest we becorae giddy : as for the philology of them, that 
is but a circle of tales. — Lord Bacon. 

CCXXXI. 
Modesty is silent when it would not be improper to 
speak ; the humble, without being called upon, never re- 
coUects to say any thing of himself. — Lavater, 

CCXXXIT. 

Tt may happen that good is produced by vice, but not 
as vice ; for instance, a robber may take money from its 
owner. and give it to one who will mzke a better use of it, 
Here is good produced ; but not by the robbery as rob* 
bery, but as a translation of property. — Johnson, 

CCXXXTII. 
As a certam insensibility in the countenance recom- 
mends a sentence of humour and jest, so it must be a very 
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lively coDsciouüuess that gives grace to great sentiments. 
The jest is to be a thing unexpected ; therefore your un- 
designing manner is a beauty io expressions of mirth ; and 
wheo you are to talk od a set subject, the more you are 
rooved yourself, the more you will move others« — Sw^, 

CCXXXIV. 

Common understandings, like cits in gardening, allow 
no shades to their picture. — Shenatone, 

ccxxxv. 

Tbere is no kind.of false wit which has been so recom- 
mcnded by the practice of all ages, as that which con< 
sists in a jingle of words, and is comprehended under the 
general name of punning. It is indeed irapossible to kill 
a weed, which the soil has a natural disposition to pro- 
duce. The seeds of punning are in the minds of all men, 
and though they may be subdued by reason, reflection, 
and good sense, they will be very apt to shoot up in the 
greatest genius that is not broken and cultivated by the 
rules of art. — AddUo». 

CCXXXVI. 
If falsehood had, like truth, but one face only, we 
should be upon better terms ; for we should then take the 
contrary to what the liar says for certain truth ; but the 
reverse of truth hath a hundred figures, and a field in- 
deBnite without bound or limit. — Montaigne, 

crxxxvii. 

There is what is called the high-way to posts and ho- 
nours, and there is a cross and by-way, which is much 
the shortest« — Bruyere. 

CCXXXVIII. 

How easy is it to call rogue and villain, and that 
wittily ! but how hard to make a man appear a fool, a 
blockhead, or a knave ! To spare the grossness of the 
names, and to do the thing yet more severely, is to draw 
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a füll face, and make tbe nose and cheeks ttand ont, and 
yet not to employ any deptb of shadowing. 

A man may be capable, as Jack Ketcb's wife said of her 
Bervant, of a piain piece of work, a bare hangin? : but to 
make a maleiactor die sweetly, was only belonging to her 
busband. — Dryden. 

CCXXXIX. 
Conversation is a traffic ; and if you enter into it with- 
out some stock of knowledge, to balance the account per- 
petaally betwixt you-— tbe trade drops at once, and this is 
tbe reason, bowever it may be boasted to the contrary, 
why travellers have so little (especially good) conversa- 
tion with naiives — owing to their sospicion, or perhaps 
conviction, that tbere is notbing to be extracted from the 
conversation of yoiing itinerants worth the trouble of their 
bad language, or the intemiption of their visits. — Sterne, 

CCXL. 

All the while you live, you purloin from life, and live 
at tbe expense of life itself ; the perpetual work of our 
whole life is but to lay the foundation of death ; you are in 
death whilst you live, because you still are after death 
when you are no more alive. Or, if you had rather have 
it so, you are dead after life, but dying all the while you 
live ; and death handles the dying more rudely than tbe 
dead. If you have made your pront of life, you have had 
enoogh of it, and go your way satisfied. If you have not 
known how to make the best use of it, and if it was un- 
profitable to youy what need you care to lose it ; to what 
end would you desire to keep it T Life in itself is neither 
^[ood nor evil, but is the scene of good or evil, as you make 
it ; and if you have lived a day, ;fOU have seen all. Come 
the worst that can come, the distribution and variety of all 
the acts of the comedy is performed in a year. If you 
have seen the revolution of the four seasons, they compre- 
hend tbe infancy, youth, virility, and old age. of the 
World. The year has played bis part, and knows no other 
way, ha» no ncw f»'ce, but must begin and repeat th« 
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same agiin ; it will always be the same thing. — Mom" 
ttügne, 

CCXU. 
If by the Uberty of the press, we understand merely 
the libertv of discussing the propriety of public measures 
and political opinioos, let us have as much of it as you 
please ; but, if it means the Uberty of affrontiog, calum- 
niating, and defaming one another, I, for my part, own 
myself willing to part with my share of it whenevcr oar 
legislators shall please to alter the law ; and shall cheer- 
fuUy consent to exchange my Uberty of abusing others, for 
the privilege of not being abused myself. — FrankUn. 

CCXLIL 

Superfluity creates necessity ; and necessity superfluity. 
Take care to be an econoraist in prosperity : there is oo 
fear of your being one in adversity. — jitniTnerman. 

CCXLTII. 
Plutarch, discoursing of the effects of the air on the 
minds of men, observes, that the inhabitants of the 
Pineum possessed very difFerent teropers from those of the 
higher town in Athens, which was distant about four 
miles from the former : bot I beUeve no one attributes the 
difFerence of manners in Wapping and St. James's to a 
difference of air or cfimate.— ffumtf 

CCXLIV. 
A critic who sits up to read only for an occasion of 
censure and reproof, is a creatnre as barbarous as a judge 
who should taKe up a resolution to hang all men that 
come before him upon a tn9\,-^ Swift, 

CCXLV. 
Ceremony keeps up things : 'tis like a penny dass to a 
rieh spirit, or some excellent water ; withont it ue water 
were spilt, and the spirit lost. — Seiden, 
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CCXLVI. 
Every thing may be mimicked by hypocrisy, bot humi« 
lity and love united. The humblest star twinkles most in 
tbe darkest night. The more rare humility and love 
united, the more radiaut when they meet — Lavater, 

CCXLVII. 
Of all the enemies of idleness, want is the most for- 
midable. Farne is soon found to be a sound, and love a 
dream. Avance and ambition may be justly suspected 
of being privy confederacies witb idleness ; for when they 
have, for a whiJe, protected their votaries, they often 
deliver thera up, to end their lives under her dominion. 
Want always stniggles against idleness ; bat want herseif 
is often overcome, and every honr shows the careful 
observer those who had rather live in ease than in plenty 

CCXI.VIII. 
Even Joe Miller, in bis jests, bas an eye to poetical 
justice ; he generally gives the victory, or turns the 
laugh, on the side of merit. No small compliment to 
mankind ! — Shenstone. 

CCXLIX. 

The weather is not a safe topie of discourse ; your Com- 
pany may be hippish : nor is nealth ; your associate may 
be a malade imaginaire : nor is money \ you may be 
suspected as a borrower. — Zimniermau. 

CCL. 
Drunkenness is a social festive vice. The drinker col- 
lects bb circle ; tbe circle naturally spreads ; of those 
wbo are drawn within it, many become the cornipters 
and centres of sets and circles of their own ; every one 
countenancing» and perhaps emulating the rest, tili a 
wbole neighbourhood be infected from the contagion of % 
Single example. — Paky, 

w2 
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CCLI. 
There Is notbing of which men are so fond of, and 
withal so careless, as life. — Bruyere. 

CCUI. 

To relate all the ill that is true of the best man in tbe 
iivorld, would probably render bim tbe object of suspicion 
and distrust ; and if this practice were universal, mutual 
confidence and esteem, tbe comforts of societv, and the 
endearments of friendsbip, would be at an end. — Adven- 
turer, 

CCLIII. 

Egotism is the coquetry of a modern author ; whose 
epistles, dedicatory prefaces, and addresses to tbe reader, 
are so many afiected graces, designed to draw tbe atten- 
tion from the subject, towards himself ; and make it be 
generally observed not so much what he says, as what 
he appears, or is, and what figure be already makes, or 
hopes to make, in the fashionable world. — Shaftetbttry» 

CCUV. 
A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly en- 
vious ; for to know much of other men's matters cannot 
be, because all that ado may concern bis own estate ; 
tberefore it must needs be that he taketh a kind of play- 
pleasure in looking upon tbe fortunes of others ; neither 
can be that mindeth but bis own business find much 
matter for envy; for envy is a gadding passion, and 
walketh the streets, and doth not keep at bome : " Non 
est curiosus idem sit malevolus."— Zorcf Bacon, 

CCLV. 

An assembly of the states, a court of justice, sbows 
notbing so serious and grave, as a table of gamesters play- 
ing very high ; a melancboly solicitude clouds their looks ; 
envy and rancour agitate their minds while the meeting 
lasis, without regard to friendsbip, alliances, birth, or dis- 
tinctions. Chance presides over the circle, and supremely 
decides on all occasions \ they all watch its motions by a 
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profonnd «ilence« which tiiey can never observe elsewhere : 
all the passions seem suspended awhile, to give place to 
one at this teropestuous season; the courtier is neilher 
gay, complaisant, nor even devout. — Bruyere, 

CCLVT. 
To know by rote, is no knowledge, and sigDifies no 
more tban to retain what one has intrusted to bis memory* 
That üvbich a man nghtly knows and understands, he is 
the free disposer of at bis own füll liberty, without any 
regard to the author from whenee he had it, or fumbling 
over the leaves of bis book. IVrere bookish learning is 
both troublesome and ungrateful. — Montaigne, 

CCLVII. 
We sbould not esteem a man a coxcomb for bis dress, 
tili, by firequent conversation, we discovered a (law in bis 
title. If he was incapable of nttering a bon mot, the gold 
upon bis coat would seem foreign to bis circumstances. A 
man shouid not wear a French dress, tili he could give an 
account of the best French authors ; and shouid be versed 
in all the oriental languages beforc he shonld presume to 
wear a diamood. — Shenstone, 

CCLVIII. 

Not to detract froni the just praise which belongs to 
orators, they ought to consider that nature, which gave us 
two eyes to see, and two ears to hear, has given us but 
one tongue to speak; wherein, however, some do so 
abound, that the virtuosi, who have been so long in 
search for the perpetual motion, may infallibly find it 
there. — Swi/It» 

CCLIX. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes to Tege- 
table fragrance. ITie one overpowers weak spirits, the 
otber recreates and revives them, Gaiety seldom fails to 
give some pain ; the bearers cither strain their faculties to 
accompany its towerings, or are left behind in envy ot 
despair. Good-humour boasts no faculties, which every 
F 3 
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ODe does not believe in bis own power» and pleaaesprinci. 
pally by not offendiog. — Johnson, 

CCLX. 
Such is tbe encouragement given to flattery in the pre- 
sent times, that it is made to sit in the parlour, while 
bonesty is turoed out of doors. Flattery is never so agree- 
able as to our blind side : commend a fool for bis wit, or 
a knave for bis bonesty, and they will receive you into 
their bosom. — Fielding'» 

CCLXI. 
All affectation is the vain and ridiculous attempt of 
poTerty to appear rieh. — Lavater. 

CCLXIL 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigb and cousider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swaUowed, and some few to be chewed and di- 
gested ; that is, some books are to be read only in parts ; 
others to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be 
read wholly, and with diligence and attention. — Lord 
Bacon, 

CCLXIII. 

The true art of being agreeable, is to appear well 
pleased with all the Company, and rather to seem well en- 
tertained with them, than to bring entertainment to them. 
A man thus disposed, perhaps. may have not much leam- 
ing, nor any wit ; but if he nas common sense, and some- 
thing frienaly in bis behaviour, it conciliates men's minds 
more than the brightest parts without this disposition ; 
and when a man of such a turn oomes to old age, he is 
almost sure to be treated with respect. It is true indeed 
that we should not dissemble and flatter in Company ; 
but a man may be very agreeable, strictly consistent with 
truth and sincerity, by a prudent silence, where he cannot 
concur, and a pleasing assent where he can. Now and 
then you meet with a person so exactly formed to please. 
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tliat he will gain upon every one tfaat heara or beholds 
htm ; this disposition is not merely the gift of nature, but 
frequently the effect of much knowledge of the world, 
and a Gommand over the passions. — Spectator, 

CCLXIV. 
A tale of scandal is as fatal to the credit of a prudent 
lady, as a fever is generally to those of the ttrongest con- 
stitutions. Bat there is a sort of puny sickly reputation, 
that is always ailing, yet will wither the robuster cha- 
racters of a hundred prüdes. — Sheridan, 

CCLXV. 
Great tums are not always given by strong hands, but 
by lucky adaptation, and at proper seasons ; and it is of 
DO import where the fire^ was kindled, if the vapour has 
once got np into the braiu. — Swift, 

CCLXVI. 

The solving of riddles is an art which T would recom* 
mend to the encouragement of both the iiniversities, as it 
affords the easiest and shortest method of conveying some 
of the most useful principles of logic, and might therefore 
be introduced as a veiy proper Substitute in the room of 
those dry Systems which are at present in vogue in those 
places of education. — Fittosbome*» Letters. 

CCLXVIL 
We, Ignorant of onrselves, 
Beg onen our own harm's, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good ; so we find profit, 
By losing of our prayers. 

Shakspeare, 

CCLXVIIL 
In Westminster Hall, you may outlaw a man for forty 
Shillings, which is their excommunication ; and you can 
do HO more for forty thoosand pounds. — Seiden, 
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CCLXIX. 

It 18 not poetry, that makes men poor ; 

For few do write, that were not so before ; 

And those that have writ best, had ihey been rieh, 

Had oe'er been seized with a poetic itch -, 

Had lov'd their ease too well, to take the pains 

To undergo that drudgery of brains ; ' 

But being for all other trades unfit, 

Ouly t' avoid being idle, set up wit. 

Butler. 
CCLXX. 

No condition passes for servitude that is accompanied 
with great riches, with honours, and with the Service of 
many inferiors. This is but a deception of the sight 
through a false medium ; für if a groom serve a gentleman 
in bis Chamber, that gentleman a lord, and that lord a 
prince ; the groom, the gentleman, and the lord, are as 
much servants one as the other ; the circumstautial dif- 
ference of the one's getting only bis bread and wages, the 
second a plentiful, and the third a superfluous estate, is 
no more intrinsical to this matter, than the difference 
between a piain, a rieh, and gaudy livery. I do not say, 
that he who sells bis wbole time and his own will for one 
hundred thousand, is not a wiser merchant than he who 
does it for one hundred pounds ; but I will swear they 
are both merchants, and that he is happier than both, 
who can live contentedly without selling that estate tc 
which he was born. — Cowley. 

CCLXXI. 
There are a multitude of ready-coined phrases which 
we lay up as in a magazine, using them as we have occa- 
sion to congratulate one another : though they are often 
spoken without affeetion, and aceordingly heard withouf 
aeknowledgment, yet we must not omit them, being, ai 
least, the imagery of the best thing in the world, which 
is friendship; and since men cannot depend on on« 
another for reality, they seem to have agreed thal \\? 
appearance should be current. — Bruyere, 
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CCLXXII. 
Whoe'er has travelled life'a dull round» 
Where'er his stages may have been^ 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The wärmest welcome at an ino. 

SAetutone, 
CCLXXIII. 
Equity is a roguish thing ; for law we have a measure, 
and know what to trust to : equity is according to the con- 
%ience of him that is chancellor, and as that is larger or 
nanower, so is equity. Tis all one as if they should 
make his foot the Standard for the measure, we call a 
chancellor's foot, what an uncertain measure this wonid 
be! One chancellor has a long foot, another a short 
foot, a third an indifferent foot : 'tis the same thing in the 
chancellor's conscience. — Seiden, 

CCLXXIV. 

It has been observed, that not one favourite of the 
muses has ever been able to build a house since the days 
of Arophion, whose art it would be fortunate for them if 
they possessed ; and that the greatest punishment that 
can possibly be infllcted upon them, is to oblige them to 
sup in their own lodgings. — Adventurer, 

CCLXXV. 
Tlie morality of an action depends upon the motive 
firom which we act. If I fling half-a-crown to a beggar 
with Intention to break his head, and he picks it up and 
buys victuals with it, the physical effect is good ; but with 
respect to me, the action is very wrong. — Johnson. 

CCLXXVI. 

Among other Services I have met with from some 
critics, the cruellest for an old man is, that they will not 
let me be quiet in my bed, but pursue me to my very 
dreams. — Swift, 

CCLXXVII. 

The virtue which we gather from a fable or an allcgoTj', 
is like the health we get by hunting ; as we are engaged 
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in an agreeable pursuit that draws us on with pleasure, 
and roakes us insensible of the fatigueathat accompany it. 
— Addison, 

CCLXXVTII. 
** A fool and his words are soon parted ;" for so shotld 
the proverb run. — Shenstone, 

CCLXXIX. 
Let eyerv one but dive into bis own bowm, and he will 
find bis pnvate wishes spring, aod bis secret hopes grow 
up, at another's expense. Upon which consideration it 
eomes into my head, that natore in this does not swerve 
from her general poUty; for physicians hold that tbe 
birth, nourishment, and increase of every thing is tbe 
comiption and dissolution of anotherw — Montaigne. 

CCLXXX. 
There are very few original thinkers in tbe wcrid, or 
ever have been ; the greatest part of those who are called 
philosophers, have adopted the opinions of some who 
went before them, and so having cnosen their respective 
guides, they maintain with zeal what they have ihus im- 
bibed. — Encyc. Brit, 

CCLXXXI. 

He who sedulously attends» pointedlv asks, calmly 
speaks, coolly answers, and ceases when he has no more 
to say, is in possession of some of the best requisites of 
man. — Lavater, 

CCLXXXII. 

Controversial writine is not wholly unprofitable ; and 
book merchants of wnatever kind or degree, undoubt- 
edly receive no small advantage from a right improve- 
ment of a learned scufiSe. Notbing revives them more, 
or makes a quicker trade, tban a pair of substantial 
divines or giave philosophers, well matched, and soundly 
backed ; till,by long worrying one another, they are 
grown out of breath, and have almost lost their force of 
writing. — Sha/tetbury, 
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CCLXXXIIL 
Reading maketh a füll man ; Conference a ready man ; 
and writiiig an exact man ; and, therefore, if a man write 
little, he had need have a great memory ; if he confer 
little, he had need have a present wit ; and if he read 
little, he had need have much cunaing, to seem to know 
tbat he doth not. — Lord Bacon, 

CCLXXXIV. 
To judge rightly of cur own worth, we should retire a 
little from the world, to see its pleasures — and pains too, 
in their proper size and dimensions ; this, no doubt, was 
the reason, St. Paul, when he intended to convert Felix, 
began bis discourse upon the day of iudgment, on pur- 
pose to take the heart from off this world and its pleasures, 
which dishonour the understanding so as to turn the 
wisest of men into fools and children. — Sterne, 

CCLXXXV. 
Why will any man be so impertinently officious as to 
teil me all prospect of a foture State is only fancy and 
delunon ? Is there any merit in being the messenger of 
ill news 1 If it is a dream, let me enjoy it, since it makes 
*ne both the happier and better man. — Addison, 

ccLxxxvr. 

In whatever country a man may hide himself, fortune 
and the malice of evif men will be sure to find him out : 
for which reason, says he, the soul ought to withdraw 
itself, into its impregnable fortress of constancy, whence 
if it looks with contempt on all human things, the darts 
which fortune and the world shall throw at him, virill fall 
innoxions at his feet. — Seneca. 

CCLXXXVIT. 
Sin « never at a stay ; if we do not retreat from it, we 
iball advance in it ; and the furtber on we go, th« more 
we have to come back. — Barrour 
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CCLXXXVllI. 
Men shoulil press forward in fame's glorions chaae» 
Nobles look backward, and so lose the race. 

Taung, 
CCLXXXIX. 
Every one must see and feel, tbat bad thoughts quickly 
npeo into bad actions ; aod tbat if the latter only are for- 
bidden, and the former left free, all morality will sooo be 
at an end. — Porteut, 

ccxc. 

Try a good poem as you would soiind a pipkin ; and if 
it rings well upon the knuckle, be sure there is no flaw in 
it. Verse without rhyme is a body without soul, (for 
*' the Chief lie con»steth in the rhyme/'} or a bell without 
a clapper ; which, in strictness, is no bell» as being nei- 
ther of use nor delight. — Swift, 

CCXCI. 
As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant mo> 
ments, and fills up the chasms of thought with ideas of 
what is past, we have other faculties that agitate and 
employ her upon what is to come. These are the passions 
of hope and vi^^-^Spectatot, 

CCXCII. 

^They who write, because all write, have still 

Th' ezcuse for writing, and for writing ill, 
But he is worst, who beggarly doth chaw 
Other wits' fruit. 

Donne. 
CCXCIII. 
It is the nature of ambition to make men liars and 
«.aeaters ; to hide the truth in their breasts, and show, like 
jugglers, nothing in their mouths. — SaUust, 

CCXCIV. 
little that is truly noble can be expected from one who 
is ever poring on his cash-book, or balancing bis accounts. 
'—Spectaior, 
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ccxcv. 

Ah : how Sophia, can you leave me 
Your lover, and of hope bereave ! 
Go fetch the Indian's borrowed plume, 
Yet richer far than that you bloom. 
I'm but a lodger in your heart : 
And more than me, I fear, have pprt. 

Calcott, 

CCXCVI. 

** Imitators are bnt a servile kind of cattle," sa}s the 

poet : or at best the keepers of cattle for other men ; they 

bave nothing which is properly their own ; that is a snffi- 

cient mortification for me, while I am translating VirgiL 

ccxcvn. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly on to him 
whose whole employment is to watch its flight^ — Johsuo», 

CCXCVIII. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Shiiispeare, 
CCXCIX. 
To correct the particular faults of private men, would be 
a work too infinite ; yet some there be of that nature, that 
though they be in private men, yet their evil reacheth to a 
general hurt, as the eztortion of sherifTs, and their sub- 
sheriffs and bailiffs, the corruption of victuallers, &c« — 
Spenser, 

CCC. 
Our studies will be for ever, in a very great degree, 
ander the direction of chanre ; like travellers we must 
take what we can get, and when we can get it. — Sir J. 
Reynolds. 

CCCI. 

Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue of those 

virtues and good qualities he expects to find, in the person 

of a friend ; but very few of us are careful to cultivat« 

thcm in ourselves. — Spectator. 

o 
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CCCII. 
There is nothing in itself valuable or despicable, de- 
.sirable or hateful, beautifui or deformed ; but tbese attri« 
butes arise from the particular constitation and fabric d 
human sentiment ana affection. — Hume, 

CCCIII. 

Nothing is so modish as an agreeable negligence. In 
a Word, good-breeding shows itself most, where to an 
ordinary eye it appears the least. — Adduon, 

CCCIV. 

Look on this globe of earth, and you will find it to be a 
very coroplete and fashionable dress. What is that 
which some call land, but a fine coat faced with green ? 
or the sea but a waistcoat of water-tabby ? Proceed to 
the particular works of the creation, you will find how 
curious journeyman Nature hath been to trim up the vege- 
table beaux. Observe how sparkith a peruke adorns the 
head of a beech, and what a fine doublet of white satin is 
worn by the birch. To conclude from all, what is man 
himself but a micro-coat, or rather a complete suit of 
clothes with all its trimmingSd — Swift. 

cccv. 

Actiont, looks, words, Steps, form the aiphabet by 
which you may spell characters : some are mere letters, 
flome contain entire words, lines, whole pages, which at 
once decipher the life of a man. One such genuine un- 
iuterrupted page mav be your key to all the rest ; but 
first be certain that lie wrote it all alone, and without 
thinking of publisher or reader.— /^va/er. 

CCCVI. 
The paths of virtue are plain and straight, so that the 
blind, persons of the roeanest capacity, shall not err.— . 
Dishonesty requires skill to conduct it, and as great art to 
conceal — what *tis every one's interest to detecL And I 
think T need not remind you how oft it happens in tt« 
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tempts of this k'iDd — where worldly meo, ia haste to be 
rieh, have ovemin the only means to it, — ^and for want of 
laying their contrivances with proper canning, or manag- 
ing them with proper secresy and advantage, have lost for 
ever, what theymight have certainly secured with honesty 
and plain-dealing.-- The general causes of the disappoint- 
ments in their business, or of the unhappiness in their 
lives, lying but too manifestly in their own disorderly pas- 
sions, which, by attempüng to carry them a shorter way to 
riches and honour, disappoint them of both for ever, aod 
make piain their ruin is from themselves, and that they 
eat the fniits which their own hands have watered and 
ripened. — Sterne, 

CCCVII. 
I thmk, 1 never knew an instance of great qnickness of 
parta being joined with great solidity. The most rapid 
rivers are seldom or never deep. — Shenstone, 

CCCVIIL 

There is nothing keeps longer than a middling fortune, 
and nothing melfs away sooner than a great oue. Poverty 
treads upon the heels of great and unexpected riches. — 
Brvyere, 

CCCIX. 

Nothing is more precious than time, and those who mis- 
fpend it are the greatest of all prodigals. — Theophrattus 

CCCX. 

Before dinner, men meet with great inequality of nn • 
derstanding ; and those who are conscious of their infe- 
riority, have the modesty not to talk : when they have 
drunk wine, every man feels himself happy, and loses that 
modesty, and grows impndent and vociferous : but he is 
not improved ; be is only not sensible of his defects. — 
Johnson* 

CCCXI. 

Custom is a violent and treacherous school-mistress. 
?he, by little and little, slyly and unperceived, slips in 
the foot of her authority, but having by this geutle and 
o2 
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humble beginning, with the benefit of time, fixed and 
established it, she then unmasks a furious and tyrannic 
countenance, agaiost which we have no roore the courage 
or the power so mach as to lift up oar eyes. — Mimtaignt 

CCCXII. 

Tnie courage has so little to do with anger that there 
Aes always the strongest suspicioa against it, where this 
passion is highest. The txue courage is cool and calm. 
The bravest of men have the least of a brutal buUying 
insolence ; and in the very time of danger are found the 
most sereoe, pleasant, and free. Kage, we know^ can 
make a coward forget himself and fight. But what is 
done in fury or anger cau never be placed to the accouDt 
of courage. Were it otherwise, womankind might claim 
to be the stoutest sex ; for their hatred and anger have 
ever been allowed the strongest and most lasting. — 
Shcfiesbury, 

CCCXIII. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to 
those hours which splendour cannot gild, and acclamation 
cannot exhilarate. Those soft intervals of unbended 
amusement, in which a man shrinks to his natural dimen- 
aions, and throws aside the Ornaments or disguises which 
he feels, in privacy, to be useless encumbrances, and to 
lose all effect when they become familiär. To be happy 
at home is the ultimate result of all ambition ; the end to 
which every enterprise and labour tends, and of which 
every desire prorapts the prosecution. It is indeed at 
home that every man must be known, by those who would 
make a just estimate either of his virtue, or felicity ; for 
smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, and the mind 
IS often dressed for show in painted honour and fictitious 
oeuevolence. — Johnson, 

CCCXIV. 

Love is a fire that bums and sparkies, 
In man, as nat'rally as in charcoals« 
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Which sooty chemists stop in hole«, 
When out of wood they eztract coals ; 
So lovers should their passions choke, 
Tbat tbough tbey barn they may not smoke« 

Butler. 

cccxv. 

It seems to be with the devil in respect to the disorder 
of the soul, as it is with the spieen in respect to the dis- 
teropei-s of the body ; whatsoever is amiss, or indisposed, 
the Charge is sure to lie there. — Ih, South, 

CCCXVI. 
In vain would art presnme to guide 

The chariot wheels of praise ; 
When fancy driving ranges free 
Fresh flowers selectsng like the bee. 
And regularly strays. 

PhtlHps, 

cccxvn. 

Tlie World produces for every pint of honey, a gallon 
of gall ; for every dram of pleasure, a pound of pain ; for 
eveiy inch of mirth, an eil of moan ; and as the ivy twines 
around the oak, so does misenr and misfortune encom- 
pass the bappiness of man. Felicity, pure and unalloyed 
felicity, is not a plant of earthly growtn ; her gardens are 
the skies. — Burion, 

CCCXVIIL 
Ordinary qnacksand charlatans are thoroughly sensible 
faow necessaiy it is to support themselves by collateral 
assistances, and therefore always lay claim to some su- 
pemumerary accomplishments which are wholly foreign 
to their profession^ — Tatler, 

CCCXIX. 

Earthly n^atness is a nice thing, and requires so much 
chariness in the managing, as the contentment of it 
cannot requite. — HalL 

ü 3 
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CCCXX. 

Among oar Scythian ancestors, the number of pens was 
so infinite, that Herodotus had no otber way of expressing 
it than by saying, that in the regions far to tbe north, it 
was bardly possible for a man to travel, the very air was 
so replete with feathers. — Swift. 

CCCXXI. 

To live deprived of one's country is intolerable. Is it 
so ? how comes it then to pass that such unmbers of men 
live out of their countries hy choice. Observe how the 
streets of London and Fans are crowded. Call over 
those millions by name, and ask one by one of what 
country they are : how many will you find, who from dif- 
ferent parts of the earth come to inhabit these great eitles, 
which afford the largest opportunities and the largest en- 
couragement to virtue ana vice. Some are drawn by 
ambition, and some are sent by duty ; many resort thither 
to improve theii minds, and many to improve their for- 
tunes : others bring their beauty, and others their elo- 
quence to market. Remove from bence, and go to the 
utmost extremities of the east or west; visit the barbarous 
nations of Africa, or the iahospitable regions of the north, 
you will find no climate so baa, no country so savage, as 
not to have some people who come from abroad, and 
inhabit there by choice. — Bolingbroie, 

CCCXXII. 

The fangs of a bear, and the tusks of a wild boar, do not 
bite worse, and make deeper gashes, than a goosequill 
sometimes : no not even the badger bimself, who is saiü 
to be so tenacious of bis bite, that be will not give over 
bis hold tili he feels bis teeth meet, and the bones crack. 
^HowelL 

CCCXXIII. 

The passion of some lovers is such, that it eludes the 
rigour of their fortune, and baffles the force of a blow, 
which neither feels, because each receives it for the sake 
of the otber.— ra/Zer. 
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CCCXXIV. 
Bartering his venal wit for sums of gold. 
He cast himself into the saintlike mould ; 
Groan'd, sigh'd, and pray'd, wbile godliness wa« gain, 
The loudest bag-pipe of the squeaking train. 

CCCXXV. 

Clear aud round dealing is the honour of man*s nature, 
and mixture of falsehood is like a]Ioy in coin of gold and 
lilver, which may make the metal work the better, but it 
embaseth it : for these winding and crooked courses are 
the goings of the serpent ; wbich goeth basely upon the 
belly and not upon the feet. — Lord Bacon, 

CCCXXVI. 
Rest unto our souls ! — *tis all we want — the end of all 
our wishes and pursuits : give us a prospect of this, we 
take the wings of the moming, and fl^ to the uttermost 
parts of the earth to have it in possession : we seek for it 
m titles, in riches and pleasures — climb up after it by am- 
bitioD, — come down again and stoop for it by avarice, — 
try all extremes ; still we are gooe out of the way, nor is 
It, tili after many miserable experiments, that we are 
convinced at last, we have been seeking every where for 
it, but where there is a prospect of finding it ; and that is 
within ourselves, in a meek and lowly disposition of 
beart. — Sterne, 

CCCXXVII. 
A man b thirty years old before be has any settled 
thoughts of his fortnne : it is not completed before fifty ; 
he falls a building in his old age, and dies by that time 
his house is in a condition to be painted and glazed.— 
Bruytre. 

CCCXXVIIT. 
Families are sometimes chequered as in brains, so in 
Dulk. — FulUr, 
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CCCXXIX. 
A seat io this hooie for good purposes, for bad purposes, 
for no purposes at all, (except toe mere consideraüoD 
derived from being concerned m the public councii,) wiU 
ever be a iirst-rate object of ambition in England. Am- 
bition is no exact calculator. Avance itself does not 
calculate strictly when it games. — Burke ou Parliamemt, 

cccxxx. 

The comipt part of the sect of Epicurus, only bonrowed 
his name, as the roonkey did the cat's elaw to draw the 
chestnat out of the fire. — Swifl. 

CCCXXXI. 

Base rivals, who true wit and merit hate, 
Caballing still against it with the great, 
Maliciously aspire to gain renown, 
By Standing up, and pulling others down. 

Dryden. 

CCCXXXII. 

Show me the man, who knows what life is, who dreads 
death ; and 1*11 show thee a prisoner who dreads his 
liberty. — Sterne, 

CCCXXXIIL 
Prudent men lock up their motives ; letting familiais 
have a key to their heart, as to their garden.— äiWiMfoiie. 

CCCXXXIV. 

A woman of fortune, being used to the handling of 
nioney, snends it judiciously : but a woman who gets the 
command of money for the first time upon her marriage, 
bas such a gust in spendiug it, that she thiows it away 
with great profusion. — Johnson, 

CCCXXXV. 

The infinitely little constitutes the infimte difference in 
works of art, and in the deg^rees of morals %nd religion ; 
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the greater the lapidity, precision, and acuteoess, with 
whicb this is observed and determined, the more authentic 
and the greater the observer. — Lavater, 

CCCXXXVI. 
I own it, that from Whitsuntide to within three weekt 
of Cbristmas, — *tis not long — *tis like nothing ; — ^but to 
those who know what death is, and what havoc and 
destruction he can make, before a man can well wheel 
about, — ^'tis like a whole age. — Sterne, 

CCCXXXVII. 
A shrewd observer once said, that in Walking the streets 
of a slippery moming, one might see where the good- 
natored people lived, by the ashes thrown on the ice 
before the doors. — FrankUn, 

CCCXXXVIII. 

He is rieh whose income is more than his expenses ; 
and he is poor whose expenses exceed his income. — 
Bmyere. 

CCCXXXIX. 

Lying is a hateful and accursed vice. We are not 
men, nor have other tie upon one another, but our word. 
If we did but discover the horror and consequences of it, 
we should pursue it with fire and sword, and more jusily 
than other crimes. — Montaigne, 

CCCXL. 

Injustice arises either from precipitation or indolence, 
or from a mixture of both ; the rapid and the slow are 
seldom jost ; the nnjust wait either not at all, or wait too 
long. — Laoater, 

CCCXLI. 

My bnsiness has been to view, as opportunity was 
offered, every place in which mankind was to be seen ; 
but at card-tables, however brilliant, I have always 
thought my visit lost, for I could know not hing of the 
Company, bnt their dothes and their faces. — Johnson, 
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CCCXLII. 
I htiYt known meo, grossly injured in tbeir afTairs, 
depart pleased, at least sit'eot, only because they were 
injured in good language, ruined in caresses, and kissed 
while they were strack under tbe fifth rib. — Souilu 

CCCXLIII. 
A sentence well couched, takes both tbe sense aud tbe 
uaderstanding. I love not those cart-rope speeches that 
are longer tban tbe memory of man can fathom.— 
Feltham, 

cccxuv. 

I asked a gentkman tbe otber day tbat is famous for a 
good carver (at wbich acquisition be is out of countenaace« 
imagining it may detract from some of bis more essential 
qualifications) to belp me to sometbing tbat was near 
bim ; but be excused himself, and blushing, told me, of 
all things he could never carve in bis life ; though it caa 
be proved npon him tbat he cuts up, disjoints, and un- 
!S, with incomparable dexterity. — Spectator, 
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Wit written is tbat wbich is well defined, tbe bappy 
result of tbougbt, or prodoct of imagination.-^Z>ry</ei». 

CCCXLVL 

Though tbe motion of tbe cart-wbeel is so obvious, and 
seems so piain a tbing that the carman himself never looks 
upon it with wonder ; yet after Aristotle had taken notice 
of the difBculty that occurred about it, tbis trivial pheno- 
menon has perplexed divers great wits, not only scbool- 
men, but matbematicians ; and continues yet so to do.— 
Boyle, 

CCCXLV1I. 

To display tbe least Symptoms of leaminff, er to 
seem to know more tban your footman, is become an 
cffence against tbe niles of politeness, and is branded 
with the name of pedantry and ill-breeding. The very 
sound of a Roman or a Grecian name, as the ladies call 
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n, though their owd are perfaaps harder by half, is enough 
to disconcert the temper of a dozen countesses, and to 
strike a whole assembly of fine gentiemen domb with 
amazement. — B. Thornton, 

CCCXLVIII. 
The same care and toU Uiat raiae a dish of peas at 
Christmas, would give bread to a whole family duriog 
Hx moBtha. — Hume, 

CCCXLIX. 
Swift, in bis proposals for a Chamber of Farne, says, 
" All news-writers are excluded, because tbey consider 
fame as it is a report which gives foundation to the fiUing 
up their rhapsodies, and not as it is the emanatiou or 
conseqnence of good aud evil actions." lliese are ex«- 
cepted againrt as justly as butchers in case of life or 
aeath : tbeir familiarity with the greatest names takes off 
the delicacy of their regard, as dealing in blood makes 
the lanii less tender of spilHng it-^-TW/o*. 

CCCL. 

Were a man not to marry a second time» it night be 
concluded that bis iirst wife had given him a disgust to 
roarriage ; but by taking a second wife, be pays the 
highest compliment to the first, by showiog that she made 
him so faappy as a married man, that he wishea to be so 
a second üme.—^oAmtoH. 

OCCLT. 
Hononr that is gained and broken npon another hath 
the quiekest reflection, like diamonds cut with fascets ; 
and, therefore, let a man contend to excel any competi- 
tors of his hononr, in outshooting them, if be can, in their 
own bow^'^Lord Baaom. 

CCCLIL 

Jn^ice is as strictiy due between neighbour nations, as 
between neighbour atizeng. A highwayman is as much 
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a robber wlien he plunders in a gang, as when angle ; 
and a nation tbat makes an unjiut war is only a great 
gaog. — FrankÜH, 

CCCUll. 
Acquaintance and experience avail more in making 
one's fortune than wit ; we think of it too late, and wben 
at last we resolve on it, we begin by those faults which 
we bave not always time to rectifV : whence» perhaps, it 
proceedsy tbat fortunes are so rarely acquired. — Bruyere» 

CCCLIV. 

The mere face-painter has little in common with the 
poet ; but, like the mere historian, copies what he 
sees, and minutely traces every featore, and odd mark. 
'Tis otherwise with the roen of invention and design. 
*l'is from the many objects of nature, and not from a par- 
ticular one, that those geniuses form the ideaof their work. 
Thus the best artists are said to have been indefatigable 
in studyin? the best statues : as esteeming thero a better 
rule than the perfectest human bodies could afford. And 
thus some considerable wits have recommeuded the besr 
poems as preferable to the best histories; and betto 
teaching the truth of characters and nature of mankind. — 
Shaftetfmnf, 

CCCLV. 

The character of a decent, well-behaved gentleman- 
like man, seems more easily attain able by a person of no 
great parts or passions, than by one of greater geniiis and 
more volatility. It is there no mismanagement for the 
former to be chiefly ambitious of it. When a man's capa- 
city does not enable bim to entertain or animate the 
Company, it is the best he can do to reuder himself inof« 
fensive, and to keep bis teeth clean : but the person who 
has talents for discourse, and a passionate desire to enliven 
conversation, ought to have many improprieties excused, 
which in the other were unpardonable. A lady of good 
nature would forgive the blunder of a country esquire, 
who, through zeal to serve her with a glass of claret» 
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sbould involve hk spurs in her BrusseU apn» : on tbe 
coDtrary, the fop (who may, in some sense, use the wordt 
of Horace :— 

Quod Terum Rtque decena curo et rofo^ et cmnii i« hoc rani) 

would be entitled to no pardos for such unaccountable 
miscondttct. — Shenttone* 

CCCLVl. 
Nothing can be inore destructive to ambitioB, and the 
passioo for con(}uest, than tbe true gystem of astronomy 
Wbat a poor thmg ig even the whole globe in comparison 
ef the infinite extent of nature ! — FimttneUe, 

CGCLVIL 
A man who sets out in tbe world with real timidity and 
(Uffidence, has not an equal chance in it ; he will be dis 
oouraged, put by, or trampled upon. But to succeed, * 
man, especiallya young one» should have in ward firm- 
oess, sl^iness, and intrepidity ; with exterior modesty 
and seeming diffideoce. He must modestly, but reso- 
Intely, assert bis own rightg and privilegeg. Suaviter in 
modo, hui fortiter in re. He should hlve an appaxent 
frankness and openness, but with inward caution and 
closeness. All tnese thiugs will come by frequenting and 
observing good cpmpany. — Chesterßeld, 

CCCLVIII. 
A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make 
beanty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good- 
natured. It will ligbten gickness, poverty, and affliction ; 
convert ignorance into an amiabk simpticity, and render 
deformity itself agreeable. — Addison, 

CCCLtX. 

Pride ig nearly related to beggary and want, eitber by 

£atber or mother, and sometimeg by both ; and to soeak 

DatBTftlly, it very geldom happens among roen to fall out 

wben alt have enough, invasions «gually teÄvelling froi« 
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north to sotttb, that is to say, from poverty upon plentj 
Swift, 

CCCLX. 

The real lineage and succession ot wit, is plainlj 
founded in nature. — Shaftetbury, 

CCCLXI. 

It has been computed by some political arithmetician, 
that if every man and woman would work for four houis 
each day on something useful, that laboor woald prodttce 
8u£Bcient to procure all the necesaaries and comforts of 
life ; want and misery would be banished out of the 
World, and the rest of the twenty-four hours might be 
leisure and pleasure. — FrankUn, 

CCCLXII. 
A reserved man is in continual conflict with the social 
part of his nature, and even grudses himself the laugh 
uto which he is sometimes betrayed. — Shentttme, 

CCCTJCIII. 
There is no object in nature and the world, without its 
good, nsefui, or amiable side. He who discovers that 
side iirst in inanimate things is sa^cious ; and he who 
discovers it in the animate, is liberal. — Laoaier, 

CCCLXIV. 
The pride of being iirst of a Company is but too com- 
vnon ; but is verv silly, and very prejudicial. Nothing \a 
the World lets cfown a character more than that wrong 
turn. — CAesterßeUU 

CCCLXV. 
As benevolence is the most sociable of all virtues/so it is 
of the largest extent ; for there is not any man, either lo 
great or ao little, but he is yet capable of giTing and ot 
leceinng benefits.— f «ne:«* 
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CCCLXVI. 
The premeditation of death is the Draneditation of 
liberty ; he who has learnt to die hat roigot to lerre.— - 

CCCLXVIL 

Rhyme the rudder is of Tenet, 

With whico, like ships they steer their coursei* 

Butler, 

CCCLXVIII. 
Vision iB the art of seeing things inruuble. — Swift, 

CCCLXIX. 

I have neiiher the scholar's melancholy, which is emu- 
lation ; nor the muücian's, which is fantastical ; Dor the 
conitier'Sy which is proud ; nor the soldier's, which is 
ambitious ; nor the lawyer's which is politic ; nor the 
lady'Sy which is nice ; nor the lover's, wnich is all these. 
'^Shakipeare, 

CCCLXX. 

To ndse a fortane, and especially a great fortune, a man 
must have a kind of wit ; bat it is neither the good not 
the fine, the great nor the sublime, the 8tron|; nor the de* 
licate : I am at a loss to exjplain which it is ; they who 
baTe ezperienced it, may probably help me out. — Bruyere. 

CCCLXXL 

At the New Exchange they are eloquent for the want 
of cash, bat in the city they ooght with cash to supply their 
want of eloqnence. — Speetator. 

CCCLXXTI. 
He thatmakes himself famous bv bis eloquence, justice, 
or armsy illustrates bis extraction, let it be never so mean ; 
and gives inestimable reputation to his parents. We 
should never have heard of Sophroniscus, but for his son, 
Socrates ; nor of Ariosto and Gryllus, if it had not been 
for Xenophon and Plato Seneca. 
H 2 
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cxxjLxxin. 

There b a cunoing, wliieh we in Eagland call th« 
lurniog of the eat in the paw ; whick if , wbea thal which 
a man says to another, he lays it as if anothec had aaid it 
to him. — Lord Bacon, 

CCCLXXIV. 

What scripture and all civilized natioBS teach con- 
cerning th« crime ef taking away another raan's Kfe — ^is 
applicable to the wickedness of a man's attemptiog to 
bereave himself of his own« He has no more right over 
it, than over that of others : and whatever false glones 
haVe beeo put upon it by men of bad beads or bad hearts 
— it is at the lx>ttom a complication of cowardice, and 
wickedness, and weakness ) — is one of the fatalest mis- 
takes desperation can hurry a mao into. — Sterne, 

CCCLXXV. 
A gatne of jokes is composed partlv of skill, partly et 
Chance ; a man may be beat at times by one who bat not 
the tenth part of his wit. — Joktuou, 

CCCLXXVL 
Oor friend and we were invited abroad od a party of 
pleasnre» which is to last for ever. His chair was ready 
. first ; and he is gone before us. We conld not all cua- 
veniently start together ; and why sboiild yon and I be 
grieved at this, since we are soon to follow, and know 
where to find him ? — Franklin on the Death ^f hie Brother. 

CCCLXXVII. 

Men of noble birth are noted to be enTions towards 
new men when they rise ; for the distance is altered ; and 
it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come on 
they think theroselves go h^xk.-^^Lerd Baeon. 

ccrLxxviii. 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man appear 
so contemptible and little in the eyes of the world as in« 
ronstancy, especiall^ when it regards religion or party. 
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In either of these caaes, though a man perhapa does but 
bis duty in changing bis side, he not onl^ makes bimself 
bated by those he left, but is seldom hearuly esteemed by 
those he comes over to. — Additon. 

CCCLXXIX. 
News-hnnters haye great leisure, with little thougfat ; 
mnch petty ambition to be thought intelligent, without 
4ny other pretension tban being able to communicate 
what they have just learnt. The instniction and intelli- 
gence of fools is but a minute old when 'tis delivered.— 

CCCLXXX. 

Every moYement of tbe theatre by a skilfnl poet is 
communicated, as it were, by magic to tbe spectators ; 
who weep, tremble, resent, rejoice, and are inflamed with 
all tbe variety of passions whicb actuate the several per- 
sonages of the dramair—^sm«. 

CCCXXXI. 

As to the business of being profound, it is with writers 
«s with wells ; a person with good eyes may see to the 
bottom of tbe deepest, provided aoy water be tbere : and 
that often, when tbere is nothing in tbe world at tbe 
bottom besides dryness and dirt, though it be but a yard 
and a half under ground, it sball pass, bowever, for 
wondrous deep, upon no wiser a reason tban because it is 
wondruus dark. — Steift. 

CCCLXXXIL 
The way to gain a good reputation is to endeavour to 
be what you desire to appear. — Socratet, 

CCCILXXXIII. 
We might, peradventare, be less noisy and more pro- 
fitable in Company, if at convenient times we discharged 
some of our articuiate sound, and spoke to ourselves vivd 
voce when alone. For Company is an extreme provoca- 
tive to fancy ; and, like a hotbed in gardening, is apt lo 
H 3 
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make oar imafirinationa sprout too fast. But bv the inti« 
eipatiDg remeüy of soliloquy, vre may effectaaily pidvid« 
against the inconvemeDce. — Skt^tesbury, 

CCCLXXXIV. 
Tt is not necessary to be drunk one's seif, to relish the 
wit of druakenness. Do we oot judge of the drunken 
wit of the dialogne betweeti lago and Cassio, (the most 
excellent io its kind,) when We are quite sober 1 Wit u 
wit, by whatever means it is produced ; and, if good, will 
appear so at all times. I admit tbat the spirits are raised 
by drinking, as by the comiDon particii>ation of any plea- 
sure : cock-fighting or bear-baiting will raise the spirits 
of a Company, as drinking does, though surely they will 
not improve conversation. I also admit, that there are 
some sluggish meii who are improved by drinkiog, as 
there are iruits which are not good tili they are rotten : 
there are such men, but they are medlarsd — Johntom, 

CCCLXXXV. 
That which has h^ppened to one, may happen to ewry 
man : and therefore that excellent nile of cur Saviour in 
acts of benevolence, as well as every thing eise, should 
^orern us ; " that whatsoerer ye would that inen should 
do to you, do ye also unto ÜtiemJ'-'-^teme, 

CCCLXXXVI. 

Horace appears in good humour white he censures , 
and therefore bis censure has the more weight, as supposed 
to proceed from judgment, not from passion. — Young, 

CCCLXXXVII. 

Time*s glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsebood, and bring truth to light« 

To stamp the seal of time ou aged things, 
To wake the morn, and centinel the night, 
To wrong the wronger, tili he render right 

Shakaptare» 
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CCCLXXXVIII. 

A man that ia out of humour whea an nnexpected 
gtiest breaks in upon bim, and does not care for sa« 
crificing an afternoon to any cbauce comer ; that will b« 
master of bis own time and pursuer of bis own inclina- 
tions, makes bnt a very unsociable %nre m this Ufe.— > 
Spectator* 

CCCLXXXIX. 

Sucb as are in immediate fear of lostng tbeir estates, 
of banisbment, or of slavery, live in perpetual anguish, 
and lose all appetite and repose ; wbereas, sucb as are 
actnally poor, slaves, and eziles, oftimes live as merrily 
as men in a better condition ; and so many people, who, 
impatient of the perpetual alarms of fear, bave banged 
and drowned tbemselves, give us sufficiently to under- 
stand, tbat it is more importunate and insupportable tban 
death itself. — Montaigne. 

cccxc. 

Real friendsbip is a slow grower ; and never thrives, 
anless engrafted upon a 9\oSl of known and reciproeal 
mmti^Cheaterßeld. 

CCCXCI. 
It passes in tbe world for greatness of mind, to be per- 
petually giving and loading people witb bounties : but it 
is one tbing to know bow to give, and anotber tbing to 
know bow to keep. Give me a beart tbat is easy and 
open, but I will bave no boles in it ; let it be bouotiful 
with judgment ; but I will bave notbing nin out of it if 
I know \\,'--Seneca, 

CCCXCII. 
If it be necessary, as the case is witb some baiTen wits, 
to take in tbe tbougbts of otbers in order to draw forth 
tbeir own, as dry pumps will not play tili water is thrown 
• into them ; in tbat necessity, I would recommend some of 
tbe approved Standard autbors of antiquity for your 
pejTusal, as a poet and a wit j because maggols being 
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wbat 70a look for, you will find they aboand in good old 
authoni, as in rieh old checse, not in the new ; and for 
that reason you must have the classics, especially the 
most worm>eaten of them, often in your hands. But with 
this caation.that you are not to use tbose ancients as unlucky 
lads do their old fatbers, and make no conscience of pick- 
ing their pockets and pillaging thenu Your business is 
not to steal from them, but to improve upon them, and 
make their sentiments your own ; which' is an effect of 
great judgment ; and though difficult, yet very posiible 
without the scurvy imputation of iilching ; for I numbly 
conceive, though I light my candle at my neighbour'a 
fire, that does not alter theproperty, or make the wick, 
the wax, or the flame, or the whole candle less my own. 
"-Swift. 

CCCXCIII. 
Fleet-street has a very animated appearance ; but I 
think the füll tide of human existence is at Charing-cross. 1 

I 
i 
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CCCXCIV. 

How many are like those trees, which being already 
tall and well grown, are transplanted into gardens, to the | 

surprise of those who behold them in those fine places, 
where they never saw them grow, and who know neither ' 

their beginning nor progress. — Bruyen. \ 

cccxcv. 

Every medicine is an innovation, and he that will not ' 

apply new remedies must ezjpect new evils ; for time is I 
the greatest innovator ; and it time of course alter things 
to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter 
them to the better, what shall be the end ? — LordBrneon, 

CCCXCVI. 
It is a Short step from modesty to humility ; but t 
shorter one from vanity to foUy, and from weakness tr 
falsehood. — Zova/er. 



CCCXCVII. 
People will, in a great degree, and not wiüuNit nason, 
form their opiinoD of you, upoa Uuit wbich the^ bave of 
youi friends ; and tbere is a Spanish proverb wtucb says» 
veryjusUy, " TeUmeytith whom you Iw», mudiwillteU 
ymc wli9 ffou artj* One ma^ fairly suppoae thal a man 
who make« a knave or fool hu friend, has flomcthing very 
bad to do or conceal. But at the tarne thne tbat yoa 
carefolly decline tbe friendship of knavcs and foob, u it 
can be called friendahip, there ia no oecafion to oake 
eitber of tbem your enemiei, wantonly and nnproroked ; 
for they are niinieroas bodica; and I would ratber 
cboose a secure aeutraiity, tban an alilance or war, with 
eitber of tbem« — Chetterfield, 

cccxcvin. 

He tfaat will gi^e himself to all maniier of ways to get 
money, may be rieh ; so he that lets fly all he knows or 
thinks, mav by chance be satirically witty. Honesty 
sometimes keeps a man from growing nch, and civility 
from being witiyj^ Seiden, 

CCCXCDL 

Some men use no other roeans to acquire respect, tban 
by insisting on it ; and it sometimes aoawers their pur- 
pose, as it does a highwayman's in regard to money.— 
SAensione. 

CCCC. 

Those who lose nothing when they lose all, are the 
roost deplorable of mortals : and those who gain nothing 
when they gain the most, deserve the greatest portion of 
pity. — ZimmermoM, 

CCCCI. 

Prejudice may be considered as a oontinual falsa me- 
dium of viewing things, for prejudiced persons not only 
never speak well, but also never think well of those whom 
they dislike, and the wbole character and conduct is con- 
sidered with an eye to that particular thing wbich olTends 
tbem. — Butler, 
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CCCCIL 

In comedy, the plot tariis on marriage ; in tragedy, it 
tanu on murder. The whole intrigue, in the one and 
the other, turas on tbis ^nd eveot ; will they many t 
will they not mairy t will they mnrder 1 will they not 
muider t There will be a mamage ; there will be mar- 
der ; and this forma act the first. There will be no mar- 
riage ; there will be no murder ; and this gives birth to act 
the second. A new mode of marrying and of murdering 
is prepared for the third act. A new difficulty impedes 
the marriage or the murder, which the fourth act discuas- 
es. At last, the marriage and the murder are effected 
for the benefit of the last act.^iZovMea». i 

CCCCIII. I 

To be flattered is grateful, even when we know that | 

our praises are not believed by those who pronounce i 

them ; for they prove at least oui power, and show that i 

our favour is vsUued, since it is purchased by the mean- I 

ness of falsehood. — Johuon. I 

CCCCIV. 

Some men make it a case of conscience whether a man 
may have a pigeon-house ; because bis pigeons eat other 
folks' com. But there is no such thing as conscience in 
the buriness ; the matter is, wnetner he be a man of such 
quality that the State allows him to have a dove-house ; 
If so, there's an end of the business, bis pigeons have a 
right to eat where they please themselve8.^iSe/<£ni. 

ccccv. 

Look out of yonr door — take notice of that man ; see 
what disquieting, intriguing, and shifüng, he is content to 
go througt), merely to be thought a man of piain dealiog : 
three erains of honesty would save him all this trouble : — 
alas 1 he has them not. — Sterne, 

CCCCVI. 
llie web of our life is of a mingled yam, good aud ill 
together : our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped 
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them not ; and our crimes would despair, if they were not 
cherished by our virtues. — Shakspeare^ 

CCCCVTI. 

The embroiderer and confectioner would b« super- 
iiuoQSy they would have no vent for their delicacies and 
finery, were we modest and temperate : courts would be 
deserts, and kings unattended, if we were void of vanity 
and interest. Men are willing to be slaves in one place, 
to lord it in another. It seems aa if a proud iroperious 
air was there giveu by wholesale to the great ones, for 
them to retail in their provinces. They do ezactiy what 
IS done with regard to them, they are apes of majesty.-— 
Brufere. 

CCCCVHL 

Deference, before Company, is the genteelest kind of 
flattery. The flattery of epistles affects one less, as 
they cannot be shown wilhout an appearance of vanity. 
Flattery of the rerbal kind is gross. In short, applause 
is of too coarse a nature to be swallowed in the gross; 
tfaongh the extract or tincture be ever so agreeable. — 
Shentione. 

CCCCIX. 

A man shall see, where there is a house füll of children, 
one or two of the eldest respected, and the youngest made 
wantons ; but in the midst, some that are as it were for- 
gotten, who, many times, nevertheless, prove the best« 
The illiberality of parents, in allowance towards their 
children, is a harmral error, and makes them base ; ac* 
qnaints them with shifts; makes them sort with mean 
Company ; and makes them surfeit more when they come 
to plenty : and therefore the proof is best when mevkeep 
their authority towards their children, but not their purse. 
LordBacon* 

CCCCX. 

A certain air of pleasantry and humour, which prevails 
now-a-days in the fashionable world, gives a son the as- 
snrance to teil his father, he has lived too lon^ ; and a 
husband the privilege of talking of his second wife before 
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bisfintt Butlet the airy gentlimiaD» who makes thua 
bold with othere, retire awhile out of Company, and he 
scarce dares teil himself his wishes« — Shaftetbttry, 

CCCCXI. 

Indigence cziits b^ the vantty of opulence : the vaaity 
ef poTerty is gratifying ; but its pride u death te the 
grandees of the earth« — Zimmermmm» 

CCCCXIL 

Courtship u a fine bowUng-green turf, all galtopiag 
round, and sweet hearting, a sunshine boliday in summer 
tbne. But when once throngfa matrimony'a turnpike, the 
weather becomes wintry, and some husbands are seized 
v'iih a cold aguish fit, to which the faculty give the 
name of indifTerence. Courtship b matrimony's running 
footman, but seldom stays to see the stodking tbrown ; it 
is too often carried away by the two grmid preservatives 
of matrimomal friendshtp, delicacy and gratitude. Tbere 
«9 also anether distemper very mortal to the honey-moon, 
His what the hidiet somctimes are aeized with, aud the 
College of physicians call it sullenness. This distemper 
generally arises from some ill-conditioned speech, with 
which the lady has been hart ; who then, leaning on her 
elbow npon the breakiast table, her cheek resting upon 
the palm of her band, her eyes fized earneatly upon the 
fire, her feet beating tat'too time ; — the husband in the 
mean while biting his lips, nuUing down his ruffles, 
stamping about the room, and looking at his lady like the 
devil. At last he s^ruptty demands of her, <' What*s the 
matter with yon, madam 1" The lady mUdly leplies — 
•*Ndlhing." ♦'What is it yon do mean, madam?"— 
** Nothing." *' What would you make me, madam V— 
*« Nothing.'* ** What is it I have done to you, madam T 
— " O — h— nothing." And this quarrel arose as they sat 
at breakfast : the lady Tery xnnocently ofoserved, *« She 
believed the tea was nuade with Thames waler." The 
husband in merc coatradiction insisted upon it that the 
tea-kettle was #lltd oat of the New River. — G,ji, Sieeoettt 
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ccccxiir. 

People maj bc takea in once, who imagme that an 
anthor u greater in ptiTate life tban other men. Üb- 
common parts reqnbe nncommon oppoitonitiet ior their 
caBrtion. — Johmtom. 

CCCCXIV. 

Sapposing the body of the earth were a ^^eat mass or 
ball of the finest sana, and diat a single grain or particle 
of thit sand sboold be annthilatal every thousand years. 
Snpposbig ihen that yon had H in yoor choioe to be hx^ 
aU nie whüe this prodigious mass of sand was consommg, 
by this slow method, untU there was not a grain of it len, 
on conditiou yon were to be miserable for ever after ; or 
sapposing that yon might be bappy for ever after, on 
condition yon woold be miserable nntil the whole mass 
of sand were tbns amibilated, at tbe rate of one sand in 
a thousand years : which ef diese two cases would . yon 
make yoor cboice ? — Swift, 

CCCCXV. 
If we take a general yiew of the world, we shall find 
that a great ded of virtne, at least oatwaird appearance 
of it, is not so mach from any fixed princq»le as tne terror 
of wbat the World will say, and the hberty it will take 
npon tbe occasiens we shall giye.p— uffterne. 

CCCCXVI. 

Prejudice is an equivocal term ; and may as well raean 
rieht opinions taken npon tnist, and deeply rooted in the 
mmd, as false and absurd opinioas so denved, and grown 
into itd — Hurd. 

CCCCXVU. 

Present time and fnture may be considered as rivals ; 
and he who solicits the one, must expect to be discoun- 
tenanced by the other.— iSfr Joshua ReynoUt, 

CCCCXVIII. 
There is nothing so disagreeable in woiks of humoar, 
as an insipid, nnsnpported vivacity, the yery hasks ot 
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drollery, bottled gmall beer, a man out riding his horse, 
lewdness and impotence, a fiery actor in a phlegmatic 
icene, an illiterate and stupid preacher discouning upon 
Urim and Thummim, and beating the pulpit cushion in 
such a manner, as tbough he would make the dust and 
the truth fly out of it at ouce.^Shenstone, 

CCCCXIX. 
She that has once demanded a settlement has allowed 
the importance of fortnne ; and wben she cannot show 
pecuniary merit, why shonld she think her cheapener 
obliged to purchase 1 — Johnson, 

CCCCXX. 
The pretence of public good, isacheat that will evei 
pass in the world ; though so often abused by ill men, 
that I wouder th« good do not grow ashamed to use it 
any looger. — Sir W, Temple,. 

CCCCXXI. 
No one who was ever so Utile a white an iospector, 
could fail of becommg acquainted with bis own heart. 
And, what was of singular note in these magical glasses, 
it would happen, that by constant and long inspection^ 
the parties accustomed to the practice would acquire. a 
peculiar speculative habit ; so as yirtually to carry about 
with them a sort of pocket mirror, always ready and in 
ose. — Skaflesbmiy» 

CCCCXXII. 
A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing, than 
to act one ; no more right to say a rüde ihing to another, 
than to knock him down.— Johmon, 

CCCCXIH. 
A generons, a brave, a noble deed, performed by an 
adversary, commands our approbation ; while in its con- 
sequences it may be acknowiedged prejudicial to cur par- 
ticnlar interest. — Hume, 
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CCCCXXIV. 

Haopiness is the perpetual possession of being well de- 
ceWed ; for 'tis manifest what migbty advantages fictiott 
bas over tnitb ; and the reaaon is at our elbow, because 
Imagination can build nobler scenes and produce more 
wonderful revolutious tban fortune or nature will be at 
the ezpense to.furnisb. — Swift, 

ccccxxv. 

He that hath a scrupulous conscience is like a borst 
tbat is not well weighed ; he Starts at every bird that flies 
out of the hedge. — Seiden» 

CCCCXXVI. 
Sucb is tbe emptiness of human enjoyment, tbat we 
are always impatient of tbe present Attainment is fol- 
lowed by neglect, and possession by disgust, and the ma- 
licious remark of the Greek epigrammatist on roarriage, 
may be applied to every otber oourse of life, that its two 
days of bappiness are the first and tbe last.-— JbAnjon. 

CCCCXXVIT. 
The honour of a maid is her name ; and no legacy is so 
rieb as honesty. — Shakspeare, 

CCCCXXVIII. 
I would go fifty mUes on foot to kiss the band of that 
man wbose generous heart will eive up the reins of bis 
Imagination into bis auUior's hands — be pleased he knows 
not why, and cares not wherefore. — Sterne, 

CCCCXXIX, 

The prodigal robs bis heir, the miser robs himself. The 
middle way is^ ustice to ourselves and others. — Bruyere, 

CCCCXXX. 

There is no game so small, wberein from my own 
bosom natnrally, and without study or endeavour, I have 
not an extreme aversion for deceit I shuffle and cut, 
i2 
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and make as much clatter witk tke cards, and keep as 
Btrict an ac«»atit Ibr fartlungs, as if it w«re for double 

Sistc^s ; wheQ winning or iMiog agaiust my wife and 
aughter is indifferent to me, as whea I play in good 
eamest with oüieff for th« roundest Bvaoß^-'^iiiontmgm. 

CCCCXXXL 

There is not so poor a book in the world, that would 
not be a prodigious effört, were it wrought out entirely by 
a ain^e icdnd» without die aid of prior iBvestigstors. — 
Johnmm, 

ccccxxxn. 

Purblind to poverty the worldling goes. 
And scarce sees rtgs an inch beyond bis nose, 
Bnt front a crowd can single out bis graee. 
And cringe and ereep to fools wbo stnit in lace. 

CburckilL 
CCCCXXXIIL 
Wbo is tbere that must not be convinced, he is but a 
useless person, though he has never so many good quali- 
ties, and never such an extraordinary merit ; wben he 
considers that at bis death be leaves a world which will 
not mias him^ and where such nombexs are ready to avp- 
ply bis place }'^Bruyere. 

CCCCXXXIV. 
Every great genius seems to ride upon mankind, like 
Pyrrhus on bis elephant; and the way to have the ub- 
solute ascendant of yourrestynag, and to keep yourseat, 
is, ät your first mounting, to aftord bim the whip and 
spurs plentifuUy ; after which you may travel the rest of 
the day with great alacrity, Once kick the world, and 
the World and you live together at a reasonable good. an- 
derstanding. — Swift, 

ccccxxv. 

I see some wbo are mightily giyen to study, pore, and 
comment npon tbeir almanacs, and produce them for 
authority wnen any tbine has fiiUen out pat : though it 
\t hardly possible. but äat tliese wellrwishers to the 
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mathematicSy in saying so much, must sometimes stumble 
npon 8ome truth amongst an infinite number of lies.—; 
Momiairnem 

CCCCXXXVI. 
W hat so foolish as tbe chase of fame Y 
How vain the prize ! bow impotent our aim ! 
For what are men wbo grasp at preise sublime, 
Bat bnbbles on the rapid stream of time, 
That rise and fall, tbat swell, and are no more, 
Born, and forgot, ten thousand in an hoor. 

CCCCXXXVII. 

If envj, Uke anger, did not bnrn itself in its own fire, 
and consame and destroy those persons itpossesses, before 
it can destroy those it wishes worst to, it would set the 
whole World on fire, and leave the most ezcellent persons 
the most miserable. — Lord Clarendon, 

CCCCXXXVIII. 

The ordinary method of making a tragic hero, is to 
clap a böge plume of feathers upon bis head, which rises 
so very high, that there is often a greater length from 
his cHin to the top of bis head, than to the sole of bis foot. 
For my part, when I see a man uttering bis complaiots 
under sach a mountain of feathers, I am apt to look upon 
him rather as an unfortunate lunatic than a distressed 
hero. — Addison, 

CCCCXXXIX. 

Wbo tbinks tbat fortune cannot chanee her mind, 
Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankmd. 
And wbo Stands safest? teil me is it he 
That spreads, and swells, in puff d prosperity t 
Or, blest with Httle, wbose preventing care 
In peaoe pro^des fit arms against a war. 

Pope. 
CCCCXL. 
A proper secresy is the only mystery of able men ; 
mystery is tbe only secresy of weak and cunning oncs^— 
Chetterfieta, 

s3 
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ccccxu. 

i shall set down at length the genealogical table of 
False Humour, and at the same time, place beside it thft 
genealogy of True Humoar, that tlie reader may at one 
view behold their different pedigrees and relation»— 



FaUehood« 
Nonsense. 

FreDzy. Laughter 

FaJse Hunour. 



Trnth, 
Good Sense 

Wit Mirth 

True Humour. 



CCCCXLII, 
As the most fermenüng in a vessel works np to the top 
whatever it has in the bottom, so wine, in tbose who bave 
drank beyond the measure, vents the most inward secTCtii 
— AfoTitidgne. 

CCCCXUII. 
A fopy who admires bis person in a glass, soon entert 
into a resolution of making bis fortune by it, not qaes- 
tioning but every woman that falls in bis way will do hiv 
as much justice as himself« — Hughes, * 

CCCCXLTV. 
Witb wbat, O Codrns ! is thy fancy smit 1 
The flower of learnin^ and the bloom of wit 
Thy gaudy sheWes with crimson bindings glow. 
And Epictetus is a perfect beau. 
How fit for thee bound up in crimson too» 
Gilt, and like them devoted to the view 1 
Thy books are furniture. Methinks 'tis hard 
That science should be purchas'd by the yard. 
And Tonson turn'd upholsterer, send bome 
The ^Ided leather to fit up thy room. 
Not in his author*s liveries alone 
Is Codrus' enidite ambition shown. 
Editions various, at high prices boufht. 
Inform the world what Codrus wouTd be tbought j 
And to this cost, aoother must succeed, 
To pay a sage, who #«y* that he can read. 
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Who titles knows, and inilexes ha« «een ; 
But leaves to — ' what Ue» l>etw«en, 
Of pompous books who shuns the proud expenae. 
And hiimbly u contented with their s^nse. 

CCCCXLV. 
A sewsmoQger is a retailer Qf rumour, that takes np upoc 
trust, and aeüs as cheap as he buvs. He deals in a com- 
modity that will not keep : for if it be not fresh it lies 
Hpoa his hands, and will yield nothing. Tnie or false it 
18 all one to him ; for novelty beug the grace of both, a 
truth grows stale as soon as a lie : and as a dight suil 
will 1^ as well as a better while the fashion holds, a lie 
serves as well as truth tili new ones come up. He i« 
litUe conceraed whether it be good or bad, ibr that doet 
B»t make it in<^e or less news ; and if there be any dif* 
ference, he loves the bad best, becaiise it is said to com« 
soonest ; for he wonld willingly bear his share ia aoy 
public calamity to Aave the pleasure of hearing and 
telling it. He teils news, as men do money, with his 
fingers ; for he assures them it comes from very good 
bands. The whole buMoess of his life is like that of a 
Spaniel, to fetch and carry news ; and when be does it 
well he is dapt on the back, and fed fer it : for he does 
not take to it altogether lik« a ^entlemen, for his pleasure ; 
but when he lights on a considerable parcel of news, he 
knows where to put it off for a dinuer, and quarter him- 
aelf upoQ \i, nntil he has eaten it out ; and by this ineans 
he drives a trade, by retrieving the first news to truck it 
ibr the first meat in season ; and, like the old Komaa 
luznry, ransacks all seas and lands to please his palate. — 
Butler, 

CCCCXLVI. 
It is curious to obsenre how the nature of truth maj be 
changed hj the garb it wears ; softened to the admonition 
of friendship, or soured into the severity of reproof ; yet 
tbis severity may be useful tosome tempers ; it somewnat 
resembles a file, disaereeable in its oper attoD, bnt hard 
metal may be the bri^ter £ar ii y^Machmzie, 
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CCCCXLVIL 

• Spite of all tbe fools that pride has made, 

Tis not OD man a useless burtnen laid ; 

Pride has ennobled some, and some disgraced ; 

It hurts not in itself, but as 'tis placed ; 

When righty its view knows none but virtue's bonnd ; 

When wrong, it scarcely looka one inch aronnd. 

StUUngßeei, 
CCCCXLVIIL 

In civilized society, extemal advantages make us moK 
respected. A man with a good coat npon bis back meeta 
witn a better reception than he who has a bad one. Yon 
may analyse this, and say, what is there in it ? But that 
will avail you nothing, for it is a partof a general System. 
Pound St. Paul's church into atoms, and consider any 
Single atom ; it is, to be sure, good for nothing : but put 
all these atoms together, and you have St Paiu's cborcb. 
So it is with human felicity, wbich is made up of many 
ingredients, each of which may be shown to be very insig- 
nificant. — Johnson. 

CCCCXUX. 

Epicurus says ' gratitude is a virtue that has commonly 
profit annexed to it.* And where is the virtue, say j« 
that has not 1 But still the virtue is to be valaed for 
itself^ and not for the profit that attends it. — Seneca. 

CCCCL. 

Pools with bookisb knowledge, are children with edged 
weapons ; they hurt themselves, and put others in pain. — 
Un demi s^avani est phu tot ^um ignorant. — Zimmer- 
man, 

CCCCLI. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in 
the wrong, which is but saying in other words, that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday. — Pope, 

CCCCLII. 
By the unprincipled facility of changing the State at 
often, and as much, and in as many ways as there arc 



Aofttiag IncMS «r biiiioBB, th« wbole chmi meA ronti- 
nuity of the Commonwealth would be broken. No one 
generation could link wkh die other. MeD would become 
üttle better than the flies of a summer. — Bmrke, 

ccccun. 

As a man when he is ooce impriaoned for debt, finds 
that eveiT creditor immediately brings hit action against 
him, and joins to keep him in ruinous captivity ; so when 
«oy diacontent seriously seizea on the human mind, all 
other nerturbations instantly set upon it ; and thea like a 
lame dog, or a broken-winged goose, the unbappy patient 
droops and pines away, aiä ia brought at last to the ill 
habit or malady of melancboly itself. — Burtom, 

CCCCLIV. 

11s the trial of a man to see if he will change bis side ; 
and if he be so weak «s to change once, he will change 
again. Your country fellows have a way to try a man if 
he be weak in the hams, by Coming behind him and giving 
him a blow unawaies ; if he bend once^ he wiU bend 
again. — Seiden, 

CCCCLV. 

When a man of sease happens to be m that disagreeable 
ntuation, in wbich he is obliged to aak himself more than 
once« What shall I do t he will answer. Nothing. When 
bis reason points out to hin no geod way, or at least no 
one lest bad than the other, he will stop short, and wait 
for ligbt. A üttle buay mind mos on at all events, must 
be doing, and, like a olind horse, feam no dangers, be- 
cause he sees noae.--*C6tf<#coCeM. 

CCCCLVI. 
A newspaper is the histoiy of the world for one day. 
It is the history of that world in which we now live, aud 
with it we are oonsequently more conoemed than with 
those which have passed away, and exist onlv in remem- 
brance : though, to check us in our too fend love of it, 
we may consider, that the present, likewise, will soon be 
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past, and Uke iti place in the repontonet of the dead.— 
BUhop Home» 

ccccLvn, 

Snbtile wight« (so blind are mortal men, 
Tho' tatire conch them with her keenest pen) 
For ever will hang out a solemn face» 
To put off nonsense witb the better grace ; 
As pedlare with some hero's head make bold, 
Illustrious mark ! where pins are to be sold. 

l^hat's the bentbrow, or neck in thought recün'dt 
The boy's wisdom to conceal the mind. 
A man of sense can artifice disdain, 
As roen of wealth may venture to go piain ; 
And be this truth etemal ne'er fini^gDt, 
Solemnity's a cover for a sot. 
I 6nd the fool when I behold the screen ; 
For 'tit the wise mrn's interest to be seen. 

Toung^t jMve of Farne, 

CCCCLVni. 
As an enemy is made more fierce by om flight, so paiii 
grows proud to see us truckle under it. She will surrender 
opon much better terms to those who make head aeainst 
ner. In retiring and giving ground, we inyite and pull 
upon ourselves äe min that threatens us.— J^on/o^^we. 

CCCCLK. 
You may have bot enemies without having a warm 
friend ; but not a fervid friend without a bitter enemy. 
The qualities of your friends will *»e those of your ene- 
mies : cold friends, cold enemies ; half friends. balf ene- 
mies ; fervid enemies, warm friends. — Laüater» 

CCCCLX. 
The arts and sciences, like some plants, require a fresh 
soil ; and however rieh Uie land may be, and howeveryon 
may recniit it by art or care, it will never, when once 
exhausted, produce any thing that isperfect or finished in 
the kind. — Hume, 
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CCCCLXI. 
They who are great talkera in Company, have never 
been any tajkers by themaelves, nor uaed to private dts- 
cossions of onr home regimen. For whicb reason their 
firotb abounds. Nor can tiiey discharge any tbing without 
some mixture of it. But when tbev carry their attcmpts 
beyond ordinary discourse, and would rise to the capacity 
of authoTS, tbe case grows worse with tbem. Their page 
can carry none of tbe advantaget of their person. They 
can no way bring into paper those airs they gi?e them- 
selves in discourse. — Shqftfsbwy. 

CCCCLXII. 

The delusive itch for slander, too common in all ranU 
of people, whether to gratify a little ungenerons resent^ 
ment : — whether oftener out of « principle of leyelling, 
from a narrowness and poverty of soul, eyer impatient of 
merit and superiority in others ; whether a mean ambi- 
tion, or the insatiate lust of being witty, ^a talent in 
which ill-nature and malice are no ingredients ;) — or, 
lastly, whether from a natural cruelty of disposition, 
abstracted from all views and considerations of seif : to 
which one, or whether to all jointly, we are indebted for 
this conts^ioos malady ; thus much is certain, ^m what- 
ever seeds it Springs, the growth and progress of it are as 
destmctive to, as they are unbecoming, a civilized people. 

CCCCLXITI. 
—In love, scom is bonght with groans ; coy looks, 
With heart-sore sighs ; one fading moment's mirth, 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights : 
If haply woD, perhaps a hapless gain ; 
If lo9t, why then a grievous labour won ; 
However, but a folly bonght with wit, 
Or eise a wit, by folly vanquished. 

Shakspeare» 
CCCCT.X1V. 
Wit is its own remedy. liberty and commerce bring 
r to its true Standard, The only danger is the laying an 
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«mbargo. The same thing happcns heie aa in the case o 
trade : imposiCioDS and restrictions lednce it to a low ebb 
for nothing is so advantageova t» it aa a free port— 
Skafieshnrif. 

CCCCIÄV. 
Estates are now atmoftt «s frequently made over by 
wbist and hazard, as bj deeds and settlenents ; and the 
charbts of niany of our nebiKty may be said (like Baatet's 
in the pfay) to roll upon the four aeet.— 'CbuMotetfur. 

CSCCCLX^. 

I am living fast to see the time ivhen a book thatmisses 
its tide, shall be ueglected, as the moon by day, or like 
raackerel a week after the season. — Sm^. 

CCCCLXVII. 

I have known stories from the mouth of a man of very 
great qnality, otherwise very pleasant in themselves, be- 
corae very troublesome, by being a hundred tines repeated 
over and over again. — Montaigne. 

CCCCLXVITI. 

Behold the original and primitive nobility of all tfaose 
great persons, who are too proud now, not only to tili tiie 
ground, but almost to tread npon it. We may ta& wbat 
we please of Kfies, and üons rampant, and apread ei^fes. 
in fields (Tor or tTargeni; but if heraldry were gnided by 
reason, a plough in a fieM arable would be the moat noble 
and ancient arms. — Cowley. 

CCCCLXTX. 

He that has no friend and no enemy is one of the Tvlgar ; 
and without talents, power», or energy« — Lmvater, 

CCCCLXX. 

He that Visits the sick, in hopes of a legacy, let him be 
never so friendly in all other cases, I look npon him in 
this to be no better than a raven, that watches a weak 
theep only to peck out its eyea, — ßtneetu 
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CCCCLXXI. 

The best way to prove the clearness of oarmnid, is by 
showing its fanlts ; as when a stream di«0Ten che diit 
at the bottom, it convioces us of the traasparency aud 
purity of the water^ — Pope, 

CCCCLXXII. 
Ignorance of the law excuses no taao ; not that all men 
know the law, but because 'tis an excnse erery man will 
plead, and no man can teil how to confute him. — Seiden. 

CCCCLXXIII. 
PooT wine at the table of a rieh host is an insult with- 
out an apology. Urbanity ushers in water that needs no 
apology, and gires a zest to the worst vintage. — Zim- 



CCCCLXXTV. 
If a fool knows a secret, he teils it becairae he is a fool ; 
if a knave knows one, he teils it whenever it is his in- 
terest to teil it. But women and young men are very apt 
to teil what secrets they know, from the vanity of having 
been trusted. Trast none of these whenever you can help 
it. — ChesterfieltL 

CCCCLXXV. 
Tbere is an oblique way of reproof, which takes ofF the 
■harpness of it ; and an address m flattery, which makes it 
•gieeable, though never so gross : but of all flatterers, the 
most skilful is he who can do what you like, without saying 
any thing which aigues he does it for your sake. — Pope, 

CCCCLXXVI. 

A knowledge of the world is, no doubt, necessary to an 
-actor, and he must therefore take his share in society, but 
there is no other introduction into the best Company but 
by menting a place in it ; and as for vulgär fellowships 
and oonnections, where a man is to act t\\e pleaaantfellow 
and sei the table in a roar, if he has not the spirit and dis- 
cretion to decline them, he will soon find his professional 
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talents sacrificed to hia convivial ones ; if he does doI re- 
serve all hls ezertioiis for bis art, natare must sink under 
double duty, and the most tbat he can obtain in retum 
will be pity« — Cumberland, 

CCCCLXXVII. 
In malice to proud wits, some proudly lall 
Their peevish reason, vain of being dull ; 
When some homejoke has stung their solemn souls, 
In vengeance they determine — to be fools ; 
lliro* spieen, that little nature gave, make less, 
Quite zealous in the ways of heaviness ; 
To lumps inanimate a fondness take. 
And disinherit sons that are awake. 
These, when their utmost venom they woxild tpit, 
Most barbarously teil you — ** he's a wit" 
Poor negroes, thus to show their burning spite, 
To Caoäsmons, say, they*re dev'lish white. 

Toung, 
CCCCLXXVin, 
The utmost that can be achieved, or I think pretended, 
by any rules in the art of poetry, is but to hinder some men 
from oeing very ill poets, but not to make any man a very 
good one. — Sir W. Temple. 

CCCCLXXIX. 
An extemporaneous poet is to be judged as we judge a 
racehorse ; not by the ^racefulness of bis motion, but the 
time he takes to finish his course. The best critic on earth 
may err in determining his precise degree of merit, if he 
liave neither a stop-watch in his band, nor a dock within 
his hearing. — Shensione. 

CCCCLXXX. 

Some men relatt what they think, as wbat they know; 
some men of confused memories, and habitaal inaceuracy, 
ascribe to one man what belongs to another ; and some 
talk on without thought or care. A few men are sufficient 
to broach falsehoods, which are afterwards innocentlj 
diffiised by successive relaters« — JohtuoH, 
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CCCCLXXXI. 

Man is the merriest species of the crtation, all above 
aod below him are serious. He sees things in a different 
light from other beings, and finds bis mirth arisin^ from 
o^ects that perhaps cause sometbing like pity or displea- 
sure in bigber natures. Laugbter is indeed a very good 
counterpoise to tbe spieen ; and it seems but reasbnable 
that we sboold be capable of receiving joy from what u 
DO real good to us, since we can receiv« grief from wbat 
is no real eviL — ^ddüon. 

CCCCLXXXir 
How safe is treasoo, and bow sacred ill, 
Wben none can sin against tbe people's will ; 
Where crowds can wink, and no offence be known, 
Since in anotber's guilt diey find tbeir own ! 

Drydeu, 
CCCCLXXXIII. 
Love seizes on us suddenly, witbout giving warDing» 
and onr disposition or our weakness favours tbe surprise ; 
one look, one glance from the fair, fixes and determioes us. 
Friendship, on tbe contrary, is a lon^ time in forming, it 
is of slow growtb, tbrough many trials suid montbs of 
familiarity. How mucb wit, good nature, indulgencies, 
how many good ofiices and civilities are required among 
friends to accomplisb in some years, wbat a lovely face, 
or a fine band does in a minute ? — Bruyere» 

CCCCLXXXIV. 
All human race would fain be wits, 
And millions miss for one that bits : 
Young's universal passion, pride, 
Was pever known to spread so wide. 
Say Britain ! conld you ever boast 
Three poets in an age at most ? 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A sprig of bays in fifty jrears, 
While every fool bis claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. 
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CCCCLXXXV. 

It wottld not be amiss, if an old bachelor, wko üves ic 
coQtempt of matrimony, were obliged to |ive a portioD 
to an Old raaid who is willing to enter into it. — Tailer 

CCCCLXXXVI. 

Let wits, hke spiders, from the tortur'd brain 
Fine-draw the critic web with curious pain ; 
The gods — a kindness T with thanks must pay, 
Have formed me of a coarser kind of olay ; 
Nor stung with envy, bot with spieen diseasM, 
A poor duU Creatore still with nature pleas'd : 
Hence to thy praises, Garrick, I agree. 
And pleas'd with nature must be pleas*d with thee. 
CAm-cAilfs BosdatL 

CCCCLXXXVII. 

If words be a lie without reservation, they are so 
with it: for this does not alter the words themselves* 
Dor the meaniog of the words ; nor the puipose of him 
who delivera them^ — ßiakop Taylor, 

CCCCLXXXVHL 

How hard soe'er it be to bridle wit, 
Yet memory oft no less requires the bil . 
How many hurried by its H>rce away, 
For ever in the laud of eossips stray ! 
Usurp the province of the nuise to lull, 
Without her privilege of being dull ! 
Tales upon tales they raise ten stories high, 
Without regard to use or symmetry. 

Stiliitw^eet 
CCCCLXXXIX. 
All the virtues tiiat have been ever in mankind are to 
be counted upon a few fingers, but bis follies and vicea 
are innumerable, and time adds hourly to the heap. Th« 
utmost a poor poet can do, is to get by hcart a list of the 
Cardinal virtues, and deal them with bis utmost liberality 
to his hero or bis patron : he may ring the changes as far 
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•s it will gb, ind tuj bis phrases tiU he faas tallted rcniod ; 
bnt tbe reader qnicUy finds it it all pork with a little 
variety of sauce : for there is no inTeDting terms of art 
beyond our ideas ; and when ideas are ezbausted, terms 
of art miist be so too. — Swift. 

CCCCXC. 
The natmre of wit is to have its Operation prompt and 
radden, and that of judgment to ha?e it more ddiberate 
and more slow: but he wbo remains totally silent for 
want of leisure to prepare himself to speak well, and he 
also whom leisure does no ways benefit to better speaking, 
are eqnally unhappy. — Montaigne. 

CCCCXCI. 
Conceit and confidence are both of them cheats ; the 
first always imposes on itself, the second frequently de- 
ceives others too. — Zimmemum. 

CCCCXCII. 
When I see the spirit of liberty in action, I see a stroDg 
fvinciple at work ; and this, for a while, is all I can pos- 
ably know of it. The wild gas, the fixed air, is plainl j 
broae loose : but we oaght to suspend our judgment until 
the first effervescence is a little subsided, tili the liquor 
is cleared, and until we see something deeper than the 
agitation of a troubled and frothy surface. I must be to- 
lerably snre, before I venture publicly to congratulate 
men upon a blessing, that they have really receiyed one. 



ccccxcin. 

What if a man deli^ht to pass hn time 

In spinning reasoo mto harmless rhyme, 

Or sometimes boldlj venture to the play ? — 

Say, where's the crrnie — ^at man of prixdence, say 

No two on earth in all thmgs can agree ; 

All have some darling singularity : 

Women and men, as well as girls and boys. 

In gewgaws täke delight, and sigh for toys. 

T 3 
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Yoar BoeptreB and your crownt, and siicli Itke tHingt, 
Are but a better kind of toyg for kingi. 
To'thiogs indifTrent, reason bids us choose, 
Whether the whlm's a monkey, er a muse. 

CAur^MiL 
CCCCXCIV. 
There are a set of malicioas, prating, pradent gossips, 
both male and feraaie, who monier cbaracters to kiil tirae ; 
and will rob a young fellow of bis good name belbre be 
has years to know the valne of it — Sheridnu 

ccccxcv. 

From tbe bear-garden of the pedagogue, a raw nnprin- 
cipled bov is turned loose upou the world to travel, with- 
out any ideas but those of improving bis dress at Paris, or 
starting into taste by gazing on some paintings at Roroe. 
Ask bim of the manners of the people, and he will teil you 
that the skirt is worn much shorter in France, and that 
every body eats macaroni in Italy. When he retums 
bome, he buys a seat in parliament, and studies tbe Con- 
stitution. — Mackenzie. 

ccccxcvx 

Great wits are sure to madoess near alUed, 
Aud thin partitions do theif bounds divide ; 
£lse wh}r should he, with wealth and honour blen'd, 
Refuse his aee die needful bours of rest 1 
Punish a bod;;^ which be eould not ^ease } 
Bankrupt of Ufe, yet prodigal of ease 7 
And all to leave what with his toil he wob» 
To that unfeather'd two-legged thing, a son. 

Drydtn, 
CCCCXCVII. 
The World is so füll of ill-nature, that I have lampoons 
sent me by people who cannot speil, and satires xsomposed 
by those who scarce know bow to write« — Spectator, 

CCCCXCVIII. 

He that is res^ectless in his courses, ^ 
Oft sells bis reputation at cheap market. 

Ben Jant^n, 
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CCCCXCTX. 
I am not concero'd to know 
What to-morrow fate will do : 
Tis enough that I can say, 
I've possessed myself to-uay ; 
Tben, if haply midnight death 
Seile my 6esb and stop my breath^ 
Yet to-morrow I shall be 
Heir to the best part of me, 

fTatU. 

D. 

To buy books, as some do wbo make no ose of them, 
OBly because they were publi«hed by an eminent printer, 
is mucb as if a man should buy clothei tbat did not fit 
him, ooly because they were made by some famous taylor. 
•-Pope. 

DI. 
Let high birth triumph I What can be more greatt 
Notbing — but merit m a low estate. 
To virtue's huroblest son let none prefer 
Vice, thougk descended from the Conqueror. 
Shall men, like figures, pass for high, or base^ 
SKght, or iroportant, onfy by their place 1 
Titles are marks of honest men, aaa wise ( 
The fool, or knave that wears a title, lies. 

Tovng» 

jm. 

Cannot he that wisely declines Walking npon the ice fbr 
fear of falling, though possibly it might carry him sooner 
to bis journey's end, as wisely forbear drinking more wine 
than is necessary, for fear of being drunk and the ill-con- 
aequences thereof 1 — Lord Ckargndon, 

DIU. 
If we must lash one another, let it be with the manW 
»troket of wit and satire j for I am of the old philosopher s 
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opinioD, that if J rnust soffer from one or the other, I 
would ratber it should be from the paw of a iion, than 
from the hoof ol an ass. — Addison. 

DIV. 

It is well known what stränge work there has been in 
the World, under the name and pretence of reformation ; 
how often it has turaed out to be, in reality, deformation ; 
or, at best, a tinkering sort of bnsiness, where, while one 
hole has been mended, two have been roade« — Biskop 
Home. 

DV. 

Too large a credit has made many a banknipt, bat 
taking even less than a man can ans wer with ease, is a 
sure fund for extending it whenever bis occasions lequire. 
— Preface io the Guardian. 

DVI. 
None ever was a great poet that applied himaelf mnch 
to any thing eise. — Sir W. Temple, 

DVIL 
The proverbs of several nations were much studied by 
Bishop Andrews, and the reason he gave was, because by 
them he knew the minds of several nations, which is a 
brave thing.-^iSeMen. 

DVin. 

'Envy and cavU are the natural fruits of laziness and 
ignorance ; which was probably the reason, that in the 
heathen mythology, Momus is said to be the son of Nox, 
and Somnus of Darkness and Sleep. — Addiaon. 

DIX. 

It is more from carelessness about truth, than from in- 
tentional lying, that there is so much falsehood in the 
World. — Johnson. 

DX. 
Look thro* the world — ^in ev'ry other trade 
The same employment's cause of kindne« made. 
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At least apjpearance of good-will createi» 
And ev'ry fool puffs off the fool he batet : 
Cobbien with oobblera smoke away the night. 
And in the common cause e'en play'n unite : 
Authors alone, with more than lavage rage, 
Unnat'ral war with brother authoTB wage. 

ClmrchUCt jipology. 

DXL 
It is hard to form a maxim againit which an ezception 
IS not ready to Start op : so imre the minister grows 
rieb, the public is proportionably poor ; as in a private 
family the Steward always tbrives the Mutest when the 
brd is ninning out« — Swift, 

Dxn. 

There is a eourt jarg-iu, a chit cbat, a srnall talk^ 
which turna tingly upon trifles ; and which. in a great 
maay words, says Httle or nothing. It Stands fools iustead 
of what they cannot say, and men of sense instead oi 
what they should not say. It is the proper language of 
levees, drawing-rooms, and antechambers. — ChetterfieUL 

DXIII. 
Opinion is a powerfui party, hold and without measure ; 
whoever so greedily hunted after security and repose, as 
Alexander and CsBsar did after disturbances and difficul- 
ties ? Teres, the father of ^talces, was wont to say, that 
when he had no wars, he fancied there was no differeDce 
betwixt him and bis groom. — Montaigne. 

DXIV. 
It is an old saying, tkat charitf hegim tU kerne g but 
this is no reason it should not go abroad : a man sboukl 
live with the world as a Citizen of the world ; he may 
have a preference for the particular quarter or square, or 
even alley in which he lives, but he should have a 
eenerous leeling for the welfare of the whole.-~CiMi»Aer- 
ianJ. 
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DXV. 
The love of praiae, bowe er concealed by art, 
Reigns roore, or less, and glows in every heart t 
The proad to gaio it toils od toils endure, 
l^be modest shun it, but to make it sure, 
0*er globes, and sceptres, now, on thrones it swelb, 
New trims the roidDight lamp in College cells. 
Tis tory, whig ; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in Senates, speaks in masquerades. 
It aids the dancer's heel, the writer's bead. 
And heaps tbe piain with moontains of tbe dead ; 
Nor ends with life ; bat nods in sabie plumes, 
Adorcfl our hearse, and flatters on our tombs. 

BXVL 

I have always looked upon alchymy in natural philo- 
v>pby, to be fike enthusiasm in divinity, and to have 
iroubted the world much to the same purpose. — Sir ff» 
Temple, 

True wit is everlasting, like the sun, 

Which, though sometimes behind a clond retir'd, 

Breaks out again, and is by all admir*d : 

A flame that glows amidst conceptions fit, 

£'en something of divine, and more than wit, 

Itself unseen, yet all things by it sbown, 

Describing all metf, but descnb'd by none. 

Budkingham, 

DXYUL 
It is more disgraceful never to try to speak (in public,) 
tban to tiy it, and fail ; as it is more disgracefiu not to 
6ght, than to fight and be beaten. — Jokiuan, 

DXIX. 
Witket run over in loquacious impotence ; wiH 
on with laconic energy. — Lavaier, 
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DXX. 

Over aud above the delight, and the virtue of obliging, 
one good turn is a shoeing-hom to ahother. This of all 
hints, is, perhaps, the most effectual, as well as the most 
generous« — Sauctu 

DXXI. 

Digressions in a book are like foreign troops in a State» 
which aiigne the nation to want a heart and hands of 
its own ; and often either sabdue the natives, or drive 
them iato the most unfruitful cornen. — Swifts 

DXXII. 
A man who enters the theatre is immediately Struck 
with the view of so great a multitude, participating of one 
common amusement; and experiences, from their veiy 
aspecty a superior sensibility or disposition of being ai- 
fected with every sentiment which he ihares itith his 
fellow-creatureSd— JSTiMie« 

Dxxni. 

Laws are generally found to be nets of such a tezture. 
as the little creep through, the great break through, and 
the middle size are alone entangled in. — Shenstone, 

DXXIV. 
Were I to give mv own notions of humour, I wouid 
deliver them after Pfato's manner, in a kind of allegory, 
and by supposing huroour to be a person, deduce to him 
all Imqualifications, according to the followine genealogy. 
Tmth was the founder of the family, and the father of 
Good Sense. Good Sense was the father of Wit, who 
married a lady of a collateral line called Mirth, by whom 
he had issue Humoiir. Humour, therefore, being the 
youngest of this illustrious family, and descended from 
parents of such different dispositions, is very various and 
nnequal in his temper ; sometimes you see him putting on 
erave looks and a solemn habit, sometimes airy m his be- 
haviour and fantastic in his dress : insomuch that at dif- 
ferent times he aooears as serious as a judge, and as 
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jocttlar as a menj-andrew. But he has a great dc&« 
of the mother in his coDstitution, whateyer moM he is in, 
he never fails to make his Company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who takes upon 
bim the name of this young gentleman, and would wiJ- 
ingly pass for him in the world ; to the end that well- 
meaning persons may not be imposed upon bv cheats, I 
would desire my readers, when they meet witn this pre- 
tender, to look into his parentage, and to examine nim 
strictly, whether or no he be remotely allied to Trath, and 
linealfy descended from Good Sense ; if not, they may 
conchide him a counterfeit They may likewise distin- 
guish him by a loud and excessive langhter, in wbich he 
seldom gets his Company to joiu with him. For as Trne 
Hamour generally looks serious, whilst every body laughs 
about him ; False Hnmour is always laughing, whilst 
every body about him looks serious. I shall only add, if 
he has not in him a mixture of both parents, that is, if he 
would pass for the offspring of Wit without Mirth. or 
Mirth without Wit, you may conclude him to be altogether 
apurious and a cheat. — Addison, 

DXXV. 

He who loves to that degree, that he wishes he were 
able to love a thousand times more than he does, yields in 
love to none, but to him who loves more than he coula 
wish. — Bruyere, 

DXXVI. 

Tis not denied that, when we write, 

Our ink is black, our paper white, 

And when we scrawl our paper o'er, 

We blacken what was white before : 

I think this practice onl^ fit 

For dealers m satiric wit. 

But some white lead ink must get. 

And write on paper black as jet ; 

Your interest lies to learn the knack 

Of whitening what before was black. 

Swtft't Directum* for a Birthda^ 
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DXXVIL 
Tbe man who threatens the world is alwayt ridiculous ; 
§sr the world can easily go on without him, and, in 
•hört timej will cease to miss him. — Jokntom* 

DXXVIII. 
WheQ the cid clipped moaey was called in for a new 
ooiaage, in king William's time ; to prevent the like for 
the fiitttre, tbej stamped on the edges of the ciown-pieces 
these words, et decm et tutamen, That is exactly the 
case with good-hrceding. — ChetterfiekL 

D>JC1X. 
A world of thiugs must curiously be sought, 
A world of tbings must be together brought, 
To make up charms which have the pow'r to moTC 
Through a disceroing eye trae love ; 
Fhat is a masterpiece aboTe 
What only looks and shape can do, 
There must be wit and judgment too ; 
Greatness of thought and worth, which draw 
From the whole world, respect and awe. 
Sbe that would raise a noble love, must fiod 
Ways to beget a passion for her mind ; 
She must be that which she to be would seem ; 
For all true love is grounded on esteem : 
Plainness and truth gain more a generous heart, 
Than all the crooked subtleties of art. 

Buckihg kam, 
DXXX. 

The art of wit is well enough, when confiaed to one 
day in a twelvemonth ; but there is an ingenious tribe of 
men sprung up of late years, who are for making April 
fools every day in the year. These gentlemen aie com- 
monly distinguished by Ihe name of Biters : a race of 
men that are perpetually employed in laughing at those 
mistakes which are of their own production. — AddUon, 
DXXXI. 

It seems a matter pretty generally agreed between all 
teiters and hearers of stories, that one party shall werk 
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by the nile of addition, and the othcr bv that of subtrac- 
tion : in most narratives where the relater is a par^ in 
the scene» I have remarked that the «oy«-/, has a decided 
adTantage in dialogue over the »ayt-he: few people take 
an underpart in their own fable. — Cumberkmä, 

DXXXII. 
There are some people well enough disposed to be 

Sateful, bat they cannot hit npon it without a prompter . 
ey must be taught to be thankfol, and it is a fair step if 
we cau but bring them to be willing» and only ofFer at it 
— Seneca, 

DXXXUI. 
Smit with the love of honour—or the pence — 
O'errun with wit, and destitute of sense, 
Should any novice in the rbyming trade 
With lawless pen the realms of verse invade, 
Forth from the court where scepter'd sa^es sit, 
Abus'd with praise, and flatternd into wit, i 

Where in lethargic majeRtv they reign, ' 

And what thejr win by dulness still maintain, | 

Legions of factious authors throng at once, 
Fool beckons fool, and dunce awakens dunce. I 

Churchill. I 

DXXXIV 

For people to make invitations to their house and table, i 

or offers of their fortune and Services, is nothing. To be 

as good as their word is all the expense and difficulty." ' 

Brtwere, \ 

pxxxv. , 

Though some make slight of libels, yet you roay see by I 
them how the wind sits : as take a straw and throw it up 
in the air, you shall see by that which way the wind is, 
which you shall not do by casting up a stone. Moie 
solid tnings do not show the complexion of the times ta 
well as ballads and libels. — Seiden, 

DXXXVI. 

Notliing grieves a real artist more, than that indiffe - 
ence of the public, which suffers work to pass uncril • 
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fi&ed. Nothiog, od the other side, rejoices biw more thau 
Ihe nice view and inspection of the accunte examiner 
and judge of work. ''hs the mean genius, the slovenly 
performer, who knowing nothing of true workmanship, 
endeavours by the best outward glass and dazzling show, 
to turn the eye from a direct and steady survey of his 
piece. — SAa/ietbury, 

DXXXVII. 
In generale mankind, since the improyementof cookery, 
eat about twice as much as nature requires. Suppers are 
not bad, if we have not dined ; bnt restless nignts natu« 
rally follow hearty suppers, after füll dinners. Indeed, 
as there is a difference in constitutions, some rest well 
after these meals ; it costs tbem only a frigbtful dream 
and an apoplexy, after which they sleep tili doomsday. 
Nothing is more common in the newspapers, than in- 
stances of people, who, after eating a hearty supper, are 
found dead a-bed in the morning. — Franklin, 

DXXXVIIT, 

How frequently is the honesty and integrity of a man 
disposed of, by a smile or a shrug : — how many good and 
generous actions have been sunk into oblivion, by a dis- 
tmstful look, or stampt with the Imputation of proceeding 
from bad motives, by a mystericus and seasonable whis- 
per*— Äente, 

DXXXIX. 

Wit must describe its proper circnmference, and not 
go beyond it, lest, like little boys when they straggle out 
of their own parish, it may wander to places where it is 
not known, and be lost. — Steele. 

DXL. 

Learn the value of a man's words and expressions, and 
you know him. Each man has a measure of his own for 
every thing ; this he offers you inadvertently in hi? words. 
He who has a Superlative for every thing, wants a measure 
for the grcat or smalU — Lavater, 
l2 
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DXLL 

The bu8in«M of constancy chicfly is, bravely to itand 
to, and stoutly to suffer those iDConveniencies which are 
not otherwise potsible to be woided.-^Montaigne, 

DXLII. 
There is no uae of money equal to that of beneficence ; 
here the enjoyment grows on reflection, and oor money is 
most truly ours when it ceases to be in our possession.— 
Mackengie, 

DXIiU. 
Cold'blooded critics, by enervate nres 
Scarce hammer'd out, wben nature's feebler fires 
Glimmer'd their last : whose sluggish blood» half froie, 
Creeps lab'ring tbro* their veins ; whose heart ne'cr glow« 
With fancy-kindled heats :— a servile race, 
Who in mere want of fault all merit place ; 
Vfho blind obedience pay to ancient schooU, 
Bigots to Greece, and slaves to musty rules; 
With solemu consequence dcclar'd that none 
Could judffe that cauiw but Sophocles alone : 
Pnpes to their fancy'd excellence, the crowd, 
Obsequious to the sacred dictate, hovif*dj—Ch»trckUL 

DXLIV. 

The usual conversation of ordinary womeo yetj mnch 
cherishes the natural weakness of being taken with out- 
side appearance. Talk of a new married couple, and you 
immecliately hear whether they keep their coach and six, 
or eat in plate. Mention the name of an absent lady, 
and it is ten to one but you leam something of her gown 
and petticoat. A ball is a great help to discourse, and a 
birthday furnishes conversation for a twelvemonth after 
A furbelow of precious stones, a hat buttoned v?ith a 
diamond, a brocade waistcoat or petticoat, are Standing 
topics. — /iddi9<m. 

DXLV. 

We only toil and laboor to stuff the memory, and in 
the mean tinie leave the conscience and the understand* 
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mg nnfurnished and void. And, m old birds wbo ßj 
abroad to forage for grain, bring it home in tbeir beak, 
withoat tasting it tbemselTes, to feed their yonng ; so our 
pedants go pickine knowledge bere and tbere, ont of aeve- 
ral autbms, and bold it at tbeir tongues* eod, only to 
distribute it among their ^u^UB.—Möntmgne. 

DXLVI. 
Hie mostpertinacious and vehement demonstrator may 
be wearied, in time, by continual negation, and incredu- 
lity, which an old poet, in bis address to Raleigh, calls 
*' the wit of fools,'* obtunds the argaments which it can- 
not answer, as woolsacks deaden arrows, thongh they 
cannot repel them. — Jokmon, 

DXLVn. 
Till critics blame, and judees praise, 
The poet cannot claim bis ba^s. 
On me when dunces are satinc. 



I take it for a paneeyric. 
Hated by fools, and fools to hate« 
Be that my motto, and my fate. 



Swift. 



DXLVni. 

If the pradenoe of resenre and decorum dictates silence 
in lome circumstances, in othera prudence of a higher 
Order may jiutify us in speaking our tfaoughts.— Ihir^e, . 

DXLTX. 
Cards, if one may guess from tbeir appearance, seem 
inyented for the nse of children ; and among the toys 
peculiar to infancy, the bells, the whistle, the rattle, and 
the bobby-horse deserved tbeir share of commendation. 
By degrees, men wbo came nearest to children in ander 
Standing and want of ideas, grew enamoured of them a& 
a suitable entertainment : others also, pleased to reflect 
on the innocent part of their lives, had recourse to thia 
amusement, as what recalled it to their minds. A knot 
of villains increased the party ; wbo, regardless of that 
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enteruinment wbich the fonoer seemed to dnw from 
Cards, oonsidered them in a roore serions ligfat, and madi 
use of them as a more decent Substitute to robbing od the 
load, or pickiug ^aekeiAi^^Skernttime, 

DL. 

What a large volame of ad^entures may be grasped 
vithiu the little spao of life» by bim who interests bis 
heart in every thing, and who, haying eyes to see what 
time and chance are peqpetually holding out to bim as be 
iourneyeth on bis way, misses nothing he can £urly laj 
nis hands ou. 

If this wo'n't turn out somethiag — anotber will— «o 
matter — 'tis an essay upoo human nature-— I get my la- 
bour for my pains — 'tis eoougb — the pleasure of the ex- 
periment bas kept my aenses» and the best part of my 
olood awake, ana laid the gross to sleep.— jS/«ni«. 

DLL 
Modesty is to merit as shades to figures in a pictnie ; 
giving it strength and beauty. — Bruyere, 

DUL 

The lust of domiuion innovates so imperceptibly, that 
we become complete despots before our wanton abuse 
of power is perceived * the tvrannT first «xerdsed in the 
nursery, is exhibited in Tanous shapes and dcg wa a fci 
every stage of our cxistence.— «ZÜmaienmifi. 

DLUI. 

In what the world calls a suit of clotbes» embroidery is 
sheer wit; gold fringe is agreeable conversation ; gold 
lace, repartee ; a huge long peruke, humour ; and a coat 
füll of powder very good raillery: all which requin 
abundance of finesse and delicatesse to manage with ad- 
vantage, as well as a strict observance of the times and 
fashions. — Swifi, 

DLIV. 

It is in coQversation, as in a tennisH»urt, benefits are 
to be tossed like balls ; Uie longe r they rest, the bettcr wt% 
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the gameiten. Hie nver in some retpecte hu the odds, 
becauae (as in a nee) he Starts first, and the other miist 
uae great diligence to oyertake him.-— Ammo. 

DLV, 
Atheists put on a faUe courage and alacrity in the 
midst of their darkness and apprehensions, lilte children 
who, when they fear to go in tne dark, will sing ior fear. 
—Pope» 

DLVI. 
Unheedfol vows may heedfuUy be brekea ; 
And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 
To leam his wit t' exchange the bad for better. 

SAaAtpeare, 
DLVir. 
The effect of liberty to individuals is, that the^ may do 
what they please : we ought to see what it will pleaae 
them to do, before we risk congratulations which may be 
soon tumed into complaints^— -Burile. 

DLVIIL 
Books (says Lord Bacon) can never teach the use oC 
books ; the Student must learn by commerce wilh man» 
kind to reduce his speculations to practice. No man 
shoald think so highly of himself, as to think he can re* 
ceive but little üght from books, nor so raeanly as to 
beiieve he can discover nothiog but what is to be feam^ 
from thera,'^ Johnso». 

DUX. 
The pride of nature would as soon admit 
Competitors io empire as in wit ; 
Onward they rush at Fame's imperious call. 
And less than greatest would not be at all. 

DLX. 
It is some loss of liberty to resolve on schemes before* 
hand^ — Shetutone» 

DLXI. 
Pedantry and bigotrj are mill stones, able to sink the 
best book wUioh carnes the least part of their dead 
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weigfat. The temper of the pedagc^e tuts ndt witfa the 
age ; and th« world, however it raay be taught, will not 
be tatoTed.—SAaßabtay, 

DLXII. 
He is good that does good to otheis. If be suffers for 
the good he does, be is better still ; and if he suffers from 
them, to whom he did good^ he is arrived to that heigbt 
of goodness, that nothiog but an inerease of bis sufferings 
can add to it ; if it proves bis death, bis virtue is at its 
summit ; it is beroism complete. — Bruyere, 

DLXIIL 
In modern times, the philosopber's stone seems to have 
been found by our adventurers m the East, where beggars 
have become princes, and princes have beoome beggars ; 
if Ben Jonson was now living, could he have painted 
these npstart voluptuaries more to the iife, than by the 
foUowing animated description : 
'< I will have all my beds blown up, not stuff'd. 
Down is too hard ; and then my oval room 
Fill'd with such pictures, as Tiberius took 
From Elephantis, and duU Aretine 
But coldly imitated — My mists 
1*11 have of perfume, vapour'd 'bout the room» 
To lose ourselves in, and my baths, like pits, 
To fall into, from whence we will come forth, 
And roll us dry in gossamer and roses-— 
My meat shail all come in Indian shells, 
Dislies of agate, set in gold, and studded 
With emerdds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies 
The tongues of carp, dormice, and camers heels 
Boird in the spirit of sol and dissolv'd pearl, 
(Apicius* diet^gainst the epilepsie) 
And I will eat these brotbs with spoons of amber, 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 
My foot-boy shall eat pheasants ; I myself will have 
The beards of barbels serv*d instead of salads ; 
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- My Shirts 



ni have of taffeta sarcenet, soft and light 
As oobwttbs, aod for all my other raimeot, 
It shall be such as might provoke the Persian, 
Were be to teach the world riot anew, 
My ^ves of fish 's and bird's skins perfumed 
Witn gums of paradise, and eastern air. 

Q. And do you think to have ihe ttone with this 1 
A, No« I do think to have all this with the stone. 

DLXIV* 
Flowers of rhetoric in sermons and serious discooises 
are Uke the blue and red flowers in com, pleasing to those 
who come ooly for amusement, bat prejudidal to him who 
would reap profit firom it. — Pope. 

DLXV. 
Wben ill news comes too late to be serviceable to your 
neighbour, keep it to yourself. — Zimmermatu 

DLXVI. 
Tbose who qnit their proper character to assume what 
does not belong to tbem, are, for the greater part, igno« 
rant botb of the character they leave, and of the character 
thcy assume. — Burke. 

DLXVn. 

Amonest the sons of men how few are kaown 
Who dare be just to merit not their own 1 
Superior virtue and superior sense 
To knaves and fools will always give offeaca 
Nay, men of real worth can scarcely bear^ 
So nice is jealousy, a rival there. 

CMurdäU. 

DLXVIIL 
He who can conceal bis joys is greater thau he who 
can hide bis griefs. — Lavater. 
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DLXIX. 

It is good diseretioD not to make too much of any niao 
at the iirst ; because one cannot hold out that proportion. 
— Lord Bacon, 

DLXX. 

We never love heartily tut once» and that is the iirst 
time we love. Succeeding inclmations are less involun- 
tary. — Bruyere, 

DLXXI. 

For geDeral improvemeDt, a man should read whatever 
bis immediate inclination prompts bim to ; though to be 
8ure, if a man bas a science to learn, be must re^larly 
and resolutely advance. What we read witb inclination 
makes a stronger Impression« If we read witbout inclin- 
ation, half the mind is employed in fixing the attention, 
so there is but half to be employed on what we read. I 
read Fielding's Amelia through, witbout stopping. If a 
man begins to read in the middle of a book, and feels ac 
inclination to go on, let him not quit it to go to the begin- 
ning. He may perhaps not feel again the inclination 
— Johnson, 

DLXXII. 

All human actions seem to be divided like Tliemis- 
tocles and bis Company : one man can fiddle, and anothei 
man can make a small town a great city ; and he that 
cannot do either one or the other, deserves to be kicked 
out of the creation. — Swift. 

DLXXIII. 
Though the original cause of love may justly be reck- 
oned among the arcana naturttt and, as Drvden well 
observes, can never be assigned, or clearly described ; 
since, Proteus like, it assumes all manuer of forms, and 
often seemingly contradictory appearances ; since deform- 
ity itself bas had its votaries, as well as the admired 
goddess of beauty ; and wit, which leads some captive, 
has met with open deiiance and rebellion from others 
if I were asked the reason and foundation of love in ge- 
neral 1 my reply would be, that it was some excellence or 
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goodness in the object relating to the lover, or some power 
or capacity in the beloved, of promoting or continuing the 
1over*s happiness, and that the degree of love is propor- 
tionable to the opinions we have of this goodness, power, 
or capacity. — Atterhury, 

DLXXIV. 

Tbe trouble occasioned by want of a servant, is m 
much less than the plague of a bad one, as it is less 
painful to clean a pair of shoes than undergo an excess of 
anger. — Shenstone, 

PLXXV. 

Hope calculates its schemes for a long and durable 
life;*presses forward to imag^nary points of bliss; and 
grasps at impossibilities ; and consequently very often en- 
snares men into beggary, min, and dishonour. — Addüon, 

DLXXVI. 

Compliments of congratulation are always kindly taken, 

and cost one nothing but pen, ink, and paper. I consider 

them as draughtsupon good breeding» where the exchange 

is always greatly in favour of the drawer. — Cheater/leM. 

DLXXVII. 
No woman can be handsome by the force of features 
alone, any more than she can be witty only by the help 
of Speech. — Hughet, 

DLXXVIII. 
Games of chance are traps to catch school boy novices 
and gapin^ country squires, who begin with a guinea» 
and end with a mortgage ; whilst the old stagers in th« 
game keep their passions in check, watch the ebb and 
flow of fortune, tili the booby they are pillaging sees his 
acres melt at every cast. — CuvtberlaniU 

DLXXIX. 
The World may be divided into people that read, people 
Ihat write, people that think, and fox-hunters. — Shenstone. 
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DLXXX. 

' ■■ ■ W h, like wine, iatoxicates the brain, 
Too stroog for feeble women to nntain ; 
Of thoM who Claim it, more than half bave Hone, 
And half of those who have it are undone. 

LyttUtcn, 

DLXXXI. 
It is hard to penonate and act a part long ; for where 
tnitb ii not at the bottom, nature wtU always be endea« 
vouring to retum, and will peep out and betray b^nelt 
one time or other. — TiUotson, 

DLXXXII. 

Men overloaded with a hurge estate 

May Spill their treasure in a nice conceit ; 

The rieh may be polite, but oh ! 'tis sad 

To say your*re curious, when we swear you're mad. 

By yoQr revenue measure your eitpenae, 

Ana to your funds and acres jotn your flense : 

No man is blest by accident, or guess» 

True wisdom is the price of happiness ; 

Yet few without long discipline are sage, 

And our youth only lays up sighs for age. 

DLXXXIIL 
I live (rom band to mouth, and content myself in hav- 
ing sofficient for my {»resent and ordinary expense, for as 
to extraordinary occasions, all the laying up in the world 
would never suffice ; and 'tis the greatest folly imaginable 
to expect, that Fortune should ever sufficiently arm us 
against henelf.'^Aiotttaigne, 

DLXXXIV. 

He that will do no ffood oäices after a disappointaient, 
must stand still, and do just nothin? at all. The plough 
goes on after a barren year ; and while the asbes are ye 
warm, we raise a new nouse upon the mins of a formei 
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TboQffh truth nn^ b« diffieult to find» becauie, as thc 
plülosopher obserres, she lives in the bottom of a well, 
yet we need not, like blind men» grope in open day light. 
—Swift, 

DLXXXVL 
Tbere are two distmct- sorta of what we call bashful- 
Hess: thia, the awkwawhic as of a boobr, which a few 
Hepa into the worM will convert into tne pertness of a 
coxcomb ; that a consciousness, which the most delicate 
feelings produce, and the most extensive knowledge can- 
not always remove. — Macketutie, 

DLXXXVII. 
Shall we not censure all the inotley train 
Wbether with ale irrignons or Champagne ? 
Whetlier they tread the yale ofurose, or dimb. 
And whet their appetitei on clina of rhyne , 
The oonc^e shyrenf or embnndeFed (R>an |' 
The pnrple prelate, or the parish clerk ; 
The quiet quidnunc» or demanding prig ; 
The plaintiff Tory , or defendant Whig. 
Rieh, poor, male, female, yonn^, old, g«^, or sad ; 
Whether extremely witty» or quite mad ; 
Profoundly dull. or shalfowly poUte ; 
Men that read well, or men that only write ; 
Whether peers, porters, tailors, time the reeds, 
Aod measuring words to measariog shapes succeeds, 
For bankmpts write when min'd shops are shut, 
As maggots crawl from ont a perish'd nul : 
His hammer this, and that his trowel quits. 
And, wanting sense for tradesmen, serve for wits. 

DLXXXVIIL 

It ia a sharoe for a man to be so ignorant of this little 
art (spelling) in his own langaage, as to be peipetually 
confonndtng words of like sonnd, aad different signiflca- 
tbns ; the conscionanasael which defeet makes aome men. 
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otherwise of go(xl learning and uDderstanding, ayene to 
writing even a common letter/— /Vonifi». 

LXXXIX, 

The moftt ingenious way of becoming foolish, is by a 
System. And the rarest method to prevent good senae, 
is to set np sometbing in the room of it. The liker any 
thiog is to wisdom, if it be not plainly the thing itself, the 
more directly it becomes its opposite. — Shaftetbtuy, 

DXC. 
There is no stretching of power ; 'tis a good rule, eat 
within yonr stomach, act within your commission. — 
Seiden. 

DXCI. 
Good words oost the great so little, and tbeir quality ii 
such an indispntable dispensation from keeping the most 
solemn promises» that it is modesb^ in the nobility to be 
so sparing of them as they generaliy are^— -Jffniyere. i 

DXCTI. I 

In oralory, the greatest art is to hide art, Artis est \ 



eelare arte m * S wift • 

DXaiL 
I bave Seen some people rüde by being over civil, and 
troublesome in their courtesy; tnough, tbese excesses 
exceptedy the knowledse of courtesy and good manners 
is a very necessary study. It is, like grace and beautv, 
that wbich begets liking and an inclination to love one 
another at the first sight, and in the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance, a familiarity \ and consequently, that which 
nrst opens the door, and introduces us to better ourselves 
by the examples of others, if there be any thing in the 
Society wortb taking notice of. — Montaigne, 

DXCIV. 
Fashion — a word which knaves and fi)ols may use 
Their knavery and folly to excine» 



I 
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To copy beaiÜKet, forfeits all pretence 
To fame — ^to copy fiaiults, is wantof senae. 

DXCV, 

Many things which are faUe are transmitted firom book 
to book, and gain credit in the world. One of these is 
the cry against the evil of luxury. Now the truth is, that 
luxury produces much good. Take the luxury of build* 
ings in London ; does it not produce real advanta^e in the 
conveniency and elep;ance of aocommodation, and this all 
from the exertion of indiutry 1 People will teil you, with 
a melancholy face» how many buUdera are in gaol. It is 
piain they are in g^l, not for building, for rents are not 
fallen. A man gives half-a-guinea for a dish of green 
pease : how much gardening does this oocasion ! how 
many labourera must the competition to have such things 
earl^ in the market keep in employment l You will hear 
it Said, very gravely, ' Why was not the half guinea, thus 
spent in luxury, given to the poor 1 To how many might 
it have afforded a good meal !* Alas ! has it not gone to 
the iudugirious poor, whom it is better to support than the 
idie poor 1 You are much surer that you are doing good 
when you patf money to those who work, as the recom- 
pense of their labour, than when you give money merely 
10 charity. Suppose the ancient luxury of a dish of pea- 
cocks' brains were to be revived, how many carcasses 
woold be left to the poor at a cheap rate ! and as to the 
route that is made about people who are ruined by extra- 
vagance, it is no matter to the nation that some individuals 
buffer. When so much general productive exertion is the 
consequence of luxury, the nation does not care though 
there are debtors in gaol : nay, they would not care though 
their creditors were there too. — Johnwm, 

DXCVI. 

Time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind, 
signifying thereby, that we must take time (as we say) 
by the forelock, for when it is once passed there is no 
recalling it. Swift 

M t 
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DXCVII. 

He who has not a good memory should aever talw opon 
him the ttad« of lying.^Montaigne. 
DXCVUI. 
Many bave beeii raiiMd -6^ tbeir fortaan ; nan^ bave 
escaped min by th« want of fortune. To obtaio it, the 
great bave beüome Ihtle, aad the Kttle, greiat.— Ztmancr- 
man, 

DXCIX. 
The corraptions of the coantry are clotely aüied to 
those of the town, with no further differeuce than what ia 
made by aaother tum of thought and method of living.— 
Swiß. 

DC. 
Proteu». nis love you eavil at. I am not in love. 
Falentine. Love it vonr master^ for he mästen you . 
And he tbat is so yeked by a fool, 
Methinka should not be chroaicled as wiae. 

Shaitpeare. 
DCL 
There is as mach greatness of nind in the owning of a 
g^ood turn, as in the doing of it ; and we must no more 
Force a requital out of season, than ba wanting in iu^ 
Seneca, 

DCII. 
It is sweet to fed by what fine spua threads our affec- 
tions are drawn togetlier. — Sterne* 
DCIII. 
I am obliged to the person who speaks roe fair to my 
fact. I am only more obliged to the man who sp^aki 
well of me in my absence also. Should I be asked whether 
I chose to have a person speak well of me when absent 
er present, I shoula answer the latter ; for were all meo 
Ig do so, the former would be insignincant.— ^SAcut/on«. 

DCIV. 

Many are discontented with tlie name of idler, who art 
nevertKeless content to do worse than nothing.— Zimmer 
inan 
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DCV. 

What's a fine person, or a beautcous face, 
Unless deportment gives them decent grace t 
Bless'd with all other reauisites to please, 
Some want tbe strikiog elegance of ease ; 
The curious eye their awkward movement tires 
They seem like puppets led about by wires : 
Others like statues, m one postore still, 
Give great ideas of the workman's skill. 
Wond'riDg bis art, we praise tbe more we view. 
And only grieve he g^ve not motion too. 

ChurcMU. 
DCVI. 
False happiness is like false money, it paases for a time 

4S well as the true, and serves some ordioary occasions ; 

but when it is brought to tbe touch, we find the lightness 

and alloy, and feel the loss. — Pope. 

DCVII. 
Whenever our neigbbour's bouse is on fire, it cannot be 
amiss for the engines to play a little on our own. Better 
to be despised for too anxious apprehensions, than niined 
by too confident a security. — Burke, 

DCVIII. 
It is an undoubted tnitb, that the less one has to do 
the less time one finds to do it in. One yawns, one pro 
crastinates, one can do it when one will, and, thererore, 
one seldom does it at all ; whereas, those who have a 
great deal of business, must (to use a vulgär expression) 
buckle to it ; and then they always find time enough tc 
do it in.—ChesterJ!ekL 

DCIX. 
When fumes of wines do once the brain possess, 
Then foUows straight an indisposedness 
Throughout, the legs so fettered in that case 
They cannot with tbeir reeling trunk keep pace. 
The tODgue trips, mind droops, eyes stand fall of water 
Noise, hiccough, brawls, and quarrels follow after. 

Lucretitu. 
m3 
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DCX. 
Tbe paanon of love makes almott every man a ihymer, 
though not a ^U-^Dijthn, 

DCXI. 

The man who builds, and wants wherewith to paj, 
Prorides a house from wfaich to ran away. 
In Britain what is many a lordly aeat 
Bat a discharge in füll for an estate. 

Taimgr, 

DCXII. 

An indiscreet man is more hurtfol than an ill-natured 
one; for as tbe latter will only attack ais enemies, and 
tbose he wishes iH to ; the other injures indifferently both 
t'riends and foea. — Addi»on. 

DCXIII. 

Who'er attempts weak causes to support, 
Ought to be very sure he's able for% 
And not mistake streng lungs and impudence 
For harmony of words and want of sense i 
Fools only make attempts beyond their will 
A wise man's poVr's tbe limit of bis will. 

DCXIV. 

Pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and afFectation 
18 a more terrible enemy to fine faces than tbe small-poxt 
— Hughet, 

DCXV. 

We of tbis age bave discovered asborter and more pro* 
dent method to become scbolars and wits, witbout the 
fatigue of reading or tbinking. Tbe most accomplisbed 
way of using books at present is twofold : either first to 
serve them as some men do lords, learn tbeir titles ezactl>, 
and then brag of tbeir acquaintancc ; or secondly, wbicfa 
is indeed the cboicer« tbe profounder, and politer method, 
to get a thonragb insigbt into tbe index by whicb tht 
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whole book is goyeraed aod turoed, like fishet by the tail 
l'or to enter the palace of leaming at the great gate, re- 
quires an expense of times and forma ; therefore, men of 
Biuch haste and little ceremony are content to gct in by 
ikt back-door.— iSwiy^. 

DCXVI. 

Acton IVe seen, and of no vulgär naxne, 
Who being from one patt possess'd of fune, 
Whether they are to Iftugh, cry, whine, or bawl. 
Still introduce the fav'rite part in all. 

CkmrckiU. 
DGXVIL 
The great slight the men of wit, who bare nothing but 
wit ; the men of wit dcnpiae the great, who have ncäinff 
but greatness: the good man pities them both, if with 
gieatness or wit, they have not virtue. — Brut/ere. 

DCXVIIL 
It 18 in yain to put weidth within the reaeh of hi>n who 
will not Stretch out his band to take itw — Johntom, 

DCXIX. 
They that are againtt supentition oftentiraes run mto 
it of the wrong side. If I wear all colours but black, then 
I ajn superstitious in not weanng bl>ck i ' " i S l rf rfew. 

DCXX. 

The most triffine actions that aJlect a man's credit are 
to be regarded. IHie sound of your hammer at five in the 
morning, or ntne at night, heard by a creditor, makes him 
easy siz months longer ; but if he sees you at a billiard- 
table» or hears your voice at a tavem, when you should be 
at work, he sends for his money the next day ; demands 
tt before he can receive it in a lump. — Franklin, 

DCXXI. 

He that is too much in any thing, so that he givetb 
another occasion of wcicty, maiketh himself cheap. — Lora 
ßacon. 
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DCXXIT. 

Study with care, politeness, that must teach 
Tbe modish forms of gesture and of speech . 
In vain formality, with matron roien ; 
And pertness apes with her familiär grin : 
They against nature for applauses strain, 
Distort themselves, and give all others paiu : 
She moves with easy though with raeasur'd pace, 
And shows no pari of study but the gcace. 

SHtöngßeet, 

DCXXIII. 
Lampoona and satires, that are written with wit and 
spirit, are like poisoned darts, which not only inflict a 
wound, but make it incurablcd — Additon, 



DCXXIV. 

He that would make a real progress in knowledge must I 

dedicate bis age as well as youth, the latter growth as | 

well aft the firist fruits, at the altar of truth. — Berkeley, 

DCXXV. 

Long-parted friends, that paas through easy voyages of 
life, recetve but common glaoness in their meeting : but, 
from a shipwreck saved, we mingle tears with our em- 
braces. — Provohed Hutbamd, 

DCXXVI. 

What less tban fool is man to prog and plot. 

And lavisb out the cream of all bis care, 
To gain poor seemin^ goods ; which, being got, 

Make firm possession but a thoroughfare ; 
Or, if they stay, they furrow thouehts the deeper ; 

And, being kept with ca^e, they lose their caieful keeper. 

Quarte», 
DCXXVII. 

The difference between a rieh man and a poor man is 
this — the formei eats when he piease», and the latter tpüm 
ke can get iL-^Sir W, RalHgh, 
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DCXXVIII. 
There i8 no fiMliBg with life, when it is once tofned 
beyond forty: the seekio^ of a fortune theo is bat a 
desperate after-game : it ii a hundred to one if a man 
fling two sixes, and reeover all ; eqpeeially if bis band be 
no luckier tban mine.<— CWüey. 

DCXXIX. 
Wbere gaming swallows up g«od fMrt of an income ; as 
gaming debts must be paid nrst, moAt other debts will be 
soffered to stand still too long. Tbe true value of moner 
in trade consists a good deal in the citculation of it ; and 
if tradesmen's debts are of long contimianGe, tbera must be 
an injustice somewhere. Eitber they charge no more tban 
tbey sbould to a qtlick payer, and tben you are unjust to 
them, in keeping them out of their raoney ao long ; or they 
will Charge you more tban the proper ralue of Uie goods, 
and theo you are the occaaion of injustice to yourself.— 
Beaumotit, 

DCXXX. 
Partiality to ourselves is seen in a variety of instances. 
The liberty of the press is a blessing, when we are inclined 
to write against others ; and a calamity, when we find 
ourselves o?erbome by the mnltitude of cur aasailants ; 
as the power of the crown is always thought too great by 
tbose who soffer throueb its influence» and too little by 
tbose in whose favour it is exerted«-W«AfMMi. 

DCXXXI. 
Figure, I own, at first may give offence, 
And harshly strike the eye's too curious sense ; 
But when perfections of the mind break forth, 
Humour's chaste saJlies, iudgment's solid worth ; 
When tbe pure genuine name, b^ bature tanght, 
Springs into sense, and every action's thought ; 
Before such merit all objections fly. 

CkurcML 
DCXXXII. 
The matt, who will live above bis present circumstancei, 
IS in great danger of living in a little time much beneath 
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them, or, as tlie ItiJBaii proveib «ays, " The man wlio 
ÜTes bj bope will die bj danger."— ^(Mwa. 

Dcxxxm. 

As Rocfaefiiocaidt his mazuna drew 
Tnm natme, I bdieve tliem tiiie ; 
Thrf aigue no oornipted mmd 
In um ; the fiudt b m mankind. 

Smift 

Dcxxxrv. 

How laige a portion of chastity is sent ont of the world 
by distant hmta, — nodded away and craelly winked into 
anspicioD, by the envy of thoae who are past all temptation 
of it thonaelTes. How often does the reputation of a 
helples Creatore bleed by a report — ^which the party, 
who is at the pains to jwopagate it, beholds with much 
pity and feUow-feeling, — that she is heartily sorry for 
it, — hopes in God it is not tnie : however, as Archbishop 
Tillotson wittily observes upon it, is resolved, in the mean 
time, to give the report her pass, that at least it may have 
fair play to take its fortnne in the world, — ^to be believed 
or not, according to the eharity of those into whosehands 
it shdl happen to fall. — Sterne. 

DCXXXV. 

A spirit of Innovation is geoerally the result of a self- 
ish temper and confined views. People will not look 
forward to posterity who never look backward to their 
ancestors.^ — Burke, 

DCXXXVL 

Education begins the gentleman, but reading, good 
Company, and re6ection, must finish him. — Locke 

Dcxxxvir. 

A dedared goat is the distemper of a gentleman; 
whereas, the rheumatism is the distemper of a hackney- 
coachman or chairraao, who are obliged to be out at afi 
weathers, and in all hours. — Chesterßeld, 
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Dcxxxvm 

There ai« women who do not let their husbauids see 
their faces tili tbev are married. — Not to keep you tn 
suspense, I mean plainly that part of the sex wdo paint. 

DCXXXIX. 
If a man were only to deal in the world for a day, and 
shouJd never have occasion to converse more with man- 
kindy never more need their good opinion or good word, 
it were then no great matter (speaking as to the concem- 
ments of this world) if a man spent bis reputation all at 
once, and ventured it at one tbrow ; but if be be to con- 
tinue in the world» and would bave the advantage of 
conversation wbile be is in it, let bim make use of trutb 
and sincerity in all bb words and actions ; for notbing 
but tbis will last and hold out to the end. — THUoUotu 

DCXL. 

Unnecessary coinaee, as well as unnecessary revival, 
of words, nins into alfectation ; a fault to be avoided on 
either band. — Druden. 

DCXU. 
So weak are human kind by nature made, 
Or to such weaknessby their vice betray'd, 
Almigbty vanity ! to tbee thej owe 
Tbeir zest of pleasure, and their balm of woe. 
Tbou, like the sun, all colours dost contain, 
Varying, like rays of light, on drops of rain ; 
For every soul finds reason to be proud, 
Tbo* bias'd and booted by the pointing crowd. 

TouHg. 
DCXUI. 
Education at our public schools and universities is 
travelling in a waggon for ezpedition, where there is a 
bridle road that will take you by a short cut to Parnassus, 
and tbe polisber bas got the key of it ; be bas elocution for 
all customers, lawyers, players, parsons, or Senators ; readv- 
made talents for all professions, tbe bar, tbe stage, the 
pulpit, er the parliament. — CumherlatUL 
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Dcxmi. 

There tre as many and inaumerable dcgrees of wit, u 
tbere are cubits between this and beaven^ — Momimigm. 

DCXUV. 
Princesses, more illustriotts for tbe blood that lightens 
in their cheeks, tban for tbat wbicb rans in tbeir veins, 
like victorious monarchs, can conquer at a diatance, aad 
captivate by proxy. — Boyle. 

DCXLV. 
Men of wit and confidence will alwaya make a shift to 
say something for any thing; and aome way er otber 
blanch over the moat absurd things in tbe world. — 
TWoUan. 

DCXLVI. 
Had Tuily hiinself pronounced one of bis orations with 
a blanket about bia sooulders, more people would have 
laughed at bis dress than have. admired bis eloquence. 

DCXLVII. 
At the theatre, when l see a fine woman's face un- 
altered by the distress of the scene, with which I myself am 
affiected, I resent her indifferenee as an insult on any own 
understanding : I snppose her to be savage, her disposi- 
tion nnsocial, her organs indelicate, and exclaim with the 
§ox in tbe fable, O pulchrum ce^mt, sed cerebrum «on 
habet.—SmoUet. 

DCXLVra. 
How few are found with real talents blest I 
Fewer with nature's gifts contented rest« 
Man from bis sphere eccentric Starts astray ; 
All bunt for fame» bat most mistake the way. 

CAmrekiU. 
DCXLTX. 
Whereas the time and space of life is very short tbat is 
given unto man ; as short as it is, yet sleep, aa Ariston 
saith, like unto a false baily or publican, taiath the half 
thereof for iUtXt—ffoUamfs Pkttarch» 
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DCL. 
If life a bandred years, or e'er so few, 
Tis repetitioD all, and nothing new : 
A £adr wbere thousaiKls meet, but none caii stay, 
An inn wbere travellers bait, then poit away. 

Fawket. 
DCTJ. 
A dog we kDow is better Company tban a man wboM 
language we do not nnderstand, — Pfiny. 

DCLTI. 

The world's a hive, 
From whence thou canst derive 
No good, but wbat thy soul's vezation bringt : 
But case thou meet 
Some petty-pettv sweet, 
Eacb drop is guarded with a thousand stings. 

Quarkig 
DCUII. 
He that is bimself weary, will soon weary tbe public. 
Let him, therefore, lay down bis employment, whatever 
it be, who can no longer exert bis former activity or at* 
te^tioD. Let bim not endeavour to stniggle with censure, 
or obstinately infest tbe stage, tili a genecal biss com- 
mands bim to depart. — Johnson, 

DCLIV. 
To feel tbe want of reason is next to having it ; an 
idiot is not capable of this Sensation. Tbe best thing 
next to wit is a consciousness that it is not in us ; witbout 
wit, a man might theo know bow to behave bimself, so 
as not to appear to be a fool or a coxcomb. — Bruyere, 

DCLV. 
Wben men comfort tbemsel^es with pbilosopby, 'tis not 
becanse they have got two or three sentences, but because 
they bavc digested those sentences, and made them their 
own ; so upon tbe matter, pbilosopby is notbing but dis- 
cretion.— »9e/defi. 
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digDity of mankind, are not «ort of being sucoeasful, bot 
with regard to ooe individual in it. It is this conduct 
diat jusüy makes wit a term of reproach« — Young, 

DCLXVII. 
A man may say with some oolourof truth,that there is 
an Abecedarian ignorance that precedes knowledge, and 
a Doctoral ignorance that comes after it ; an ignorance 
which knowledge creates and begets at the same time that 
she despatches and destroys the first — Montaigne, 

DCLXVIII. 

Who taught tbe parrot human notes to try, 
Or with a voice endu'd the chattering pie 
'Twas mighty want, £erce hunger to appease : 
Want taught their masters, and their mästen these. 
Let gain, that gilded bait, be hung on high, 
The hungry witlings have it in their eye : 
Pies, crows, and daws, poetic presents bring : 
Yoa say they sqneak, but they will swear they sing. 

Dfyden* 
DCLXIX. 

The wone living aathors fare now, the better they will 
succeed with posterity ; for the critics love the sport too 
well to hunt any but those who can stand a good chase j 
and authors are the only objeets in nature, which are 
magnified by distacce, and diminished by approach« — 
Cuinberland, 

DCLXX. 

Bombastry and buffoonery, by nature lofty and Hght, 
Boar highest of all, and would be lost in the roof (of the 
theatre) if the prudent architect had not with much moic 
foresight contnved for them a fourth place, called the 
twelve-penny gallery, and there planted a suitable colony, 
who greedily intercept them in their passage. — Sw^. 

DCLXXL 
Such is the disposition of mankind, if they cannot blast 
the actione they will censure the vanity. — Meimaik, 
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DCLXXII. 
If promises from man to maD have force, why not from 
man to woman ? Tbeir very weakness is the charter of 
their power, and they should not be injured, because they 
can't retum it. — Farquhar, 

DCLXXni. 

Debauched from natore, bow can we relish her ge- 
nuine productionsl As well might a man distinguish 
objects through the mediam of a prism, tbat presents 
nothin^ bnt a variet^ of colours to the eye * or a maid 
pining in the green sickness prefer a biscuit tu a cinder. — 
SmoUei. 

DCLXXIV. 

Democritus, who was always laughing, lived one hun- 
dred and nineyears; HeraclituSywhoneverceasedcrying, 
only sixt;^. Laughing then is best ; and to laugh at one 
another is perfectly justifiable, since we are told that the 
gods themselves, tliough they made us as they pleased, 
cannot help laughing at us. — Steeven», 

DCLXXV. 
What stubbing, plowing, digging, and harrowing, is to 
land, that thinking, reflecting« examining, is to the mind. 
Each has its proper culture ; and as the land that is suf- 
fered to lie waste and wild for a long time, will be over- 
spread with brushwood, brambles, thoros, and such 
vegetables, which have neither use nor beauty, so there 
will not fail to sprout up in a neglected, uncultivated 
mind, a great number of prejudices and absurd opinions, 
which owe their origin partly to the soil itself, the pas- 
nons, and imperfectious of the mind of man, and partly 
- to those seeds which chanire to be scattered In it, by 
every wind of doctrine which the cunoing of statesmen, 
the sin^arity of pedants, and the superstition of fools 
ihall Taise.'^BerAeley. 

DCLXXVL 

Above all things raillery decHne. 

Nature but few does for that task design: 
n3 
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Tis in tbe ablest hands a dangerous tool, 
But Derer falls to wound the meddling UmA. ; 
For all ma^t grant it needs do common art 
To keep men patient wben we make them smart. 
Not wit alooe, nor humour*s seif, will do» 
Without good nature and much pnidence too, 
To judge aright oF persons, place, and time ; 
For taste decrees what's low and w hat's sublime ; 
And what might charm to-day, or o'er a glass, 
Perhaps at conrt, or nezt day, wonld not pass. 

Stilängßeet. 
DCLXXVII. 
We meet with few utterly duU aod stupid souls ; tb« 
sublime and transceudent are still fewer ; the generality 
of mankind stand between these two extremes : the 
interval is iilled with multitudes of ordinary geniuses, but 
all very useful, and the omaments and Supports of the 
Commonwealth : these produce the agreeable and pro- 
fitable ; these are conversant in commerce, finances, war, 
navigation, arts, trades, intrigue, society, and convermtioiL 
— Bruyere. 

DCLXXVIIL 
A man is by nothing so much himself, as by Ms temper 
and the character of his passions and affections. If he 
loses what is manly and wortby in these, he is as much 
lost to himself, as wben he loses his memory and nnder- 
standing. — Shafte»bury, 

DCLXXIX. 

A person who is too nice an obsenrer of the bunncfli 
of the crowd, like one wbo is too curious in observing the 
labour of the bees, will often be stung for his curiosity. 
— Pope. 

DCLXXX. 

Criticism, contrary to all otber faculties of the intellect, 
is ever held the truest and the best, wben it is the very 
first result of tbe critic's mind ; as fowlers reckon the fint 
aim for the surest, and seMom fail of misnng the mark, 
tf they stay not for the second. — Swift, 
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DCLXXXI. 

From his youth upwards to the present da? 

When vices, more than ^ears, have mark'd him gray, 

When riotoTis excess, with wasteful hand, 

Shakes life's frail glass, and hastes each ebbing landf 

Unmindful from wbat stock he drew his birth, 

Untainted with one deed of real worth, 

Lothario, holding hoDour at no price, 

FoUy to folly added, vice to vice, 

Wrought sin with greediness and sought for shame 

With greater zeal than good men seek for fame« 

Where (reason left without the least defence) 

Laughter was mirth, obscenity was sense ; 

Where impudence made decency submit ; 

Where Hoise was humour, and where whim was wH: 

Where rüde untemper'd license had the merit 

Of überty, and lunacy was spirit ; 

Where the best things were ever held the worst, 

Lothario was, with justice, always first. 

To whip a top, to knuckle down at taw, 
To Swing npon a ^ate, to ride a straw, 
To play at pnsh-pin with dull brother peers, 
To belch out catches in a porter's ears, 
To reign the monarch of a midnight cdl, 
To be the gaping chairman's oracIe ; 
Whilst, in most blessed union, rogue and w— - 
Clap hands, huzza, and hiccup out— encore ; 
Whilst gray authority, who slumbers there 
In robes of watchman*s für, gives up his chair ; 
With midnight howl to bay th' affrighted moon, 
To walk with torcbes through the streets at noon ; 
To force piain nature from her usual way, 
Each night a vigil, and a blank each day ; 
f o match for speed one feather 'gainst another, 
To make one leg nin races with his brother ; 
*Gainst all the rest to take the northem wind, 
Bute to ride first, and he to ride behind ; 
To coin newfangled wagers, and to lay then 
J^ying to lose, and losing not to pay them ', 
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J^othario» on that stock wbich Dature gives, 
Witbout a rival Stands, tbough March* yet lives. 

ChurckUL 
DCLXXXII. 
It was tbe mazim of a very wise prince, tbat " he who 
knows not how to dissemble, knows not how to reign :" 
and I desire that you would receive it as xnine, that he 
who knows not how to riddle, knows not how to live. — 
FiUosborne's Leiters, 

DCLXXXIII. 

Sometimes, in bis wild way of talking, he would sav 
that gravity was an errant scoundrel ; and he would add, 
of tbe most dangerous kind too, — ^because a sly one ; and 
that he verily believed, more honest, well meaning peo- 
ple were bubbled out of their goods and money by it in 
one twelvemonth, than by pocket-picking and shop-lifting 
in seven« — Yoricks opiniun of Gravity, — Sterne, 

DCLXXXIV. 

Women never tnily command tili they have given 
their promise to obey ; and they are never in more danger 
of being made slaves, than when they are at tbe feet of 
meu. — Farguhar, 

DCLXXXV. 

Raillery and wit were never made to answer our in- 
quiries after truth, and to determine a question of rational 
controversy, tbough they may be sometimes serviceable 
to expose to contempt those inconsistent foUies wbich 
have been first abundantly refuted by argument; they 
serve indeed only to covei nonsense with shame, when 
reason has first proved it to be mere nonsense. — Watts. 

DCLXXXVI. 
Tbe heart is a small thing, bat desireth great matters. 
It is not sufiicieDt for a kite's dinner, yet tbe whole world 
IS not sufiicient for it. — Hugo, 

* Lord March, famovu for hU UberünUm« 
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DCLXXXVII. 
1 have no more pleasure in hearing a man attempting 
wit, and failing, than in seeing a man trying to leap over 
a ditchy and tumbling into itr^oknnm, 

DCLXXXVin. 
What numben live to the age of fifty or uxty yean ! 
yet, if eadmated by their merit, are not worth the price o^ 
a chick the moment it is hatched. — Sheiutane, 

DCLXXXIX. 

*' The Chief end/'says Swift, in a letter to Mr. Pope, " 1 
propose to m^lf in all my laboun, is to vex the world, 
rather than divert it ; and, if I could compass that deägn, 
withont huiting my own person or fortune, I would be the 
most indefatigable writer you have ever seen. I have 
ever hated all nations, professions, communities ; and all 
my love is towards individuals. For iostance, I hate the 
tnbe of lawyers, but I love connsellor such-a-one, and 
judge such-a-one: 'Tis so with physicians, Tlwill not 
speak of myown trade,) soldiers, Enfl^lish, Scotcn, French, 
and the rest. Bat principally, I hate and detest that 
animal called man, althongh I heartUy love John, Peter, 
Thomas, and so forth. 'Das is the System upon which I 
have govemed myself many years, (but do not teil,) and 
so I shall go QU, tili I have done with them." — Pqpe*$ 
Works, 

DCXC. 

He that embarks in the voyage of life will always wish 
to advance, rather by the Impulse of the wind, than the 
strokes of Uie oar ; and many founder in their passage, 
while they lie waiting for the gale. — Jcknton, 

DCXCI. 

Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in 
general, we are wishing every period of it at an end. The 
minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of business, 
then to mäe up an estate, then to arrive at honours, theo 
to retire.— ^dtfboii. 
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DCXCII. 
Give me, next good, an uoders^aDclmg wife 
By nature wise, not learned by much art; 
Some knowledge on her side will all my life 

More scope of conversation impart ; 
Beaides her inbome virtue fortify ; 
They are inost good who best know wby. 

Sir T» Overbmry, 
DCXCIII. 
The love we bear our country is a root 
Which never falls to bring forth golden fruit 
Tis in the mind an everlasting spring 
Of glorious actions which become a king — 
Nor less become a subject ; 'tis a debt 
Which bad men, tho' they pay not, cao't forget, 
A duty which the good delight to pay, 
And ev*ry man can practise ev*ry day. 

CkttrckUL 
DCXCIV. 
Men of least wit are reported to be men of most judg- 
ment, but it is no more than report, and a vile and mali- 
cious report into the bargain. Will von give me leave to 
illustrate this afFair of wit and judgment, by the two 
knobs on the back of my chair. Here Stands wit — and 
there Stands judgment. You see they are the highest and 
most ornamental parts of its frame — as wit and judgment 
are of ours, and like them too, indubitably both made and 
fitted to go together, — in order, as we say in all such 
eases of duplicated embellishments — to answer one ano* 
ther. Now, for the sake of an experiment, and for the 
clearer illustrating this matter, let us, for a moment, take 
ofF one of these two curious Ornaments firom the point er 
pinnacle of the chair it now Stands on. But did you ever, 
in the whole course of your lives, see such a ndiculous 
business as this now isl Nay, let me ask you, whether 
this Single knob, which Stands here like a blockhead by 
itself» can serve any purpose, but to put one in mind of 
the want of the other t And rather than be as it is, 
would not the chair be ten timös better without any knob 
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Hl all t Now these two knobs, or top Ornaments of tbe 
niind of man, which crown the whole entablature — being, 
as I saidy wit and judgment, which of all others, as I have 
proved it, are the most needful — the most prized — the 
most calamitons to be without, and consequently, the 
hardest to come at ; — for all these reasons put together, 
there is not a mortal among us so destitute of a love of 
fanie or feeling — or so Ignorant of what will do him good 
therein — who does not wish and steadfastly resolve in bis 
own mind to be, or be tbought at least, master of tbe one 
or the other, or indeed, both of them, if the tbing seems 
any way feasible, or likely to be brought to pass. Now, 
yonr graver gentry, having little or no kiud of chance in 
aiming at the one, unless tbey laid hold of the other— 
pray what do you think would become of them ? Why, 
sirs, in spite of all tbeir gravities, tbey must e'en have 
been contented to have gone with tbeir iusides naked. 
Tbis was not to be borne, but by an efibrt of philosophy 
not to be supposed in the case we are upon, — ^so that no 
one could well have been angry with them, bad tbey been 
satisfied with what little they could have snatched up and 
secreted under tbeir cloaks and periwigs, bad tbey not 
raiseii a hue and cry at tbe same time against the lawful 
owners. — Sterne, 

DCXCV. 
Tis a wrong way to uroportion other men's pleasures to 
ourselves ; 'tis like a cnild's using a little bird, (O poor 
birdy thon sbalt sleep with me,) so lays it in his bosom, 
and stifles it with bis bot breath ; the bird bad rather be 
in the cold air ; and yet too, 'tis the most pleasing iiat- 
tery, to like what other men like. — Seiden, 

DCXCVI. 

The weak may be joked out of any tbing but tbeir 
weakness. — Zhntnemum, 

DCXCVIL 

Notbing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 
A fool in fashion, but a fool that 's out ; 
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His punon for absuidi^'s so itroog. 
He caonot bear a riral in the wrong. 
Tbongh wroDg the mode, comply: more ieoie it 

uiown. 
In wearing othen' fbUiea than jonr own« 

Fowar. 

DCXCVIIL 

As a man inebrlated only by vi^xHiiBy aoon reeoTers in 

Ihe open air, a nation diacontented to madness, withont 

any adeauate cause, will return to itt wits and allegiance, 

when a Uttle panse has cooled it to refleetioA. — JoAmm. 

DCXCDL 

The judicious coUaetors of bright parts and flowers snd 
•btervandatf tat by some called the sieves and boulters 
of leaming ; though it is left uodetermined whetber tbey 
dwelt in pearls or meal * and oonsequently, whetber we 
are more to value that which pasaed througb, or what 
staid behind. — Sw^, 

DCX5. 
A vme bears three grapes, the firat of pkasure, the 
second of drunkenness, aad the third of repentancc.—- 
^futckarns, 

Dca. 

Miserable men commiserate not themselves ; bowelless 
unto others, and merciieas unto their own bowel&-- 

DCCIL 

Spirit is now a very fashionable word; to act with spi- 

nt, to speak with spirit, means only to act rashly, and to 

talk indiscreetly. An able man shows his spirit b^ geotle 

words and resolute actions ; he is neither bot nortimid^— 

DCCIIL 
People have a custom of excusing the enormities of 
their conduct by talking of their passions, and as if tbey 
were under the control of a blind necessity, and sinned 
because tbey could not h»lp it. — Cumberhtni. 
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DCCIV. 
Wants of all kinds are made to fame a plea, 
One learns to lisp, another not to see ; 
Miss £> — tottering catches at your hand. 
Was ever thing so pretty bom to stand 1 
Whilst tbese that nature gave disown thro' pride, 
Others afifect what nature has deny'd ; 
What nature has denied fools will pursue, 
As apes are ever Walking upon two. 

Young, 

pccv. 

A man must either Imitate the vicious, or hate them > 
both are dangerous, either to resemble them, because 
they are many, or to hate many, because they are unre- 
' sembling. — Montaigne, 

DCCVI. 

Dull felTows frequently prove very good mcn of busi- 
ness. Business relieves them from their own natural 
beaviness, by furnishing them with what to do ; wliereas, 
business to mercurial men, is an interruption from their 
reai existence and hapi|iness. Though the dull part of 
mankind are harmless in their amusements, it were to be 
wished they had no vacant time, because they usually 
uudertake something that makes their wants conspicuous, 
by their manner of supplying them. — Steele, 

DCCVII. 
Good sense is the same in all ages ; and course of time 
rather improves nature, than impairs her. What has 
been, maj be again : another Homer and another Virgil 
may possibly arise from those very causes which produced 
the first: though it would be impudence to amrm that 
any such have yet appeared^— 2>r^<leM. 

DCCVITI. 

True critics are known by their talent of swarming 

about the noblest writers, to which they are carried 

merely by instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, or a wasp 

to the fairest fruit. So when the king is on horseback, 
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he is sure to be the dirtiest person of the Company, and 
they that make their cotirt best, are such as bespatter him 
the mmt-^wifi. 

DCCIX. 
Christmas succeeds the Saturoalia, the same time, the 
same miinber of holidays : theu the master waited npon 
the lervanty like the lord of misrole. — Seldem, 

DCCX. 
Of those who time so ill support, 

The calculation's wrong ; 
i3se, why is life accountä short, 

While days appear so long ? 

By action *tis we life enioy ; 

In idleness we're deaa ; 
The soul's a fire will seif destroy, 

If not with fuel fed. Voäaire. 

DCCXI. 
Many a wretch has rid on a hardle who has done 
much less mischief than utterers of forgi^ tales, coiners 
of scandaly and clippers of reputation«— 5A«rt<toi. 

DCCXII. 
Constancy in friendships, attachments, and familiari- 
ties, is commendable, and is requisite to support trust 
and good oorrespondence in society. Bat in places of 
general, though casual concourse, where the pursuit of 
health and pleasure brings people promiscuously together, 
public conveniency has dispensed with this maxim ; and 
custom there prpmotes an unieserved conversation fer ^ 
time, by indutging the privilege of droppins aft^rwards 
every indifferent acquaintance without breach of civifity 
or good manners. — Hume, 

pccxm. 

If there is an evil in tbis world« 'tis sorrow and heavi- 
nes^ of heart. The loss of goods,— of health«— of coio- 
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Dtti «ImI mitfw^ weoDly evU, m tlwy ofcuba wonom ; 
— take that ovfe— tbe rast is fancr» and dwtUetli only in 
theheadofi 



DCCXIV. 
Flattery comipta boUi. tbe receiTar and the ghfW, anl 
adnUtion is aot o£ more. service to the people ttias to 
kioga. — Bmrke, 

DCCXV. 
It 18 in disputea, as inarmiea; whei» the waaker aide 
Mia up fabe %hts, and makes a gicat noiae, to inake the 
enemy believe them more namenms and atrong than they 
really are. — Swift, 

DCCXVI. 
There are few tables where convivial talents will not 
pass in payment, especially where the host wanta brains, 
or the g^est has ijaoney. — Zimmerman 

Dccxvn. 

There is not in the world so toilsome a trade as the 
pursttit of fame : life concludes before yoa have so mueb 
as sketched your \f ork. — Bru^ere, 

DCCXVIII. 
The mpre any one speaks of himself, the less he likes 
to hear another talked of,—Lavater, 

DCCXES. 

Unseasonableness is a method of accosttng which is 
tronblesome to the persotia accostad. The unseasonable 
man is öne wbo^ goea to oomaiunicate with kis friead 
^faen he is iramerMd in business : he goea to revel with 
bis mistress when she is lying ill with a feyer : he runs to 
a man wbo has just been cast as bail for another, and 
entreats him to become his surety : as soon as a cause is 
decided, he ia on the spot to give his testimony. if he is 
invited t» a wedding, ha inveigha against the whole famale 
s^ : be aaks a umb who is just retumed from a long 
joumey to take a walk with him. When an article is 
o2 
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lold» he brings a purchaser who would give double the 
price. In a Company he will give a detailed accouot 
from the very begmning of some tubject which they have 
all beard and are thoroiighl v acquainted with : he is ez- 
tremely anxious to do that for any peraon which they are 
unwilling should be done, but are ashamed to refusc. If 
he is present at the cbastisement of a lad, he relates that 
a boy of bis when so beaten went and hanged himself. If 
he is present at an arbitration, thoogh both parties wish 
an aocommodationy he sets them together by the ean : 
and lastly, when about to dance, he seizes a partner 
whose senses are not yet inflamed by intozication.-* 
Theophrattus, 

DCCXX. 

What is grandeur, what is powert 
Heavier toil, superior pain : 
What the bright reward we gain t 
The grateful mem'ry of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vemal show'r, 
The bce's collected treasures sweet, 
Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude. 

DCCXXL 
Counsel and conversation is a second edueation, that 
improves all the virtue and corrects all the vice of the 
former, and of nature itself. — daretuUm, 

DCCXXU. 

The sting of a wasp, a fit of the stone, the bitiD|^ of a 
mad dog, destroy for the time ; the two first, happmess ; 
and the other, wisdom itself. — Sir W. TempU, 

DCCXXIII. 
Words must be fitted to a man's moutb : 'twas well 
Said of the fellow that was to make a speech for my lord 
mayor, when he desired to take measure of bis lonuhip's 
mouth. — Seiden, 
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Dccxxrv. 

It 18 % mightjr ibame and dishonour to employ «soeUcnt 
&culties and abundance of wit» to humour and to pleaM 
men in their vices and foUies, The great enemy of man» 
Kind» BOtwithstanding hU wit and ai^elic features, is the 
nuMt odi^ua \»iDg in the whole creation«— iffir ü, Bhck- 



DCCXXV. 

The paaaions may b» humoured tili they beoome our 

master, as a hone may be pampered tili he gets the better 

of his rider ; but early discipline will prevent mutiny, 

and keep the heim in the band« of ttw^iu^^CtimbtrUmd, 

DCCXXVL 

•He 



Tbat Idlls himself t'avoid misery, fears it ; 
And at the best shows a baatard valour. 

pccxxvn. 

Whateyer the poets pretend, it is piain tbey give im« 
mortality to none but Uiemselves : it U Homer and Y'upi 
we reverence and admire, not Achilles or iEneas. With 
historians it is (juite the oontrary ; our thonghts are taken 
up with the actions, persons, and events we read, ai|d we 
fittle regard (I^e authors.— ^«;t//, 

DCCXXVill. 
Thinkeis are scarce as gold : but he, whose thoughts 
embrace all his subjest, pursues it uninterruptedlv and 
fearlcM of conseqnences, is a diamond of enormons sizew»- 



PCCXXIX. 

I^beriuf had gotten a trick, when any man bfgged 
money of htm, to refer them to the Senate, where all the 
petitioners were to deliver up the names of their creditors. 
liis end, perfaaps, was to deter men from aslung» by ex- 
posing tihe condition of their fortunes to an examinAtion* 
Bat it was, however, a l>enefit turned into a reprehension i 
and he made a reproach of a bounty. — Sentca. 
o3 
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DCCXXX. 

I observe in all tny travels this custom— ^ver to learn 
sometking from the information of those with wbom I 
confer, (which is the best school of all others,) and to put 
my Company u^n those subjects they are best able to 
speak of: for it often falls out, that, on the contrary, 
every one will rather choose to be pratmg of another man's 
provmce than bis own, thinkiog it so much new reputa- 
tion acquired. — Montaigne» 

DCCXXXL 
The town, as usnal, met bim in fall cry ; 
The town, as usual, knew no reason why : 
But fashion so directs, and moderns raise 
On fashioii's mould*ring base their transient praue. 

CMrrckiU. 
DCCXXXII. 
If it 18 dangerous to be convinced, it is dangerous to 
listen ; for our reason is so much of a machine, that it 
will not always be able to resist when the ear is perpe- 
tually assailed. — MäckenHe, 

DCCXXXin. 
The eye that will not weep anotber's sorrow, 
Should boast no gentler brightness than the glare 
That reddens in the eyeball of the wolf. 

DCCXXXIV. 
As if the natural calamities of life were not suffieient 
for it, we turn the most indifferent circumstances into 
misfortunes, and suffer as much from trifling accidents as 
from real evils. I have known the shooting of a star 
spoil a night's rest ; and have seen a man in love grow 
pale, and lose bis appetite, upon the plucking of a merry- 
thought. A screech-owl at midnight has alarmed a 
family more than a band of robhers ; nay, the voice of a 
cricket hath Struck mo-e terror than the roaring of a Hon, 
There is nothing so inconsiderable, which may not appear 
dreadful to an Imagination that is filUd with omens and 
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prognosÜGS. A rasty nsul, or a crooked pin, sboot up 
mto prodigies. — Ad£son. 

DCCXXXV. 

CeiMRire is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminente — ßwift, 

DCCXXXVI. 

A man may be learned witbout talktDg sentences ; ai 
m bis ordinary gesture he discovers he can dance, though 
he does not cut capers. — Spectaior, 

DCCXXXVJI. 

My good grave Sir of Theory, whose wit, 

Grasping at shadows, ne'er caught substance yet, 

'Tis mighty easy o'er a glass of wine, 

On vain reüneiuents vainly to refine, 

To laugh at poverty in plenty's reign, 

To boast of apathy wben out of pain, 

And in each sentence, worthy of the schools, 

Vamish'd with sophistry, to deul out rules 

Most fit for practice. 

CkurcMU. 
DCCXXXVIII 
He who excel^ in bis art so as to carry it to the utmost 
height of perfection of whicb it is capable, may be said in 
some measure to go bevond it ; his transcendent produc- 
tions admit of no appeilations, thus E. is a painter, C. a 
musician, and B. a poet, but Mignard is Mignard, LuUy is 
Lully, and Corneille is Corneille. — Bruyere, 

DCCXXXIX. 
Certain trifling flaws sit as disgracefuUy on acharacter 
of elegance, as a ragged button on a court dress.— 
Lavater* 

DCCXL. 
May I always have a heart superior, with economy 
sttitable, to my fortune. — Shenstonc* 

DCCXLI. 
Could Spain and Portugal have succeeded in executing 
tbeir foolisn laws for " hedging in the cuckoo>" as Locke 
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ealls it, and have kept at home all their gold and liWer, 
those metals would by this time have be«n of little raore 
value than so much l^ad or iron. Their plenty would 
have lesseoed their value. — > Frimklm, 

DCCXUI, 
Contentmeot produces, in lome measure, all those 
eiTects wbich tbe alchymist usually ascribes to what he 
calls the philosopher's stone; and if it does pot bring 
riches, it does the same thing by banishing the desire of 
them. If it cannot remove the disquietudes arising from 
a man's mind, body, or fortuue, it makes him easy under 
then].«^^iMXw» 

DCCXLTII. 
Fortune is like the market, where many times, if yoo 
can stay a little, the price will fall ; and, ags^in, it is 
Hometimes like a Sibylla's ofFer, which at iirst offereth tbe 
commodity at full^ then consumeth part and part» and 
still holdeth up the price. — Lord Bacon^ 

DCCXIIV. 
When men are become accomplished knaves, they ai 
past crying for their cake. — Shaftesbury, 

DCCXLV. 
The firm, without plia^ey; and the pliant, ^ithont 
iinnneas; resemble vessels withodt wat«r^ »i^d wat«i 
without ves8els.-*Z«pa/er. 

DCCXLVI. 
An atheist is but a mad ridieulons deridtr of »iety ; 
bnt a hypocrite makes a sober jeat of God and religion ; 
he finds it easier to be upon bis knees than to rite to a 
good action : like an impudent debtor, who goes every 
day to talk familiarly to bis creditor, without ever paylng 
what he owes. — Pope, 

DCCXLVII. 
Come spur away ! 
I have no patience for a longer st«y, 
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Bat must go down 

And teave the changeable noise of this great town ; 

I will the country see, 

Where old simpficity, 

Though hid in gray 

Dotb look more gay 

Than foppery in plush and scarlet clad, 

Farewell, you city wits, that are 
Almost at civil war ! 
Tis time that I grow wise, wben all the world grows mad. 
^ Randolph, 

DCCXLVm. 
What 18 80 luLteful to a poor man as the purse proud 
arrogance of a rieh one 1 Let fortune shift the scene, and 
make the poor man rieh, he runs at once into the vice 
that he declaimed against so feelingly : these are stränge 
contradictions in the human character. — Cumberland. 

DCCXLIX. 
That all who are happy are equally happy« is not tnie« 
A peasant and a philosopher may be equally satisfied, but 
not equally happy. Happiness consists in the multiph- 
city of agreeable consciousuess. A peasant has not capa- 
city for having equal ha|>piness with a philosopher. This 
question was very happily illustrated by the Rev. Mr. 
Kobert Brown, at Utrecht : ** A small dnnking glass and 
a large one/* said he, <* may be equally füll, but a large 
one holds more than the smaJL" — JoAnion, 

DCCL. 

Philosophy has a fine saying for erery thing— for 
Death it has an entire set. 

** Tis an inevitable chance — the first Statute in Magna 

Charta ^it is an everiasting act of parliament — AU 

mu9t die" 

" Monarchs and princes dance in the same ring with 
ui^—Siema 
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DCCLL 
Virtttei» like etsences, lose their fragrance when ck« 
posed. They are sensitive planU that mil not bcar too 
umiliar approaches. — Shenttene, 

DCCUI. 
Cunning leadi to knavery ; it is but a step fton one to 
the other, and that yery suppery ; lyin^ only makes the 
difference; add that to cunning» and it is iLnaveiy^-^ 
Bruverem 

DCCLHI. 
Our passions are like eoovulfliBD fits, whicl^ thoogfa 
they make us strenger for the time, leave qs the weaker 
ever after. — Pope, 

DCCLIV. 
Gambling hoiues are temples where the most sordid 
and turhttlent passions contend ; there no ^ectator can 
be indifferent : a card, or a small square of ivoi^, inter- 
ests more than the loss of an empire, or the nun of an 
unoffending group of inftmts, and their nearest relatives. 



DCCLV. 
Most men's learning is nothing bat history duly taken 
up» If I quote Thomas Aauinas for some tenet, and be- 
lieve it, becauae the schoofmen say so, tiiat is bat bis- 
tor^. Few men make themselves masters of things tbey 
wnte or speziu-^Selden, 

DCCLVI. 
Hie common fluency of Speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity of 
words, for whoevtr is a master of langnase and has a mind 
fuU of ideas, will be apt in speaking to besitate upon the 
cboice of both ; whereas common Speakers have only one 
set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them in ; and 
tbese are aJways ready at the mouth : so people coom 
faster out of a chureh when it is almost empty, tnan wben 
a crowd is at the door. — Sw^, 
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I look upon iDdoleDce as a 8ort ol rabkte ; iDTlÜt man 
is effieiebtly destroyed, though the appetite of the brate 
may snrvive. — Chesterßeld, 

DCCLVIII. 

If we look into the profession of pbysic, we shall find a 
nost formidable body of men, the sight of them b enough 
to make a man serious, for we may lay it down as a 
mazim, that when a nation abounds in physicians, it 
grows thin of people. This body of men in our own 
countiy may be described like the British anny in Cae- 
sar's time. Some of them slay in chariots, and some on 
foot. If the dSfantry do less execution than the chariot- 
eersy it is because they cannot be carried so soon into all 

äuarters of the town, and despatch so mnch business in so 
liort a time. Besides this body of regulär troops, there 
are stragglers, who, without being duly enJisted and 
enroUed, do infinite mischief to those who are so unlucky 
M to hXi into their hands. There are, besides the abore- 
meotiened, innumerable retainers to physic, who, for want 
«f otber patients, amuse themselves with the stifiing of 
cats in an air-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or impaling of 
insects npon tue point of a needle for microscopical ob- 
servations ; besides those that are eroployed in the gather- 
ing of weeds, and the chase of butterfiies ; not to mention 
•tlie eockle-alieU mendunts and spider-catchcrs.— ^cMimw. 

DCCLIX. 
Tortone k eter seen accompanying industry, and is as 
•often trandling in a wh^elfoarrow as lolling in a coach and 

DCCLX. 
Edncation is incompatible with self-indulgence, and 
the Impulse of vanit^ is too often mistaken ibr the impulse 
of nature : when Miss is a wit, I am apt to suspect that 
her mother is not over-wise. — Cumberland, 

DCCLXI. 
Wben men of infamy to frandeur soar, 
They light a torch to sbenr their sbame the i 
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IluMe goyeraments which curb not evils, cause ; 
And a rieh knave's a libel on our laws. 

Young, 
DCCLXIl. 
The improvement of the understanding is for two ends*. 
fint, our own increase of knowledge ; secondly, to enable 
US to deliver and make out that knowledge to othenk — 
Locke, 

DCCLXIII. 
The town divided, each mos several ways, 
As passion, humour, int'rest, party swa^, 
Things of no momentt colour of the faiur, 
Shape of a leg, complexion brown or fair, 
A oress well chosen, or a patch misplac'd» 
Conciliate favour, or create distate. 

CkurcküL 
DCCLXIV. 
It 19 a kind of acting to go in masquerade, and a man 
should be able to say or do things proper for the dress in 
which he appears. The misfortune of the thing is, that 
people dress themselves in what they have a mind to be, 
and not what they are fit for. — Stcele, 

DCCLXV. 
We have more words tban notions, and half a dozen 
words for the same thing. Sometimes we put a new sig- 
nification to an old word, as when we call a piece a gun. 
The word gun was used in England for an engine to cast 
a thing from a man, long before there was anygunpowder 
found out — Seiden, 

DCCLXVL 
The caution authors now proceed with shows the refine- 
ment of the times; still they can contrive in a modest wa} 
to say civil things of themselves, and it would be hara 
indeed to disappoint them of so slight a gratification, for 
what praise is so little to be envied as that which a man 
bestows on himself . — Cumberland, 
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DCCLXVn. 

The common people de not accurately adapt their 
ÜHNights to the objects ; nor, secondly, do they accurately 
adapt their words to their thonghts : they do not mean to 
lie : buty taking no pains to be exact, they give yon very 
jßüse accounts. A great part of their lan^age is pro- 
▼erbial : if any thing rocks at all, they say it rocks like a 
cradle ; and in this way they go on.— n/oAsuo». 

DCCLXVin. 
There is nothing makes a man snspect muchy more than 
to know littie ; and, therefore, men shonld remedy soipi- 
cion b^ procuring to know more, and not to keep their 
snspicions in smother. — Lord Bacon, 

DCCLXIX. 

The chameleon, who is said to feed upon nothing bnt 
air, has of all animals the nimblest tongne. — Surift, 

DCCLXX. 
Whererer I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor 
man, I take it for granted there would be as mach gene- 
rosity if he were a rieh man. — Pope, 

DCCLXXI. 
Folks will always listen when the tale is their own ; 
and of many who say they do not believe in fortune- 
tcUing, I have known few on whom it had not a rery 
sensible Effect— 'MacAengie, 

DCCLXXIT. 

■ Of all tempers it requires least pain, 

Conld we but rule ourselves, to ruie the vain ; 
Hie pmdent is by reason only sway'd, 
With him each sentence and each word is weigh*d; 
The gay and giddy can alone be causht, 
Bt the quick lustre of a happy thought ; * 
T^e miser hates, unless he steals your pelf ; 
The prodigal, unless you rob yourself -, 
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The iteady or the whimsical .will blame» 

Bitker becaww vou're not or o» the «aa« ; 

The peevisb, auuea, Bhrewd, luxutioiM, rash. 

Will wiib yonr virtue, peace, or iateaeat claah ; 

Bnt aiafk the proud man'a priea, how very low ! 

*Tia b«t a civil apeech, a smile, or bow. 

SHUing^Uet. 
DCCLXXIII. 
I do not mean to ezpose my ideas to ingenious ridicule 
by maintaining that every thiag bappens to every man 
üt the heat ; Inii I wiU oontead» that ae» 'who.malua the 
faealaae of.tl» 6iUiUi^ part of a, wise and geiid'naD^<^ 
<k§mh€9kmd, 

DCCLXXIV. 
There is nothing which we receive with so much re- 
luctance aa adyice. We look upon the man who gives it 
«a as offcring an affront to our understanding, and treating 
US like chiUren or idiots« We conäder the instructicm 
as an implicit censure, and the zeal which any oue shows 
for our ^ood on such an occasioo as a piece of presump- j 

«ion or impertiBence. The tnith of it is, the person who 
pretends to advise, doea^ in that particular, exercise a ' 

Ruperioritjr over us, and can have no other reason for it, i 

but that, in comparing us with himself, he thinks us de- 
fective either in our conduct or our understanding. For i 

theae reasons, there is nothing so difficult aa the aii of 
making advice agreeable; aod indeed all the writers, 
both ancient and modern, bave distinguished themselTes 
among one another» according to the perfecdoa at which 
they arrived in this art How many devices have been 
made use of, to render this bitter portion palateable! 
Some convey their instmctions to us in the oest chosen 
words, others in the most hannonious numbers, some in 
point of wit, and others in short proTerba.— -.abUtcaii. 

DCCLXXV. 

There is aothing in which the power of art is shown so , 

much as in playing on the fiddle : in all otber thii^ we 
can do something at first* Any man will frag« a, bar of I 

I 
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iron, tf you give him a haramer ; not so well as a imitb, 
biit tolerably. A man wiH saw a piece of wood, and 
nake a box, thongfa a dmnsy one ; out gm htai a Addl« 
and a fiddle-stick, asd he can do notliiiig^ J bü iM wi» 

DCCLXXVI. 
Thoae who remember this adage, Virtae is ita owb le» 
ward, will not be sarprised at their poverty. This ii 
prohibitoiy, instcad of an enooimgiag i ~' 



DCCLXXVn. 
He who hat refosed to live a TiUain, and baa preferred 
death to a base action, bas been a gainer by the bargain. 
^-Skafieiburff» 

DCCXXXVIII. 

It was a wiaa peticy in that falsa prophet Akxander, 
who. thoiigh now ^»Tjjotten, was ence so faoMUS» to lay 
the firal scvne of kis tttpoatatca in Paphlagonia, where, 
as Lacian teils ns, the people were extremely Ignorant 
and stupid, and ready to swallow aven the grossest dein- 
sioB.^^£fwNe. 

DCCLXXIX. 

A cocjoet is one tbat is never to be panrndtd eot of 
the passiott she bas to please, nor ont of a good apimo» 
of her own beauty • time and yeaia she tegards as thinga 
that only wrinkle and decay other women ; fiwgets tlMt 
age is written m the face, and that the sanie dress whiok 
became her when she was yonng, now only makes her 
look the older. Affeetation cleaves to her even in sick- 
ness and pain ; she dies in a high-head and colonred 
ribbons. — Bruyere. 

DCCLXXX. 

I have known some men poasessed ef geod ^aHties 
which were Tery aervieeable to other», but uselesa to 
themseWes ; Kke a sun-dial on Ihe fioat «f a koase, to 
inform the netghbours and paasengers, bnt not tha owner 
wiüun. — Sitift. 

p2 
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DCCLXXXI. 
We oagbt in hu:nanity no more to despise a man for 
the misfortunes of the mind thaa for those of the body» 
when they are such as he cannot help. Were this tho- 
roughly considered, we should no more laugh at one fiir 
having his brains crack'd than for having hu head brokCb 

DCCLXXXII. 
Seme know no joy like what a word can raise, 
Haal'd through a language*s perplexing maze ; 
Till on a mate that seems t'agree they light, 
Like man and wife that still are opposite ; 
Not lawyers at the bar play more with seose» 
When brought to their last trope of eloquence^ 
Than they on every subject, great or small» 
At clubs or Councils, at a church or ball ; 
Then cry we rob them of their tributes due 
Alas ! bow can we laugh and pity too. 

Sittin£ßeei'8 Euay on Conpertatitn, 

DCCLXXXIIL 
Though some unhappy instances of frivolous duel» hav 
occurred, I cannot thihk that it is the vice of the times 
to be fond of quarrelling ; the manners of our youn^ men 
of distinction are certainly not of that cast, and if it lies 
with any of the present age, it is with those half made up 
gentry, who force their way into half-price plays in boots 
and spurs, and are clamorous in the passaget of the front 
boxes of a crowded theatre. — Cumberland, 

DCCLXXXIV. 
People of an ordinary, low education, when they hap- 
pen to fall into gond Company, imagine themselves the 
only subject of its attention ; if the Company whisper, it 
18, to be sure, conceming them ; if they laugh, it is at 
them ; and if any thing ambi^ous, that by the most 
forced interpretation can be applied to them, happens to 
be Said, they are convinced that it was meant at them ; 
upon which thfy grow out of coontenance Bnt, and the« 
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aogry. This mistoke is very well ridionled in Um ** 8tr«- 
tagem/' where Scrub sa^s, " I am sure dwy UJM of me, 
Sk they laugkcd €on8iimiedly."-^€akiflecM^ 

DCCLXXXV, 
No man is so iiisignificant as to Im Ulfe Im «mBiple 
can do no haiU'^^Lord Ciartndon. 

DCCLXXXVI. 
Fortnne soroetimes lies in wait to sorprise the last hour 
of our Uvea, to show the power sh« bas in a OMMSt to 
overthrow what she was so many years in bnildiaf^ 
making ns cry out with Laberius, J bave Uved kigcr by 
this one day than I ought to have dw^^^Mmimgwm, 

DCCLXXXVII. 
The lowest people are generally the ilrst to find fcnlt 
with show or eqnipage ; especially that of a person lately 
emerged from his obscurity. They never once consider 
that he is breaking the ice for themaeWes.*-i9AMwrMi6 

DCCLXXXVIII. 
The stoical scheme of BuppSying oor wants, by lopping 
off our desiresy is like cuttmg off our feet when we want 
shoesw — Staifl, 

PCCUCXXIX, 

Criticism is aji often a trade, as a sdenea; it requiring 
ijoore bealth than wit, more labour tban capacity, more 
practice tban genius. Jf a penoo who has Jesaaiseetn» 
ment than studv, pretends to it, and takes in band some 
subjects, he will but corrupt bis own judgment as well as 
that of die readen^^BNiyerc. 

DCCXC. 

' More than just to other eountries grown, 

Must we tum base apostates to our own own 1 
Where do the words of Greece and Eome excel, 
That England may not please the ear as well 1 
p3 
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Wbat mighty magic's in the place or air, 
That all perfection needs must centre there ? 
In States let strangers thirdly be preferr'd. 
In State of letters merit should be heard. 
Oenins is of no country ; her pnre ray 
Spreaids all abroad, as gen'ral as the day ; 
Foe to restraint, from place to place she flies. 
And may hereafter ev'n in Holland rise. 

CkmrckUL 
DCCXCI. 
Eztinguish vanity in tbe mind, and you naturally re« 
crencb the little superflnities of garniture and eqnipage. 
The blossoms will fall of tbemselves when the root that 
noorishes them is destroyed. — Steele. 

DcexciL 

Ovid finely compares a broken fortune to a ialUnff oo* 
lumn ; the lower it sinks, the greater weight it is obliged 
to sustain. ThuSi when a man*s circumstances are such, 
that he has no occasion to borrow, he finds nnmben will- 
ing to lend him ; but should bis wants be such, that he 
sues for a trifle, it is two to one whether he may be 
tmsted with the smallest sum^ — Goldtmith, 

DCCXCIIL 
If a man laments in Company, where the rest are in 
humour enougb to enjoy tbemselves, he should not take 
it ill if a senrant is ordered to present him with a por- 
ringer of caudle or posset drink, by way of admonition 
that he go home to bed. — Spedatcr. 

Dccxcrv. 

No money is better spent than what is laid ont for 
domestic satisfaction. A man is pleased that hia wife is 
dressed as well as other people, and the wife is pleased 
that she is dressed^— «/aAfwon. 

DCCXCV. 

— — They that creep and they that fly 
Shall end wliere they began. 
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Alike the busy and tbe gay 
Bat flutter thro' life's litüe day, 
Id fortune's varying colours drest ; 
Bnish'd by the nand of iough muc 
Or chill*d by^ age» their airy danoe 
They leave, in dust to rest 



Gray, 



DCCXCVI. 

^ If yoa look upon the Janguage spoken in the Saxon 
time, and the language npokea now, you will find the 
difference to be just as it a man had a cloak tbat he 
wore in qneen Eüzabeth's days, and since, here has put 
in a piece of red, and here a piece of green, and here a 
piece of orange tawny. We borrow words from tbe 
Frenchy Itj^ian^ Latin, as every pedantic man pleases. — 

DCCXCVII. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show that 
pleasure is in us, and not in the obiects offered for oiir 
amusement : if the soul be happily disposed, every thing 
becomes capable of affording entertainment, and distress 
will almost want a name. Every occurrence passes in 
review like the figures of a procession ; some ma^ be 
awkward, others ill-dressed, out none but a fool is for 
this enraged with the master of the ceremonies. — Gold^ 

Dccxcvin. 

Hunger is the mother of impatience and anger : and 
the quarter of an hour before ainner is the worst suitors 
can choose. The Latins have said, Fenter tum habet 
aureg, — Zinmerman, 

DCCXCIX. 
I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers, 
than tbat of astrologers, when they pretend, by rules 
of art, to teil when a suit will end, and whether to the 
advantage of the plaintiff, or defendant ; thus making the 
matter depend entirely upon the influence of the stars 
without the least regard to the merits of the casc—Äiny*» 
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Dcca 

Men have no riffht to what is not reasopabto, and to 
what ii not their benefil ; for Uiongh a pleasant writei 
nidj» lieeai ptrtre po»it, wlien one of tbem, in cold blood, 
18 Said to haye leaped into the flames of a ¥01081110 roTo- 
lution, ardentem fiigidi» jEtmmm mnkdt, I consider 
inch froUc rather as an unjastifiable poetic Ucense than aa 
one of the franchises of Parnassus ; and whether he were 
a poet, or divine, or politician, that chow to ezereise this 
kind of right, I think that more wiae, because more cha- 
ri table thougbtB would urge me rather to save the man, 
than to preierve bis brazen slippers as the monuments of 
bis foUvw— ^«ri«. 

DCCCL 

A man of wit is not incapabU of basioc«, fant aboive 
it A sprightly generous horse is able to carry a pa^* 
saddle as well as an ass ; bnt he is too good to be put to 
the drudgery.— PojM. 

DCCCIL 

Physicians are some of them so pleasing and conÜDnn» 
able to the humour of the patient, as they press not the 
true eure of the disease ; ana some others are so regulär in 
proceeding according to art for the disease, aa they reqpect 
not sufficiently the condition of the patient. Take one of 
a middle temper ; or, if it may not be found in one man* 
combine two of either sort ; and folget not to call as well 
as the best acquainted with your body^ as the best reput- 
ed of for bis ficulty« — Lord Bacon» 

Dcccm. 

Wine is such a whetstone for wit, that if H be often set 
thereon, it will quickly grind all the steel out, and scarceljf 
leave a back where it found an edge. — Colton, 

DCCCIV. 
Although men are aocased for not knowing their ow« 
weakness, yet perha|^ as few know their own atrei^idi. 
It is in men as in aoils, where sometimes thtre is a veiB 
of geld, which the owner knows not of,«»-Aii^. 
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DCCCV. 
A play writer of our times is like a fanatic, that has no 
wit in ordinärer eaay things, and yet attempts the hardest 
task of brains in the whole world, only because, whetber 
bis play or work please or displeaae, he is certainio come 
off better tban he desenrea, and find aome of his own lati- 
tude to applaud him, which he conld never ezpect any 
otber way ; and is as iure to lose no repatation, becavae 
he has none to yentnre : — 

like gaminff rooks that never itick 

To play for hundreds npon tick ; 

'Cause, if they chance to lose at play» 

Th'ave not one halfpenny to pay ; 

And, if they win a ouDdred poand, 

Gain, if for sixpence they compoiind. 
Nothing encoorages him more in his undertaking than 
his ignorancc, for he has not wit enough to anderstand so 
much as the difficulty of what he attempts ; therefore he 
runs on boldly like a fool-hardy wit ; and fortune, that 
favours fools and the bold, sometimes takes notice of him 
for his double capacity, and receives him into her good 
graces. He has one motive more, and that is the con- 
current Ignorant judgment of the present age, in which 
his sottish fopperies pass with applause, like Oliver Crom- 
well's oratory among fanatics of his own canting inclina- 
tioo. He finds it easier to write in rhyme than prose ; 
for the World being overcharged with romances, he finds 
his plots, passions, and repartees, ready made to his band ; 
aoa if he can but tum them into rhyme, the thievery is 
disgnised, and they pass for his own wit and invention 
wiäout qnestion ; like a stolen cloak, made into a coat 
or dyed into another colour. — Butler, 

DCCCVI. 
We take other men's knowledge and opinions upon 
tmth, which is an idle and superficial leammg : we must 
make it our own. We are in this case like him, who 
having need of fire, went to a neighbour's house to felch 
it ; and finding a very good one there, sat down to warm 
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bimBelf, without remembering to carry tny with him 



DCCCVIL 
IMotiif« tdeas an die metivw «1 te gimtest p«rt «1 
mmlrmA, and a heated imaginalMa, tlie power by wbieb 
thcir acÜMM are incited: tbe iporid, in tbe eye of a pht- 
kiaapher, May be nid to bc a- Isige m adhegae^— Jfac- 
ketufie» 

DCCCVTIL 
He tbat giyes for gain, profit, or any by-end, destrojs 
the very intent of bounty ; for it falls only upon tbose that 
do not want — Seneea, 

DCCCIX. 

I ba^e often been afiraid, when I bave seen onr ItaKaa 
performers cfaattering in the vehemence of action» that 
they have been caliing us names, and abusine us amoog 
themaeWes ; bat I hope, since we do put such an entire 
confideace in them, they wiH not tarn against us before 
our face«, though they raay do it with the same safety as 
if it were behind our backs. — AAäuon, 

DCCCX. 

Pride 18 a viee, which pride itaelf indines eyery man 
to find in others, and to orerlook in hhnself. — JöhnMon, 

DCCCXI. 

Would yon botb please» and be institicted too, 
Watch well the rage of shining to sabdne ; 
Hear e?ery man npon bis favourite theme. 
And eyer be more knowing than yon seem. 
The lowest p^enius will afibrd some light, 
Or giye a hmt that had eseaped yoar sight. 

Stimmgßett. 

DCCCXII* 

All philosophy ia only forcing tbe trade of bappiaess, 
when natiure aeems to deny the mt»m,—GoUUmi$h, 
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DGCCXIII. 
A man of eaxy profession never coonterfeiU» tili be lays 
hold upon a debtor, and says he re$U bim ; for then he 
briogs him to all manner of unrest — BenJonsan. — JBverg 
Man in hu Humour, 

DCCCXIV. 
Absence of mind ma^ be defined to be a slowness of 
mind in speaking or action : the absent man is one ivho, 
when be is casting up accounts, and halb collected the 
items, will ask a bystaader what the amouut is : when he 
k eogaged in a lawsutt, and the day of triat is coroe, he 
ioTgets it and goes into the eonntry : he Visits the tbeatre 
to see the play, and is left behind asleep on the benches. 
He takes any article and puts it away himself, then be- 
gins to look for it, and is never able to find it. If any one 
teil him of the death of a dear friend, and ask him to the 
fnneral, with a sorrowful countenance and tears in bis 
eyes, he exclaims, Good luck, good luck ! It is bis cus* 
tom, when he receives, not when he pays, a debt, to call 
for witnesses. In winter, he quarrels with his servant 
for not purchasing cucumbers : he compels bis children 
to wresUe and run till.they faint with fatigue. In the 
eonntry, when he is dressing his dinner of heros, he throws 
in Salt to season tbem tili they are unfit to eat. If any 
one inquire of bim, how many dead bave been carried 
out throngfa the sacred gate to burial 1 Would to God« 
he repliesy yoa and I hsä so many ! — THeophrtutua. 

DCCCXV. 
In all dnooDtents, divisions, and party dismites» we 
•cknowled^ no other tribunal, bnt the public. And 
pray what is the public to do for you i-^Joineriana, 1 772. 

DCCCXVI. 
As the Spaaish pt i wefb says, <' He, who would bring 
home the wealtb of the Indies, must carry the wealth of 
the Indies with him," — so it is in travelling; a man 
must carry knowledge with him, if he would bring home 
knowledge. — Johntom, 
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DCCCXVII. 
Rather than bear the pain of thooght» fools stray ; 
The proad will rather lose than ask their way. 

Churckitt. 
DCCCXVITI. 
When men of rank sacri£ce all ideas of dignity to am* 
bition^ without a distinct object, and work with low in- 
Rtruments for low ends, the whole composition becomef 
low and base. — Burhe. 

DCCCXIX. 

We should give as we would receive, cheerfully, 
qnickly, and without hesitation ; for there is no grace m 
a benefit that sticks to the fingers. — Seneca, 

DCCCXX. 
-I hate the camp, 



I hate its noise and stiff parade, its blank 

And empty forms, and stately courtesy, 

Where between bows and blows, a smile and Stab» 

There's scarce a moment. Soldiers always live 

In idleness or peril : both are bad. 

Proetor, 
DCCCXXL 
To be exempt from the passions with which others are 
tormented, is the only pleasing solitude. I can very justly 
say with the ancient sage, " I am never less alone than 
when alone." — Steele, 

Dcccxxn. 

Young men are as apt to think themselves wise enough, 
as drankeu men are to think themselves sober enough. 
rhey lock upon spirit to be a much better Üiing thao 
experience : which they call coldness ; for though spirit 
without experience is dangerous, experience without 
spirit, is languid and defective.---Cik«t/«i:^eidL 

DCCCXXIIL 
Shakspeare paints so very close to nature, and with 
such marking touches, that he gives the very look an actor 
ought to wear when he is on his scene. — Cumberland, 
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DCCCXXIV. 

It is a coQTt-humoar to keep people ob the tenten ; 
Aeir injmies are quick and sadaeD, but tbeir bcDeiits are 
dow. — Semca, 

DCCCXXV. 

The first iogredieDt in conversation ia trath, the next 
good sense, the third good humour, and the fourth wit« 

This last was fonnerly left to fools and buffoons kept in 
all great families. 

Henrj IV. of France» and king James I. of England, 
first gaw »«pute to that sort of wit, increased by king 
Charles TL 

In king Charles L's time, all wit, love, and hononr, 
heightenä by the wits of that time into romance. 

Lord Goreign took the contrepied, and tumed all into 
Tidicule. 

He was followed by the dnke of Buckingbam ; and 
that yein favonred by king Charles II. brought it into 
▼ognew— .SSr W, Temple. 

DCCCXXVI. 
We are tanght to clothe our minds as we do our bo- 
dies, after the fashion in vogue ; and it is acconnted fan- 
tasticalness» or something worse, not to do so. — Locke 

DCCCXXVIL 
Ask a man for protection or assistance, that instant 
von make out his indictment, unless 'twas impossible for 
nim to have disoovered that you stood in neea of either. 

Dcccxxvm. 

Ambition often ^uts men u]M>n doing the meanest 
Offices : so climbing is performed in the same posture with 
creeping^ — Swifi, 

DCCCXXIX. 

Wit, much talk'd of, not to be defin'd . 

He that pretends to most, too, has least share in't. 

Ofioay 
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DCCCXXX. 

Tbe moit reserved of raen, that will not exchange two 
lylUbles together in an English coffee-honseyslKHlld dMj 
meet at Ispahan, would drink sherbet, and Mt a mem m 
rice together. — Shenstone, 

DCCCXXXI. 
We are cotne too late, by several thonsand yean, to 
lay any tbing new in morality. The nnest and BMtt 
beautinil thoughts concerning manners, have been carried 
away before our times, and nothing is left for us, bat to 
glean after tbe ancientSi and the most ingenious of the 
modems. — Bruyere. 

DCCCXXXIL 
A brave man thiaks no one bis superior who does bim 
an injnry ; for he bas it then in bis power to make bim- 
lelf superior to the other by forgiving it-*^opct 

DCCCXXXIII. 

To each bis sufiTrings ; all are men 
Cendemn'd alike to groan, ^ 
The tender for anotber's pain, 
Tb' unfeeling for bis own. 
Yet, ah ! why sbould they know thenr fate^ 
Since sorrow never comes too lata, 
And hai^ittcss too swiftly flies 1 
Thought would destroy their paradiM* 
No more ; where ignorance is Uifi» 
Tis foUy to be wise. 

Gray, 

DCCCXXXIV. 

The abilities of man must fall short on one side or 
other, like too scanty a blanket when you are a-bed ; if 
you pull it upon your Shoulders, you leave your feetbtre ; 
if you thrust it down lopon your feat, your Shoulders are 
uncovered.— ^ir W, Temple, 
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DCCCXXXV. 
Good lense aad good natout are nev«r Mpanktedtdioogh 
the Ignorant world bas thouglit otberwiM* Good Mtore, 
by which I mean beneÜeence and eandour^ia tbe pfbduct 
qf right reason ; whicb oi neecmitT will give mamvace 
to tbe failings of otben, by eonaidailBC thai tbere ia 
nothing perfect in maokind ; and by diwUi^iiihifg that 
wbicb oomes nearest to excellency, tbough not absolutelj 
free from faults, will ctitaii^ yfoduce a candour in the 
jndge^— i^yydbi. 

DCCCXXXVL 
Mankind in die gross is a gaping monatar,. that loves 
to be deceivedy and bas seldom bean disappoinied ; nor is 
tbeir yanity less fallacious to our philosopaers, wbo adopt 
modes of truth to follow them throngh tbe pathft of error, 
and defeod paradoxes mcrelj to be Singular in defending 
tbenu — MacMetuie. 

Dcccxxxvn. 

Annies, thongh always the supporters and tools of ab- 
solute power, for the Üme being, tre always the destroyers 
of it, t«> ; by freqaently changing the hands in which 
thcy tbink proper to lodge 'Ar-^heaitrßeUU 

DGCCXXXVin. 
Tbere is no qnestion bnt oar great grandcbüdren will 
be yery cnrioiis to know the reason why their forefathers 
nf ed to sit together Itke an audience of foreieners in their 
own eonafry, and to hear whole plap acted before them ' 
in 8 toH^e which (faey (fid not understand. — Addh&n, 

DCCCXXXIX. 
An actor is in tbe Capacity of a Steward to every finiig 
mnse, and of an ezecutor to every departed one ; the 
poet digs up the ore ; be sifts it from the aross, refines and 
parifies it for the mint : the actor seto the stamp upon it, 
and makes it current in the world,— Cu$»berkuuL 
Q 2 
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DCCCXL. 

The rays of wit gild wberesoe'er they strike, 
But are not therefore fit for all alike ; 
Tbev charm the lively, but tbe grave offend. 
And ndse a foe as often as a firiend ; 
like the resistless beams of blazing light, 
Tbat cheer the atrong and pain the weakly sigbt. 

SHOmgi/ieeL 
DCCCXLI. 
That tumour of a man, the vain-glorious Alexander, 
was uaed to make bis boast, that never any man went 
beyond him in benefits ; and yet he li?ed to see a poor 
fellow in a tub, to whom there was nothing that he could 
give, and ftom whom there was nothing that he could 
take away« — Seneca, 

DCCCXIiL 

He who would shun criticism, must not be a scribbler ; 
and he who would court it must have great abilities or 
great foUy. — Mimro, 

DCCCXLIIL 
Every one must see dailv instances of people who com 
piain from a mere habit of complaining ; and make theit 
friends uneasy, and strangers merry, bjr murmurine at 
evils that do not exist, and repining at grievances whick 
they do not really feel.— Grawj; 

DCCGXUV. 
Guard wealth by entails and Settlements as we will, 
the most a£9uent pfenty may be stripp'd» and £nd all its 
worldly comfbrts like so many withered leaves dropping 
from US ; — the crowns of princes may be shaken ; and the 
greatest that ever awed the world, have looked back and 
moralised upon the tum of the wheel.— nSfeme. 

DCCCXLV. 

^ One Said to a covetous fellow, who was a great talker, 

sir, you certainly would be the most worthy man in tht 



wfaole ci^, if tfae lock whicb von have apon joMr doot, 
was bnt fized upon your mouth. — [F^om tht HoHoh.) 

DCCCXLVI. 
Affectatioii is certain deformitj ; by fomiiDg theiD9«lT«s 
OD fahtastic modela, the young beg^n with being ridioulous, 
and often end in being vicious. — BMr* 

DCCCXLVIL 

Bocks, like friends, sbould be few and well-chosen. 

like friends, too, wfe sbould return to them again and 
again — for, like true friends, tbey will never fall us— 
never cease to instnict — ^never cloy. — Joineriana, 1772. 

DCCCXLVIII. 
Wit may be divided into two sorts, seriotts and oomical. 
First, with respect to that wbich is aerious or grave, tfae 
original s^nification of the Saxon wem! signifies wisdom» 
and therefore a wittee was anciently a wise man, and so 
late as the reign of Elizabeth a man of great wit signified 
a man of great judgment ; and indeed we still say, if a 
man has the ose of bis reaaon, that he is in bis wits, and 
if the contiary, that he is ottt of bis wits. Serious wit, 
therefore, is neither more nor less than quiek wisdom, or« 
accörding to Pope,— 

True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
What oft was thought, bat ne'er so well exprest 
Seeond, as to comic wit, this is the general acceptation of 
wit amongst os, and is of the easieät kind, for it is much 
more easy to raise a laugh, than to excite admiration by 
auick wisdom : however, comic wit has great merit, as 
uie ancients allow; but, perbaps, in thu the modems 
exoel them. This wit in writiog coosists in an assimila- 
tion of remote ideas oddly or bumorously connected, as in 
ibe poem of Hudibras, &c., but more particularly comic 
wit IS applied to speaking and conversation, and the de- 
inition of Pope may be adopted, '* It is a quick concep- 
tion and an easy delivery/' In order to have wit for this 
purpote, the principal requisites are, a good imagination, a 
q3 
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fund of ideas and words, and a fiuency of speech ; bu« 
all these will be insufficient, unless the Speaker know how 
to adapt bis remarks and replies to particular peraons 
timeft, and occasions, and indeed if he would be trnty 
witty, he must know the world, and be remarkably qmd 
in suiting the smallest word or turn of an ezpression to 
the sttbject — Bennet, 

DCCCXLIX. 
As every thread of gold is valuable, so is every minute 
of time ; and as it would be great foUy to shoe horaes (as 
Nero did) with gdd, so it is to spend time in trifles. — 

DCCCL. 

There are three difficulties in authorship ; — ^to write any 
thin^ worth the publisbing — to find honest men to pub- 
lish it — and to get sensible men to read it. literature has 
now become a game ; in wbich the booksellers are the 
kings ; the critics, the knaves ; the public, the pack ; and 
the poor author, the mere table, or thing played upon. — 
CoÜon. 

DCCCU. 

Pleasure is nothing but the intennission of pain, the 
enjoyingof something I am in great trouble for tili I have 
\i,"~S€lden, 

DCCCLTL 

When yonr pecnniary want sours the temper of an in- 
timste, cfepend on this, that he thinks money is the best 
of your qualities. — ZimtnermoH, 

Dcccun. 

A common civility to an impertinent fellow, often drawa 
upon one a great many unforeseen troubles ; and if one 
doth not take particular care» will be interpreted by him 
as an overture of friendahip and intimacy. — Addison, 

DCCCLIV. 
Hie reason why so few marriages are happy, is becauae 
young ladies spend their time in making nets, not in mak- 
ing cages. — Snnft, 
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DCCCLV. 

Thoe sie fiew men so acoompliahed, or lo neceuary, 
but haTC aome failiiiEs or otber, which will mak« their 
friends bear the loii oithcm with tbc greatcr patioice.— 
■Bntjferß» 

DCCCLVL 
As you treat your bodv, so your booie, yonr domesdcs,. 
yoar eneinies, yonr friends. Ih-ess is a talüe of your Con- 
tents. — LamUer. 

DCCCLVII. 
He seldom lives fragally, wbo lives by cbance. Hope 
is always liberal, and they tbat trust her promises, male 
little scmple of revelling to-day, on the profits of to- 
morrow^-^/oAiuoM. 

DCCCLVIII. 
A Story should, to please, at least seem troe, 
Be apropos, well told, concise, aod new : . 
And wheDsoe'er it deviates from these rules, 
The wise will sleep, and leave applause to fools. 

SäUingßeei. 

DCCCLDL 

A man may plead not guilty, and yet teil no lie ; for 
by the law, no man is bound to accuse bimself ; so tbat 
wben I say not guilty, the meaning is, as if I shoold say 
by way of paraphrase, I am not so giulty as to teil you ; 
if you will Dring me to trial, and have me punished foc 
this you bring to my Charge, prove it against me« — Seiden. 

DCCCLX. 
It is usually said by grammarians, that the use of lan- 
guage is to ezpress our wants and desires; but men 
who know the world hold, and I think with some show of 
reason, that he who best knows how to keep bis necessi- 
lies private, is the most likely person to have them re- 
4ressed ; and that the true use of speech is not so much 
to eipress our wants as to conoeal thenu — Ooidsmith, 
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DCCCIXL 

When imoB a tM a man calli witneiMa to bk thtr 
ractef, and tnoie witnesM OQly say» tbit thiy tk^nt 
heard) Dor do ost knom aay thing iU of bim ; it inMoatca 
at best a neutral and insignificanty though innoccnt eha- 
racter. — ChetterfieU, 

DCCCLXIL 
As a taste for bnmoor ia pufely natatal, so is bamour 
itself ; neither is it a talent confined to man of wit or 
learDing ; for we observe it sometimes amon? common 
senrants, and the meanest of the people, vihüe tbe very 
owners are often ignorant of the gift tbey posnsa^^Amyt. 

DCCCLXni. 
To make a book, is do less a trade than to maLe a 
clock ; something more than wit is neaessary to form an 
auüior. A certain magistrate was advancing by bis 
merits to the first dignities of the long robe ; be was a man 
of address and experience, bnt must print a treatise of 
morality, whicb bad a qnick sale enly for its ridicidous- 
ness^^A^jl*«; 

Dcectxnr. 

Iba worst inconvetiience of a small fbrtune is that it 
trill not admit of inadvertency. Inadvertebey, boweyef, 
onght to be placed at the bead of most men'is yearly ac- 
connts, and a sum as regularly allotted to it äs to any 
otber artide. — Shemt<me, 

DCCCLXV. 
It is success that colours all in life : 
Sucoess makes fools admir'd, makes viUains bouaat : 
All tbe pnmd virtaa of this vanntine woiid 
Fawns on success, and power, bowirer acquired. 



DCCCIÄVI. 

The iii^iap|»r afitctation of being wise ratber than 
honest, wttty tban good-natored, is tbe aource of .most of 
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the iü habits of life. Such false impressions are owing to 
the abandoned writera of men of wit, and the awkward 
imitation of the rest of mankind. — Steele, 

DCCCLXVII. 
I am proToked at the contempt which most historians 
tbow for humanity in general : one woald think by them 
that the whole humau spedes consisted but of about a 
handred and fiftv people, called and dignified (commouly 
very nndeservedly too) by the titles of emperora, kings, 
popes, generalSy and ministen^ — CAuter/le/d. 

DCCCLXVUI. 
Great contemporaries whet and cultivate each other : 
and mutual borrowing and commerce make the common 
riches of learning, as it does of the civil goTernment. — 
Druden, 

DCCCLXIX. 

Themistocles, tbe great Athenian general, being asked 
whether he wonld rather choose to marry bis dauehter to 
an indigent man of merit, or to a worthless man of estate, 
replied, that he should prefer a man witbout an estate to 
an estate witbout a man. The worst of it i«, our modern 
fortnne- hunters are those who turn their heads that way, 
because they are good for nothing eise. If a young feUow 
iinds he can make nothing of Coke and littleton, he pro- 
vides himaelf with a ladder of ropes, and by that means 
very often enters upon the premisea. — Hugket, 

DCCCLXX. 

It is a miserable thing to live in snspense ; it is the life 
of the Spider. *' Five gtddem, penJe tarnen, improba, 
tUxUr {Ovid Ufetam.y—Swiff. 

DCCCLXXl. 
Pools take ingenious abuse for kindness, and often make 
ooe in the laugh that is carrying on at their own ezpense. 
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DGCCLXXn. 
We are apt to nAj upon ftiture pospeets, «od beeoMe 
really expensive while we are only nch ia poanbffity« 
We live up to our expectations, not to our possessioos, 
and make a iigure proportionafale to what we may be, not 
what we are. We outran our preient income, as not 
doubting to disburse ourselves out of the profits of toiBt 
future place, project, or reverslon that we Iwive id view, 
'^Addison, 

DCCCLXXIII. 
A man will no more eany tiie artifice of tbe bar iato 
tbe common intercourse of society, than a man who is 
paid for tambling upon bis hands will continue to tumble 
wben be should walk on bis feet^ — Joknttm* 

DCCCLXXIV. 

Tbe World is fall of slander ; and every wretcb tbat 
knows bimself unjust, cbarges bis neigbbour witb like 
passions; and by tbe geueral frailty bides' bis own.— 

DClCLXXV. 
In walks of bumour, in tbat cast of style, 
Wbicb, nrobiug to tbe qUick, yet make« tt» smile ; 
In oomeay, bis natural road to ferne, 
Nor let me call it by ä meaner name,-~ 
Wbere a beginning, middle, and an end, 
Are aptly join'd, wbere parts on parts depend, 
Eacb made for eaeb, as bodies for tbeir soul, 
So as to form one true and perfect whole, 
Wbere a piain story to tbe eye is told, 
Wbich we conceive tbe moment we bebold. 
Hogarth unrivall'd Stands, and sfaall eng«^ 
Unrivaird praise to the most distant age. 

ChuTchiXL 
DCGCLXXVL 
^ What is the life of man? Is it not to sbift fcom lide to 
sidet — from sorrow to soriow? — to button up oae 
cause of vexation — and unbutton anothert: — Si^me, 
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DCCCLXXVn. 

fBke jo^ I0 nniiwinie and power hörn obfcaie ocmdi- 
Aamf OQgiiC nofcto- be.made too easy, oor a thing too mnch 
«f GOune. If rare> merit be the larett of all fan tiii&gs, it 
ooght to pass throngfa som% aort of probation. The tem- 
ple of honour ought to be «eated on aa eraiaenee. If it 
De open through virtue, let it be remembered too, that 
Tirtue is never tried but by some difficulty and some 
stniggle. — Burke, 

DgCCLXXVIIL 
Aman of wit, gea^us» leasning, is s^t to think it flome-- 
thiog liard, that mea of no wit, no geoius, no learning, 
ihould have a gieater share of wealth and bonours ; not 
Cpnndering that their own accomplishment ought to be 
reckoned to them as their equivalent It is no reason 
that a person wortb five thousand pounds, should, on that 
account, have a claim to twenty.* — Shetutone, 

DCXXILXXIX. 
Open youv noalh. andpucse cautiottsly $ and ycnir g^ock 
of wealtt aod vspfitatiMi ahall» at least in xepate, be 
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We iioiirish onrselxes fxam the ancients and ingeniow 
modems ; we sq^uueeze» wedrain, them aamuch as we posr 
sibly can, we stuff onr works with wretched imitations 
and plagiarism, and when at last become professed au- 
tbors» we coneeit we can walk without help ; we decry 
onr benefactors, like rugged children, wbo, grown pert 
and strong from a tucculent milk, are for bc^ting their 
nurscs«— /www*» 

DCCCLXXXL 

To quote a modern Dutchman where I ma^ use a 
classic anthor, is as if I were to iustify my reputation, and 
neglect all persons of note and quality that know me, 
and bring the testimonial of the sculUon in the kitchen. 
^Seiden. 
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DCCCLXXXIL 
There tre men who seem to think nothing so nnidi 
chancteristic of genius, as to do common things in u 
nncommon wmv ; like Hudibras, ** to teil the dock liy 
al^ebra," or like the lady in Dr. Yonog's *' Satires," - to 
dnnk tea by stratagem."— VoAmo». 

DCCCLXXXIir. 

r u a folly for an emiDent man to tbink of eacaping 
censure, and a weaVness to be affected witb it. All tbe 
illustrious pereons of antiquity, and indeed of every age 
in tbe world, have passed throogfa tbis fiery persecutioo. 
There is no defence against reproach but obscurity ; it s 
a kind of conoomitant to greatness, as satires and invec- 
tives were an essential part of a Roman trinmph.— 

DCCCLXXXIV. 

When fiction rises pleasing to the eye, 
Men will believe, because tbey love the he ; 
But truth henelf, if donded with a firown, 
Must have aome solemn proofo to pass her down. 

CMtrekÜk 

DCCCLXXXV. 

Habit or custom, like a complez mathematical scheme, 
flows from a point, insensibly becomes a line, and nnbap- 
pily, (in that which is eril,) it may become a ennre.— 

Ito^tfMOfl. 



%nconita* 



Fntl of wise mws.— SlaürjpMre. 



DCCCLXXXVI. 
Though " the Word» of the wise be as nayies fasiennti 
hw the nuuteri of the aseembües" yet sure their ezam» 
ples are the hammer to drive tbem in to take the deeper 
nold. A father that whipt his son for swearing, and 
Bwore himself whilst he woipt him, did more härm by KU 
ezample than good by his correction. — Fulkr, 

DCCCLXXXVTT. 

The man who has not any thing to boast of but his 
illttstrious ancestora, is like a potato — the only good be- 
longing to him is nnder ground. — Sir T. Overbury, 

DCCCLXXXVIIT. 
The jealous man's disease is of so malignant a natuFe, 
that it converts all he takes into its own nourishment. A 
cool behaviour sets him on the rack, and is interpreted as 
an instance of aversion or indifference ; a fond one raises 
bis suspicions, and looks too much like dissimulation and 
artifice. If the person he loves be cbeerful, her thoughts 
mnsl be employed on another ; and if sad« she is oertainly 
thinking on himself. — Addison, 
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DCCCLXXXTX. 
Story-telling is subject to two unavoidable defects; 
frequent repetition and bein^ soon exhausted ; so tbat 
wboever values this gift in himself, has need of a good 
memory, and ought frequently to shift bis Company, tbat 
be may not discover tbe weakness of bis fund ; for tbose 
wbo are tbus endowed, bave seldom any otber revenue, 
but live upon tbe main stock. — Swift, 

DCCCXC. 

Tbe sluggard is wiser in bis owu conceit, tban seven 
men wbo can render a reason. He who bas no inclination 
to learn more, will be very apt to think tbat he knows 
enougb. Nor is it wonderful tbat he should pride himse]f 
in the abundance of bis wi&dom, witb whom every waver- 
ing thought, every half formed imaginätion, passes for a 
fixed and substantial truth. Obstin acy also, which makes 
bim unable to discover bis mistakes, makes him believe 
himself unable to commit them. — PowelL 

DCCCXCI. 

An old trite proverb let me quote 
As is your cloth so cut your coat. 
To suit our author, and bis farce, 
Short let me be, for wit is scarce ; 
Nor would I sbow it, had 1 any ; 
Tbe reasons why are strong and many. 
Should I have wit, tbe piece bave none, 
A 6ash in pan with empty gun, 
The piece is sure to be undone. 
A tavem witli a gaudy sign, 
Wbose bush is better tban the wine, 
May cheat you once— will tbat device, 
Neat as imported, cheat you twice t 
Garrick—Prologue ic ** The Deuce is in Hirn** 

DCCCXCII. 
Inconstant lovers are like the looking-glass^ which 
rec^ves all images and preserves none.— JVom the Jüt- 
Uofu 
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DCCCXCIII. 

O grant me, heav*o, a middle State, 
Neitber too humble nor too great ; 
More than enough for nature's ends, 
With aomethiug ieft to treat my friends. 

MaOei 
DCCCXCIV. 
Choose the Company of your superiors, whenever you 
can have it ; that is tbe right and true pride. The mis - 
taken and silly pride is, to primer among inferiors. — 
CAeaierJieltL 

DCCCXCV. 
To pursue trifles is tbe lot of humanity ; and whether 
we bastle in a pantomime, or strut at a coronation ; whe- 
ther we shoul at a bonfire, or haraogne in a senate^house \ 
whatever object vre follow, it will at last surely condnct 
HS to futility and disappointment. The wise bustle and 
laugh as they walk in the pageant, bat fools bastle and 
are important ; and this, probably, is all the difFerenc« 
between them. — Goldsmith. 

DCCCXCVL 
AU trutb, all science, is reducible to axioms — mauy 
labouring at the same point will resolve it after the sarae 
manner, and, frequently, almost in the same words ; 
thence sentences and topics arose which soon became 
»geoeral, and were, in substance, in every one*s mouth — 
3ie learned still regarding and preserving them in choice 
sentences — ^the anlearned, vulgarizing a great number of 
them into common proverbs« — Joineriana, 1772. 

DCCCXCVII. 

The greatest schemes that human wit can forge, 
Or bold ambition dares to put in practice, 
Depeud upon our husbandmg a moment. 
And the light lasting of a woman's will ; 
As if the lord of nature should delight 
To hang this ponderous globe upon a hair. 
And bid it dance before a breatn of wind. 

Rowe,. 
R 2 
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Dcccxcvm. 

Complaisance roay be defined, an address which aims 
at pleasing by disreputable means. The complaisant is 
ooe who Salutes a man at a distance, calls bim the best of 
creatures, seizes both bis bands with ezpressions of ad* 
miration, and will not let bim go : be insists upon accom- 
panying bim a little way, teazes bim witb mqiiiries of 
" wben be sball bave the bonour of seeing bim/' and at 
last leaves bim witb exclamations of praise. If be is 
called to an arbitration between two parties, he is not 
more anxious to please the person for wnom be appears 
than bis Opponent, that he may be called impartial and a 
common friend. He teils foreigners that their pronun- 
ciation is superior to that of the natives. Wben invited 
to dinner, be entreats the host to call in bis childreu, and 
wben tbey come, he observes, that one fig is not more 
like anotber than tbey to their father : he takes and kisses 
them, and makes them sit by him : with some of them he 
crackji cbildisb jokes, and others he dandles to sleep oo 
bis knee, at the same time feeling the greatest discomfort 
and inconvenience. He is shaved with the greatest 
nicety, and whitens bis teeth witb dentifrice : be changes 
bis garraents before tbey bave the least soil, and always 
smells of perfumes. Od the forum you always see bim 
among the men of most note and substance, and at tbe 
theatre be is always close to the people of rank and 
fashion. He buys notbing for bimself, but purchaseft 
little presents for bis friends abroad, which be takes care 
to make known through all the city. He keeps monkies, 
doves, vases, and every sort of knick-knack and curiosity, 
for the amusement of bis friends : he fits up in bis man- 
sioD a little wrestling-room and a tennis-court ; be goes 
about to the pbilosophers, the sophists, tbe teacbers of 
feocing and dancing, and ofTers them the use of bis rooros 
for the exercise of their respective arts ; and takes care 
himself to be present at their exhibitions, to give some 

rtator tbe opportunity of saying to another, — " That is 
gentleman to whom this place belongs." — The^' 
pkrastus. 
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DCCCXCIX. 
To be idle and to be poor have always been reproaches, 
and therefore every man endeavoun wirb bis utmost 
care, to bide bis poverty from otbers, and bis idieness 
from bimself.— «/oAiitora. 

DCCCC. 
To my certain knowledge^ some of our greatest wits 
in your poetical way, have not as mucb real learning as 
would Cover a sixpeoce in tbe bottom of a basiu ; nor do 
I tbink tbe worse of tbem ; for to speak my private 
opinion^ I am for every man's working upon bis own ma- 
terials, and producing only wbat he can find witbin him- 
seif, wbich is commoniy a better stock than tbe owtter 
knows it to be. — Stvift, 

DCCCCI. 
Political reason is a Computing principle ; adding, sub« 
tracting, multiplying, and dividmg, morally, and not 
metapbysically or matbematically, true moral denoraina- 
tions. — Burke, 

DCCCCII. 
In spite of dnlness, and in spite of wit, 
If to tbyself tbou canst thyself acquit ; 
Ratber stand up, assur'd witb conscious pride, 
Alone, tban err witb millions on tby side. 

ChurcMn. 
DCCCCIII. 
Synonymes are several dictions or difTerent pbrases 
signifying tbe same tbing. An antitbesis is tbe Oppo- 
sition of two truths» communicating light to eacb other. 
A metapbor, or comparison, borrows from a tbing of 
anotber kind tbe natural and sensible image of a truth. 
An byperbole expresses things above a truth, to give the 
mind a strooger perception. The sublime paints nothing 
but tbe truth ; only in a noble subject it paints it all 
entire in its causes and effects : it is tbe expression or tbe 
image, tbe füllest of dignity of that truth. Little wits 
caDDOt find tbe proper single expression, and therefore use 
R 3 
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•anonymes. Yonng men are dazzied with the lustre of 
an antithens, and fondly use it. Tnie wits, and such 
who delight in exact imagery, are for metaphors and 
comparisons. Quick wits, füll of Are, and carried by a 
vast iroagination beyond ruies or nature, are scarce satis- 
fied even with an hyperbole. As for the sublime, it is, 
even among the greatest genius, only the most elevated 
that can reach it^ — Brujfere, 

DCCCCIV. 
Flattery, though a base coin, is the necessaiy podLet- 
money at court ; wbere, by custom and consent» it has 
obtained such a currency, that it is no longer a fraudu- 
lent, but a legal payment — Ckesterfieid, 

DCCCCV. 

Some wits, like oracles, deal in ambiguities ; Dnt not 
with equal success ; for thoaeh ambiguities are the fiist 
excellence of an impostor, they are the last of a wit.*- 
Young, 

DCCCCVI. 

The passion of laughter is nothing eise but sudden 
glory ansing from some sudden conception of some emi- 
neucy in ourselves by coroparison with the infirmity of 
others, or with our own formerly : for men laugh at the 
follies of themselves past, wben they come suddenly to 
remembrance, except they bring with them any present 
dishonour. — Hobbe», 

DCCCCVII. 
There are four good mothers, of whom are often bom 
four unfaappy daughters ; truth begets batred, happiness 
pride, security danger, and familiarity contempt — Steele 

DCCCCVIII. 

If the demon of gaming shall enter the same breast, 

where honour, courage, wit, wisdom reside, such a mind 

is like a motley suit of cards, where kings, queens, and 

knaves are packed together, and make up with the game 
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widi tempwaiy good fellowship, but then it U a handred 
to one but the knave will beat them out of doon in tbe 
endw — €kunberland, 

DCCCCTX. 
In our ordinary actions there is not one of a thousand 
that concerns ounelves. — Montaigne* 

DCCCCX. 
■ Gamestera for whole patrimonies play ; 
The Steward bring« the deed which must conyey 
The lost estate : what more than madness reigns, 
When one short sitting many hundreds drains. 
And not enough is left him to supply 
Board wages, or a footman's livery. 

Dryden*» JwoenaU 
DCCCCXI. 
Widows are the great game of fortune-hunters. There 
18 scarce a young fellow in the town of six foot high, that 
has not passed in review before one or other of these 
wealthy relicts. — Spectator. 

DCCCCXII. 
When a man has once forfeited the reputation of hia 
integrity, he is set fast ; and nothing will then serve bis 
tum, neither truth nor falsehood. — THUotton, 

DCCCCXIII. 
There are peculiar ways in men, which discover what 
they are, throuffh the most subtle feints and dosest dis- 
guise. A blocuiead cannot come in, nor go away, nor 
«it, nor rise, nor stand, like a man of sense. — Bruyere, 

DCCCCXIV. 
As thistles wear the softest down, 
To hide their prickles tili they*re grown. 
And äien declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to cotoc near ; 
So a smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idiv r9il8 and threats, 
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Aud all tbe mischief that he mefttit 
Does, like the rattle-soake, preveat. 

Butler 
DCCCCXV. 

Travellers on a business of the last aad most importan. 
concem, may be allowed to please their eyes with the 
natural and artificial beauties of the country they are 
passiog through, without reproach of forgetting the main 
errand they were sent npon ; — and if they are not led out 
of their road by variety of prospects, edifices, and niins, 
would it Dot be a senseless piece of severity to shut their 
eyes against such gratifications ? — For tvho has required 
such Service at their hauds? — Sterne, 

DCCCCXVI. 
I have taken notice of several in my time, whe, con- 
vinced by their consciences of unjustly detaining the 
goods of another, have endeavoured to make amends hv 
their will, and after their decease : bat they had as well 
do nothing as delude themselves both in taking so much 
time in so pressing au affair« and also in going about to 
repair an injury with so little demoustration of resent. 
ment aud concern. They owe over and above something 
of their own, and by how much their payment is moie 
strict and incommodious to themselves, by so much is 
their restitution more perfect, just, and meritonous ; for 
penitency requires penance. — Montaigne, 

DCCCCXVIL 
That was excellently observed, say I. when I read a 
passage in an author, where his opinion agrres with mine. 
^Yhen we differ, there I pronounce him to be mistaken.— ' 
Sioiß. 

DCCCCXVITI. 
Curst be the verse, how well soe*er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 
Cr from the soft ey'd virgin steal a teai \ 
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Bat he who harts a hannless ndghboar's peace« 
Insults fall'n worth, or beauty in distresSf 
Who Wes a He, lame slander helpt about, 
Who writes a libel, or who copies out ; 
That fop whose pride affects a patron'sname, 
Yet absent wounds an author's honest fame ; 
Who can your merit selfishlj approve. 
And show the sense of it, without the love ; 
Who has the vanity to call you friend, 
Yet wants the honour, injur'd, to defend : 
Who teils whate'er you thmk, whate'er you say» 
And if he lie not, must at least betray ; 
Who to the deao and silver bell can swear. 
And sees at canons what was never there ; 
Who reads, but with a lust to misapply, 
Makes satire a lampoon, and fiction lie ; 
A lash like mine uo honest man shall dread, 
But all such babbling blockheads in bis stead« 

Pope. 

DCCCCXIX. 

Old age is a lease natura only signs by particular fa« 
rouTy and it may be, to one only, in the q;>ace of two or 
three ages ; and then with a pass to boot, to carry him 
through all the traverses and ai£5culties she has strewed 
in the way of bis long career. — Montaigne» 

DCCCCXX. 
IVide is neyer more offensive than when it condescenda 
to be civil $ whereas, vanity, whenever it forgets itsel( 
naturally assumes good humour« — Cumherland, 

DCCCCXXI. 
Wit will never make a man rieh, but there are places 
where riches will always make a wit^ — Johnson, 

DCCCCXXII. 
If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort is, 
be keeps bis at the same time — Swift. 
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DCCCCXXIII. 
The man whose hardy spirit shall engage 
To ladi the yioes of a guilty age, 
At his finit wttiM forward ought to know, 
That ev'ry rogue he meets mu8t be his foe ; 
That the nide breath of satire will provolce 
Many who feel, and more who fear the stroke. 

CkurckUL 

DCCCCXXTV. 
We take our ideas from sounds which folly has in« 
Tented : fashion, bon ton, and virtü, are the names of cer- 
tain idols, to which we sacrifice the genuine pleasures of 
the soal : in this world of resemblance, we are coo- 
tented with personating happiness , to feel it is an art 
beyond ia,—Mackenzie, 

DCCCCXXV. 

Suspicion is a neavy armour, and 
With its own weight impedes, more than it protects. 

Byron, 

DCCCCXXVI. 

Marriage is a desperate thing : the frogs in .^Ssopwere 
extremely wise, they had a great mind to some water, 
but they would not leap into the well, becanse tbey 
could not get 6ut again. — Seiden, 

DCCCCXXVII. 

The goodwill of the benefactor is the fonntain of all 
benefits ; nay, it is the benefit itself ; or, at least, the 
stamp that makes it valuable and current. Some there 
are tnat take the matter for the benefit, and tax the obU- 
gation by weight and measnre« — Seneca, 

Dccccxxvin. 

Sincerity is like travelling in a piain beaten road, 
which commonly brings a man sooner to his joumey'i 
end than by-ways, in which men often loae thenuelTei. 
— Tillot»on, 
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DCCCCXXIX. 
Never build after you are five-aod-forty ; bave five 
years* income in hand before vou lay a brick ; and always 
calculate the ezpeose at double the estimate. — Keti, 

DCCCCXXX. 
Even as a hawk flieth not bigh with one vriDg, even so 
a man reachetb not to exceUe^Äce with one tongue. — 
Rosrer Aachanu 

DCCCCXXXI. 

A man, whose great qualities want the ornameot of 
ezterior attractions, is like ä naked mountain with mines 
of gold, which will be frequented only tili the treasure is 
ezbausted.-^oAn«o». 

DCCCCXXXII. 

What worth have all the charms our pride can boast, 
If all in envious solitude are lost 1 
Wbere none admire, 'tis useless to excel ; 
Where none are beaux 'tis vain to be a belle : 
Beauty, like wit, to judges should be shown ; 
Both are most valued where they best are knowo. 

SoUloquy of a Country Beauty, 

DCCCCXXXIIL 
The great rnle of moral condnct is, next to God« to 
respect time. — Lavater, 

DCCCCXXXIV. 

The diiference between rising at five and seven o'clock 
in the morning, for the space of forty years, supposing a 
man to go to bed at the same hour at night, is nearly 
eqnivalent to the addition of ten years to a man's life. — 
Doddridge. 

DCCCCXXXV. 

The aim of education should be to teach us rather how 
to think, than what to think — rather to improve our 
minds, so as to enable us to think for ourseWes, than to 
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load tbe memory with the thougfats of other 
Beaitie. 

DCCCCXXXVI. 

The spider's most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable to man's tender tie 
On earthly bliss— it breaks at every breeze. 

Young, 

DCCCCXXXVIl. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine picture 
in a good light, and therefore *it is no wonder that it 
makes the bcautiful sex all over charms. — Adäimm. 

DCCCCXXXVHL 

You may depend upon it that he is a good man whose 
intimate friends are all good, and whose enemies are cha- 
ractera decidedly bad. — Lavater, 

DCCCCXXXIX. 

The greatest wits have their ebbs and flows ; \\\ey are 
sometimes as it were exhausted ; then let them neither 
write nor talk, nor aim at entertaining. Should a man 
sing ^hen he has a cold ? should he not rather wait tili 
he recovers his voice ? — Bruyere. 

DCCCCXL. 

Small causes are sufficient to make a man uneasy, when 
great ones are not in the way : for want of a block, bc 
will stumble at a straw. — Swift. 

DCCCCXLI. 

He that hath a bandsome wife, by other men is thought 
happy ; 'tis a pleasure to look upon her, and be in her 
Company ; but the husband is cloyed with her. We are 
never contented with what we have. 

A man that will have a wife should be at the charge of 
her trinkets, and pay all the scores she sits npon them. 
He that will keep a monkey should pay for the glasses he 
breaksw — StUetu 
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DCCCCXUI. 

The cit— a comiDoii-councilmaQ by- place, 
Ten thousand mighty uotbings in bis face, 
^ ntuation as b^ nature great, 
witb nice predaion parcels out the State ; 
Proves and disproves, affinns and then denies, 
Ol^ects bimseit, and to bimself replies ; 
Wielding aloft tbe politician rod, 
Makes Pitt by turns a deyil and a eod ; 
Maintaios ey*n to the yery teeth ofpow'r, 
The same thing right and wrong in half an hour 
Now all is wdl, now he snspects a plot. 
And plainljr proves wbatever is — ^is not : 
Fearrally wise, he shakes bis empty bead, 
And deals ont empiies as he deais out thread ; 
His nseless scales are in a corner fluog, 
And Euiope's balance hangt upon his tongue. 

Ckmrckili, 
DCCCCXLIII. 
The superiority of some men is merely local. They are 
great, because their associates are little. — Johiuon, 

DCCCCXLIV. 

Those who attempt to level, never equalize. In all 
societies, consisting of yarious descriptions of Citizens, 
some description must be uppermost. The levellers, 
therefore, omy change and pervert the natural order of 
things ; they load tbe edifice of society, by setting up in 
the air what the solidity of the structure requires to be 
on the ground« — Burke, 

DCCCCXLV. 
True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise ; it arises, in the first place, from the en- 
|0]pient of one*s seif ; and in the next, from the friend- 
ship and conversation of a few select companions: it 
loves shade and solitude, and naturally haunts groves and 
fbnntains, fields and meadows : in sbort, it feels everjf 
thiog it wants within itself and receives no addition 
s 
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from multitudes of witnesses and spectators. Od the 
contrary, false bappiness loves to be in a crowd, and to 
draw the eyes of tne world upon ber. She does not re> 
ceive any satisfaction from the apjdauses which she gives 
berself, but from the admiration which she raises in others. 
She flourishes in courts and palaces, theatres and assem- 
blies, and has no existence, out when she is looked upon. 
— Aidison, 

DCCCCXLVI. 
The greatest part of mankind employ tbeir first years to 
make their last miserable. — Bruyere, 

DCeCCXLVII. 

A play-writer has very great reason to prefer verse 
before prose in bis composition ; for rhyme is like lace, 
that serves ezcellently well to hide the pieceing and 
coarseness of a bad stuff, contributes migbtily to the bulk, 
and makes the less serve by the many impertinencies it 
comroonly requires to make a way for it ; for very few 
are endowed witb abilities to bring it in on its own ac- 
count. This he finds to be good husbandry, and a kind 
of necessary thrift ; for they that have but a little ought 
to make as much of it aa they can. His prologue, which 
is commonly none of his own, is ahrays better tban his 
play ; like a piece of cloth tbat's fine in the beginning, 
and coarse afterwards ; though it has but one topic, ami 
that's the saroe that is used by makfactors when they are 
to be tried, to ezcept against aa many of the jury aa they 
can. — Butler. 

DCCCCXLVni. 

The long dispute amon? the philosophers aboat a 
vacuuro, maj be determinea in the affirmative ; that it is 
to be found m a critic's bead. They are at best but the 
drones of the learned world, who devour the honey, and 
will not work themselves ; and a writer need no more 
regard them th.an the moon does the barking of a little 
senseless cur. For, in spite of tbeir terrible roaring, yo« 
may, with half an eye, discover the ass under the Ijon^ 
ikin. — Svriß, 
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DCCCCXUX. 

Dividing tbe worid iuto a hundred parts, I am apt to 
believe the calculation might be thus adjasted : — 

PedanU 15 

Persons of common seose 40 

Wits J5 

FooU ..••• 15 

Persona of a wild Hncultirated taste 10 

Persons of original taste, improved by art. . 5 

Skemtone, 
DCCCCL. 
PoYerty has, in lar^ eitles, very different appearances. 
It is often concealed m splendour, and often in extrava- 
gance. It is the care of a very great part of mankind to 
conceal their indigence from tbe rest. Tbey support 
themselves by teraporary expedients, and every day is 
lost in contriving fbr to^-monow, -Johnson* 

DCCCCU. 

I find by experience, that the mind and tbe bod^ are 
more than married, for they are floost intimately united ; 
and when tbe one suffers, the otber sympatbizes.^--Cilef- 
terfield. 

DCCCCLII. 

The City bas always been the province for satire ; and 
the wits Ol kiog Charles*s time, jested upon nothing eise 
dttriug bis whoie reign.-^^dtft>0M* 

DCCCCLIIL 
Books are pleasant, but if by being over studious we 
impair our health, and spoil our good humour, two of the 
best pieces we have, let ns give it over ; T for my part am 
ose of those who tbink, that no fruit derived from them 
can recompense so great a loss. — Montaigne, 

DCCCCLIV, 

If I keep my son at home, he is in danger of becoming 

my young master ; if I send bim abroad, it is scarce pos- 

sible to keeu bim firom the reigning contagion of rudenesi 

s2 
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and vice. He will perhaps be more innooent at home, 
but more Ignorant of the world, and more aheepUh when 
he comes abroad. — Locke. 

DCCCCLV.^ 
Is there a man of an eternal veln, 
Who lulls tLe town in winter with hia strain, 
At Bath in summer chants the reigning las«. 
And sweetly whistles as the waten pass ? 
Is there a tongae like Delia's o'er her cup, 
That runs for ages without winding up 1 
• • # *• 

Such, and such only might ezhaust my theme ; 
Nor would these heroes of the task be glad : 
For who can write so fdst as men^fun mad. 

Twmg. 

DCCCCLVI. 

SimpUcity, of all things» is the hardest to be copied, 
and ease to be acquired with the greatest labour« — SteeU* 

DCCCCLVII. 
A Shilling dipt in the bath may go for gold amongst 
the ignorant, but the sceptres on the guineas show äe 
difference. — Dryden. 

DCCCCLVIIL 
The art of scaling has been practised with good suo* 
cess by many military engineers. Stratagems of this na- 
ture make (»arts and industry superfluous, and cut shoil 
the way to riches. — Bughe». 

DCCCCUX. 
To pass a hard and ill-natured reflection, upon an un- 
designmg action ; to invent, or^ which is equally bad, to 
propagate a vezatious report, without oolour and grounds ; 
to plunder an innooent man of bis character and good 
name, a jewel which perhaps he has stanred himself to 
purchase, and probably would hazard his life to secure ; 
to rob him at the same time of his happiness and peace (^ 
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miDd ; pferhaps his bread» — ike bread, may be, of a vir- 
tuous family ; and all Üaa, as Solomoa saya of tbe mad- 
man, who castetb fire brands, arrows, and deatb, and 
laith, « Am I not in sport V all tbis, out of wantonness, 
and oftener from worse motives ; the whole appears such 
a complication of badness, as requires no words or warmth 
of hncy to aggravate. — Sterne, 

DCCCCLX. 
Hamour is certainly the best ingredient towards that 
kind of Satire which is most useful, and givea the 
least offence ; which, instead of lashin?, laughs raen out 
of their follies and vices j and is the character that gives 
Horace the preference to Juvenal.'—iStt^t^^ 

DCCCCLXI. 
Jifixed wit is a composltion of pun and true wit, and is 
more or less perfect as tbe resemblance lies in the ideas 
or in the words : its foundations are laid partly in false- 
bood and partly in truth ; reason puts in her claim foi 
one half of it, and extravagance for the other. The only 
province, therefore, for this kind of wit, is epigram, ot 
those little occasional poems that in their own nature are 
notbing eise but a tissue of epigrams. — AddUon, 

DCCCCLXIT. 
Turbulent, discontented men of quality, in proportion 
as they are puffed up with personal pride and arrogance, 
generally despise tneir own order. One of the first 
Symptoms they discover of a selfish and mischievous am- 
bition, is a profligate regard of a dignity which the^ par- 
take with others. To be attached to the subdivision, to 
love tbe little platoon w6 belong to in society, is the first 
priuciple (the germ as it were) of public aiTectionsi It is 
the first link in the seties by which we proceed towards a 
love to OUT country and to mankind. — Burke, 

DCCCCLXTII. 
An old cotirtier, with veracity, good sense, and a 
faithfttl memory, is an inestimable treasure \ he is füll of 

83 
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transactions and maxims ; in him one may find the his« 
tory of the age, enriched with a great many curioos dr- 
cumstances, wbich we never meet with in books ; from 
him we may leam such rules for our conduct and man- 
nen, of the more weight, being founded on facta, and 
illuBtrated by striking ezamples. — Bmyere, 

DCCCCLXIV. 
The most disagreeable thing at aea is the cookery ; for 
there is not, properljr apeaking, any professed cöok on 
board. The worst sailor is generally chosen for that pnr- 
pose, who for the most part is equally dirtjr. Hence 
oomes the proverb nsed among the English sailora, that 
" God sends meat, and the devii sends cooks."- FirmnJUm, 

DCCCCLXV. 

Surmise is the gossamer that malice blows on fair le- 

putationsy the corroding dew that destrojps the choice 

blossom. Surmise is primarily the squint of suspicion, 

and snspicion is established before it is confirmed« — Zim' 
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One argument to prove that the common relations of 
ghosts and spectres are generallj^ false, may be drawn 
nom the opmion held, that spirits are never seen by 
more than one person at a time ; that is to say, it aeldom 
happens to above one persoa in a Company to be poa* 
sessed with any high aegree of spieen or melancholy.— > 
Swift, 

DCCCCLXVII. 
Since 'tis a curse which angry fates impose, 
To mortify man*s arrogance, that those 
Who*re fashioned of soroe better sort of clay 
Much sooner than the common herd decay. 
What bitter pangs must humble genius feel 
In their last hours to view a Swift and Steele ! 
• • • • 

With curious art the brain, too iinely wrouehty 
Freys od herseif, and is destro/d by thought ! 
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Constant attention wean the active mind, 
Blots ont her pow'rs, and leaves a blank behind. 

ChureUlt. 
DCCCCLXVIIL 
Tbe passion of fear (as a modern philosopber informs 
ne) determines tbe spirits to tbe muscles or tbe knees» 
wbicb are instantly ready to perform tbeir motion, by 
taking np the legs witb incomparable celerity, in order to 
remove the body ont of harm's way. — Shaftethny, 

DCCCCLXIX, 
HoweTer academies have been institnted to gnaid tbe 
avennes of tbeir languages ; to retain fngitives and re- 
pulse intniders ; tbeir vigilaoce and activity have bitberto 
been yain. Sounds are too volatile and subtile for legal 
festraints ; to encbain syllables and lasb tbe wind are 
equally tbe undertakings of pride, unwilling to measore 
its desures by its strength. — Johmtm, 

DCCCCtXX. 
Folly consists in tbe drawing of (alse condusions fifom 
just pnnciples, by wbich it is distinguisbed from madness, 
which drawB just condusions from false piindples.-^ 
iAeke» 

DCCCCLXXI. 
Farne is a bubble the reserved enjoy ; 
Wbo strive to grasp it, as they toach destroy : 
Tis the world's debt to deeds of high degree, 
But if yon pay yourself the world is free. 

Young. 

DCCCCLXXII. 
T,fl»iTi»M begat wearisomeness, and this put men in 
qnest of diversions, play and Company, on which however 
it is a constant attendant; he wbo works bard, has 
enough to do with hiroself otberwise. — Bruyere, 

DCCCCLXXIIL 
I would engage to furnish you with a catalogue of 
English books publisbed within the compass of seven 
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years past, which at first hand would cMt you ooe bun- 
d'-ed pounds, wherein you shall not be able to find tec 
lines together of common grammar and common sense. — 
Swift, 

DCCCCLXXIV. 
All the worth of some people lies in their migbtj 
names ; upon a closer inspection, Trbat we took tor ment 
disappeare. It was only the distancc which imposed 
upon U8 before. — Bruffere* 

DCCCCLXXV. 

Flrom our itanB, a stranger might imagine that w« Were 
a nation of poets : roachines at least containing poetry, 
wbicb the motion of a journey emptied of their contents t is 
it from the vanity of being thought geniuses, or a mere 
mecbanioal Imitation of the custom of otbers, that we are 
tempted to scrape rhyme upon Windows and drinking- 
glasses 1 — Mackenzie* 

DCCCCLXXVI. 
Dost thou not know the fate of soldiers 1 
They're but ambitions tools, to cut a way 
To her unlawful ends ; and when they're worti, 
Hack'd, hewn with constant Service, thrown aside, 
To rust in peace, and rot in hospitals. 

Southern, 
DCCCCLXXVII. 
Fleasure is no rule' of good : since when we follow 
pleasure merely, we are disgusted» and change from one 
sort to another ; condemning that at one time, which at 
another we earnestly approve ; and never judging equally 
of happiness, whilst we follow passion and mere humoor. 
^-Shaftesbury. 

DCCCCLXXVIII. 

There needs no greater subtlety to prove that both 
benefits and injuries receive their value from the Inten- 
tion, when even brutes themselves are able to decide this 
qaestion. Tread upon a dog by chance, or put him to 
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paiQ npon the dressing of a wonnd ; the one he passes by 
as ao accideDt ; and the other, in bis fasbion, be acknow- 
ledges as a kindness : but o6rer to strike at him, and 
thoagh you do him no hurt at all, he flies yet in the face 
of you, eyen for the mischief that you barely meant bim. 
— Seiteca 

DCCCCLXXIX. 
As it is the chief concera of wise men to retrencb the 
evils of life by the reasonings of philosophy, it is the em- 
ployment of fools to muUiply them by the sentiments of 
snperstition. — jiddimm* 

DCCCCLXXX. 
True wit consists in the reseroblance of ideas, and false 
«nt in the resemblance of words, as puns and quibbles, of 
syllables, as in echoes and rhymes, or of letters, as in 
anagrams and «A^rostics. But every resemblance of ideas 
is not what we call wit, and it must be such an one that 
gives deligbt and surprise to the reader Where the 
likeness is obvious it creates no surprise and is not wit 
Tbus, when a poet teils us that the bosom of his mistress 
is as white as snow, there is no wit in the comparison ; 
but, when he adds with a sigh, it is as cold too, it then 
grows into wit. — Dryden, 

DCCCCLXXXI. 
Of all the cants which are canted in this canting world 
— ^though the cant of hypocrites may be the worst, the 
cant of criticism is the most tormenting. — Sterne. 

DCCCCLXXXII. 
The surest road to health, say what they will, 
Is never to suppose we shall be ill. 
Most of those evils we poor mortals know, 
Frora doctors and imagination flow. 

CkurcMU, 

DCCCCLXXXin. 
Duty is what goes most against the grain, because m 
doing that, we do onlv what we are strictly obliged to. 
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and are seldom muck praised for it. Fraise of all thingt 
is the most powerful incitement to commendable actioni, 
and animates os in our enterprises. — Bruyere, 

DCCCCLXXXIV. 

The freer you feel yoarself in the presence of anothe^ 
the more free is he : wbo is free makes free. — Lavater, 

DCCCCLXXXV. 
If refined sense, and exalted sense, be not so usefal u 
common sense, their rarity, their novelty, and the noble- 
nessof their objects, make some compensation, and render 
them the admiration of roankind : as gold, though less 
serviceable than iron, acquires, from its scarcity, a yalue 
which is much superior. — Hume, 

DCCCCLLXXVI. 

Dastardly men are like sorry horses, ^.^ have bat just 
spirit and mettle enough to be mischievons.— Pdjve. 

DCCCCLXXXVIL 

Sight, though the acutest of all our senses, is too doli 
to present us with a view of wisdom. With what ardent 
desires after her would she inflame us, could she become 
visible \— Pinto, 

DCCCCLXXXVIII. 
Our political System is placed in a just correspondence 
and symmetry with the order of the world, and with the 
mode of existence decreed to a permanent body com- 
posed of transitory parts ; wherein, by the disposition ot 
a stu{>eDdous wisdom, moulding together the great myste- 
rious incorporation of the human race, the whole, at ooe 
time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young ; but, in a 
condition of unchangeable constancy, moves on through 
the varied tenour of perpetual decay« fall, reo^vation, and 
Progression. — Burke, 

DCCCCLXXXIX. 

The question is, whether you distinenish me, because 
you havo better sense than other people, or whether yoa 
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seem to have better sense than other people, because yon 
distinguish me. — Shensione. 

Dccccxa 

After a tougue has once got the knack of lying, 'tis not 
to be imagined how impossible almost it is to reclaim it. 
Wbence it comes to pass that we see some men, who are 
otberwise very honest, so subject to this vice. I have an 
honest lad to my tailor, who I never knew guilty of one 
tmth, no, not when it had been to his advantage. — Ai(m^ 
taigne, 

DCCCCXCI. 

He, who reforms himself, has done more towards re- 
Ibnning the public, than a crowd of noisy, impotent 
patriots^ — Lavater» 

Dccccxai. 

The greatest parts without discretion, as observed by an 
elegant writer» may be fatal to their owner 5 as Polyphe- 
Rras, deprived of his eye, was only the more exposed, on 
account of his enormous strength and stature. — Bume, 

DCCCCXCItt 
Were all books redticed to their quiatesseuce, many a 
bulky author would make his appearan^ce in a penoy 
pamphlet, and there would be scarce any such thing as a 
folio : the works of an. a^e would be contained on a few 
shelvesy not to mention millions of volumes that would be 
utterly diestroyed. — Spectator, 

DCCCCXCIV. 

People do not care to give alms without some security 

ibr their mooey ; and a wooden leg or a withered arm is 

^ sort of draftment «pon heaven for those who choose I0 

have their money placed to account there.— JllacA«»«le. 

DCCCCXCV 
-Leave to low buübons by custom bred» 



And form'd by nature to be kick'd and fied. 
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The Tttlgar and unenvied task to bit 
All persons risht or wrong with random wit» 
Our wise foienitfaers bora in sober day«, 
Redgn'd to fools tbe tart and witty phraae ; 
The motley coat gave warning for the jest, 
Ezcused tbe wound» and sanctified the pest 
But we from high to low all strive to sneer. 
Will all be wits, and not the livery wear. 

StiUimgßeet, 
DCCCCXCVI. 
When there happens to be any thing ridiculoos in a 
visage, and the owner of it thinks it an aspect of digni^, 
he mu3t be of very great quality tn be exempt from rad- 
lery. The best e^peidient therefoie is to be pleasant npon 
himtelf. — Steel^ 

DCCCCXCVIL 

It m«ttert not whether our good humonr be oonstnied 

by othen into insensibility, or even idiotism ; it is happi- 

ness to ourselves, and none but a fool would measure his 

satisfaction by what the world thinks of it — GoidsmUk, 

Dccccxcyiii. 

A tyrant, wiUi legions at his command, may say: 
OderiHt modo timeant : though he is a fool if he says i^ 
and a greater fool if he thinks itj—Chester/leltl, 

DCCCCXCIX. 
The Jews are so disseminated through all the tradiog 
parts of the world, that they are become the instruments 
oy which the most distant nations converse with oue 
another, and by which maokind are knit together in a 
general correspondence : they are like the pegs and nails 
in a great building, which thoueh they are but litüe 
▼alued in themaelves, are abaoluteiy necessaiy to keep the 
whole frame together. — Speetator. 

M. 

Nothing lowers a great man so mnch, as not leizing 
the decisive moment of raising his reputation. Tläa is 
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teldom neglectedy but with a view to fortune : by which 
mistake, it is not uausual to mm botfa« — De Ret9, 

MI. 
Wer't possible that wit could turn a penny, 
Poets might then grow rieh as well as aoy : 
For 'tis not wit to bave a great estate, 
The blind effect of fortune and of fate ; 
Since oft we see a coxcomb dull and vain, 
Brim-Iull of cash, yet empty in his brain : 
Nor 18 it wit that makes tne lawyer prize 
His da^'led gown ; it's knavery in disguise ; 
Nor is it wit that drills the statesman on 
To waste the sweets of life, so quickly gone : 
For 'tis not wit that brings a man to hanging, 
That goes not further than a harmless banging. 

Buckingham, 

MII. 
The World is nothing but babble ; and I hardly ever 
yet saw the man who did not prate too much, and speak 
too little ; and yet half of our age is embezzled in this 
war. We are kept four or five years to leam words only, 
and to tack them together into clauses ; as many more to 
make ezercises, and to divide a continued discourse into 
so many parts ; and other five years, at least, to leam suc- 
cinctly to mix and interweave them after a subtle and 
intricate manner. — Montaigne, 

MIIL 
There is nothing so bad for the face as party zeal. I« 
giTcs an ill-natured cast to the eye, and a disagreeable 
aoumess to the look : besides that it makes the hues too 
strong, and flushes them worse than brandy. I have seen 
a woman*s face break out in heats, as she has been talk- 
ing against a great lord, whom she had never seen in her 
life ; and indeed, I neyer knew a party woman that kept 
her beauty for a twelvemonth.— ^cMwm. 

T 
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MIV. 
The seat of pride is in the heart, and only there ; and 
if it be not there, it is neitber in the look, nor in tbe 
clotbes. — Lord Clarendon, 

MV. 
He wbo prorogues the bonesty of to-day tili to^monow, 
will probably prorogue bis to-morrow*s to etemity. — 
LowUtT, 

MVI. 

Nothing is more generally exploded than tbe foUy of 
talking too much ; yet I rarely remember to have secu 
five people together, where some one aroong them bas 
not been predominant in that kind^ to the great constraiot 
and disgust of all tbe rest. Bat among such as deal in 
multitudes of words, none are comparable to tbe sober de- 
liberate talker, who proceeds witb much tbought and 
caution, makes bis preface, branches out into several di- 
gressions, finds a hint that puts him in mind of another 
Story» whicb he promises to teil you when this is done ; 
comes back regularly to bis snbject, cannot readily call to 
mind some person's name, boldiug bis bead, complains of 
his memory : the wbole Company all thjs wbile is in sns- 
pense ; at length, he says it is no matter, and so goeson. 
And, to crown the business, it perhaps proves at last a 
Story the Company bas heard fifty times before ; or, nt 
best, some insipid adventure of tbe relater. — StoifL 

MVIT. 
There is some rust about every man at tbe beginning : 
in Britain it often goes witb a man to bis grave ; nay, be 
dares not even pen a Mejacet to speak out for bim after 
bis diedA\ii'^Macken»ie. 

MVIII. 
As it is barbarons in otbers to rally a man for natval 
dePects, it is extremely agreeable wh«i be can jest npoB 
himself for them. — Steele, 
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MIX. 
By stnigfi'liiig with misfortuaes, we are ture tö receive 
fome wounds in the conflict ; but a Bure method to come 
off victorious is by ruDning away. — OoldmUilu 

MX. 

No man can possibly improve in any Company» for 
which he has not respect enough to be under some df ^ee 
of Tt^Xx^inU—Cheittr/Uid. 

MXI. 
No part of condnct asks for skill more nice, 
Thongh none more common, tban to give ad vice : 
Misers themselves in tbis will not be saving, 
(Jnless their knowledge makes it worth the having ; 
And where's the wonder when we will obtrude 
A oseless gift, tt meets ingratitude. 

StUling/leet, 

MXII. 
If any lacky wit chances to say what is called a good 
thing, and the table applands it> it is a damper's duty to 
ask an explanation of the joke ; or whether that was all 
and what t'other gentleman said, who was the butt of the 
jest, and other proper qnestions of the like sort. — Cum- 
berland, 

MXIII. 

Assure yourself that he has not the most distant scent 
of human nature, who weens that he is able to alter it, or 
thinks to obtain that easily of others, which he can never 
obtain of himself. — Lavater, 

MXIV. 
O blessed health t thou art above all gold and trea- 
sure ; 'tis thou who enlargest the soul, — and openest all 
its powers to receive Instruction, and to relish virtue. — 
He that has thee has littlc more to wish for ! and he that 
is so wretched as to want thee, — wanU every thing with 
thee. — St«rn9 
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MXV. 
A good name will wear out ; a bad one may be tarnedi 
A nickname lasts for tvtr»^^Ziimnerman, 

MXVI. 
'Tis not the title» whether handed down 
From age to age, or flowing from the crown 
In copious streams, on recent men, who caxne 
From Sterns unknown, and sires without a name ; 
'Tis not the star, which our brave Edward gave 
To mark the virtuous and reward the brave, 
Blazing without, whilst a base heart within 
b rotten to the core with filth and sin ; 
"Tis not the tinsel grandeur taught to wait 
At custom's call to mark the fool of State 
From fools of lesser note, tbat soul can awe 
Whose pride is reason, whose defence is law. 

CkurckUL 

MXVII. 

Waste cannot be accurately told, though we are sensi* 
ble how destructive it is. £conomy on the one hand, by 
which a certain income is made to maintain a man 
^enteelly ; and waste on the other, by which, on the same 
tncome, another man lives shabbily, cannot be defined, 
It is a very nice thin? ; as one man wears bis coat out 
much sooner than another, we cannot teil how. — Jokntom. 

MXVTII. 
It is not so hard to meet with wit, as with people that 
make a good use of their own, or countenance that of 
another man. — JBruyere, 

MXIX. 
All politeness is owing to liberty. We polish one ano« 
ther, and rub off our corners and rough sioes by a sort of 
amicable collision« To restrain this is inevitably to bring 
a rust upon men*s understandings. — Shaftetbury, 
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MXX. 

Speech ! is that all ? — and shal! an actor fouad 
An universal fame on partial ground ? 
Parrots themselves speak properly by rote. 
And in six roonths my dog shall howl by note. 
I langh at those who when the stage they tread^ 
Neglect the beart to compliment the head ; 
With strict prbpriety their care's coniin'd 
To weigh out words, while passion halts behind : 
To syllable^dissectors they appea), 
Allow them accent, cadence — ^fools may feel ; 
But spite of all the criticising elves, 
Those who would malte us feel, must feel themselves. 

CkiarckilL 
MXXI. 
He who goes round about in bis requests, wants com- 
monly more than he cbooses to appear to want.— Zovafer 

MXXII. 
Idleuess is a disease that must be combated ; but I 
would not advise a rigid adherence to a particular plan of 
study. I myself have never persisted in any plan for two 
dayt togetber. A man ought to read just as inclination 
leaüds htm ; for what be reads as a task will do bim little 
good. A young man should read £ve hours in a day, and 
so inaj acquire a great deal of knowledge. — Johnson, 

MXXIII. 
There are few countries, wbich, if well cultivated, 
would not Support double the number of their inhabitants, 
and yet fewer where ooe-third part of tbe people are not 
eztremely stinted even in the necessaries of life. I send 
out twentv barreis of com, which would maintain a family 
in bread for a year, and I bring back in retum a vessel of 
wine, which half a dozen good fellows would drink in less 
than a month, at the expense of their health and reason. 

MXXIV. 
A man who teils nothing, or who teils all, will equally 
have oothing told bim. — Cheiterßeid, 
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MXXV. 

What tho' wit tickles ! Tickling is uiuafe» 
If still 'tis painful while it makes us laugh. 
Who, for the poor renown of being smart, 
Would leave a sting within a brother's heart. 
Parts may be prais'd, good uature is ador*d ; 
Then draw yoor wit as seldom as yoar sword. 
And never on the weak ; or you'U appear 
As there no hero, no great genitts here. 
As in smooth oil the razor best is whet. 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set, 
Their want of edge from their offence is seen, 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen ; 
The fame men give is for the joy they find ; 
Dull is the jester, when the joke's unkind. 

MXXVI. 

The true art of assisting beauty, cousists in embellish- 
ing the whole person by the proper Ornaments of virtuous 
and commendable qualities. By this help alone it is, that 
those who are the favourite work of nature, or as Mr. 
Dryden expresses it, " the porcelain of human kind/' be- 
come animated, and are in a capacity of ezerting their 
charms ; and those who seem to have been neglected by 
her, like modeis wrought in haste, are capable in a g^reat 
measure of finishing what she has lett imperfect. — 
Hughes, 

MXXVII. 

To do justice to the French, there is no living lanp^age 
that abounds so much in good songs. The genius of 
the people, and the idiom of their tongue, seems adapted 
to compositions of this surt. Our writera generally crowd 
mto one song, materials enough for s>everal ; and so they 
itarve every thought, by endeavouring to nurse up more 
than one at a time. — Steele, 

MXXVIII. 
Promises was the ready money that was first coined 
«nd made current by the law of nature, to support that 
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Society and commerce that was necessary for the comfort 
and security of mankind. — Liord Clarendon, 

MXXIX. 
In dties, people are brought up in a total ig^rance of, 
and blamable indifference for, country affairs ; they can 
scarce distinguish flaz from hemp, wbeat from rre, and 
neither of them from barley : eating, drinking, and dress- 
iog are their qualifications ; pastures, copses, after-grass, 
inning harvest, are gothic words there. If'to some of 
them you talk of weights, scales, measures, interest, and 
books of rates ; to others of appeals, petitions, decrees, and 
injunctions, they will prick up their ears. They pre- 
tend to know the world, and, though it is more safe and 
oommendable, are Ignorant of nature, her beginoings, 
growths, gifts, andbounties. This ignorance is frequently 
voluntaiy, and founded on the conceit they have of their 
own callings and professions ; there is not a pettifogger, 
who, in bis sooty study, with his noddle fall of wicked 
qnibbles and destructive chicane, does not prefer himself 
to the valuable husbandman, who praises God, cultirates 
the earth, sows in season, and gatoers his rieh harvest ; 
and if at aoy time the wretch hears talk of the first men, 
or the patriarchs, of their rural lives, their order and se- 
curity, ne wonders how there could be aoy living without 
attomevs, counsellors, jndges and solicitors ; whilst those 
of anotner cast think they must be queer mortals without 
billiards, operas, cards, balls, coffee-houses, and ordinanes* 

MXXX. 

The balls of sight are so formed, that one man*s eyes 
are spectacles to another to read his heart with. — Tatler. 

MXXXI. 

"Hie solicitnde of doing well, and a certain strivmg and 

contending of a mind too far straioed and overbent upon 

its undertaking, breaks, and hinders itself, like water, that 

by force of its own pressing violence, and abundance» 
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cannot find a ready tssue thiough the neck of a bottiC, er 
a narrow slmct.'^Montmgne» 

MXXXII. 

Thoie travell'd youths, whom tender mothers wean» 

And send abroad to aee, and to be seen ; 

With wbom, lest they sbould fornicate, or worse, 

A tutor's sent by way of a drv-nurse ; 

£ach of whom iust enough of spirit bears 

To show oor follies» and bring nome theirs, 

Haye made all Europe's vices so well known, 

They seem almost as nat'ral as our own. 

CkitrcJüiL 
MXXXIII. 

The body of tbe law is encnmbered with soperflnoni 
members, that are like Virgirs army, whicb he teils us 
was so crowded, many of them had not room to use their 
weapons. This prodigious society of men may be divided 
into the litigious and the peaceable. Under the first are 
comprehended all those that are carried down in coach- 
fuUs to Westminster-hall, eyery moming in term timc. 
Martial's description of this species of lawyer, is füll of 
humour : 

" Iras et verba locant." 
** Men that hire out their words and anger ;** and that 
are more or less passiooate according as they are paid for 
it, and allow their dient a quantity of wrath proportion- 
able to the fee whioh they receive from him. The 
peaceable lawyers are, in the first place, manyof the 
benebers of the several inns of court, who seem to be the 
dignitaries of the law, and are rather endowed with those 
qnalifications of mind, that accomplish a man rather for a 
ruler than a pleader. These men live peaceably in their 
habitationsy eating once a day, and danciug once a year, 
for the honour of their respective societies. Anotber num- 
berless branch of peaceable lawyers, are those young men, 
who being placed at the inns of court in order to stody 
the laws of their country, frequent the play-hoase moie 
than Westminster-hally and are seen in all public asscm- 
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oliesy except in a court of justice. I shall say nothing of 
those silent and busj multitudes that are employed within 
doors in the drawing up of writings and conveyances ; 
oor of those greater numbers that palliate their want of 
bnsiness, witb a pretence to much Chamber practice. — 
jiddisotu 

MXXXIV. 

To show the strength, and infamy of pride» 

By all 'tis follow'd, and by all deny'd. 

What numbers are there, which at on^e pursue 

Fraise, and the glory to contemn it, too Y 

MXXXV. 

He who freely praises what he means to porchase, and 
te who enumerates the foults of what he means to seil, 
may set up a partnersbip with honesty. — Lavatcr. 

MXXXVI. 

Lei a man be never so ongratefui, or inhuman, he shall 
never destroy the satisfaction of my having done a good 
Office. — Semecm. 

MXXXVIL 

Invention is the talent of youth, and judgmeat of age : 
io that our iudgment grows harder to please, when we 
have fewer things to oner it : this goes through the whole 
commerce of life. When we are old, our friends find it 
difficult to please us, and are less concemed whether we 
be pleased or not — SuHfi. 

MXXXVIII. 
Spectators only on this bustling stage, 
We see what vain designs roankind engage ; 

Armies embattled meet, and thousands bleed 
For some vile spot where fifty cannot feed ; 
Squirrels for nuts contend : and wrong or right, 
For the world's empire kings ambitious fight. 
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What odds ! to lis 'tii all the lelf-same thing, 
A Dut, a World, a squirrel, and a king. 

ChurchüL 
MXXXIX. 
Fasbion, thongh powerful in all tbings, is not inore so 
JD any, than in being well or ill at court. There are times, 
when disgrace is a kind of fire, that purifies all bad quali- 
ties, and illaminates every good one. There are oUiersy 
in which the being out of nvour is unbecoming a man 
of character. — l}e Ret», 

MXL. 
Laujhing at the misconduct of the world, will, in a 
great measure, ease us of any more disagreeable passion 
about it. Laughiog satire bids the fairest for success. 
The World is too proud to be fond of a serious tutor ; and 
when an author is in a passion, the laugh, generally, as 
in conversation, turns against him. — Young, 

MXU. 
A man is not (]^ualified fbr a butt, who has not a good 
deal of wit and vivacity, eveu in the ridiculous side of his 
character. A stupid butt is only fit for the conversation of 
ordinary people : men of wtt require one that will give 
them play, and bestir himself in the absurd part of his 
behaviour. A butt with these acconiplishments frequently 
gets the laugh on his side, aud turns the ridicule upon 
him that attacks him. Sir John FalstafF was a hero of 
this species, and gives a good description of himself in 
nis capacity of a butt, after tlie foUowing manner 
*' Men of all sorts," says that merry knlght, '* take a 
pride to gird at me. The brain of man is not able to in- 
vent any thing that tends to laughter more than I invent, 
or is invented on me. I am not only witty in myself, but 
the cause that wit is in other men." — Sieele. 

MXLn. 
Our fathers prais'd rank ven'son. You suppose, 
Perhaps, young men ! our fathers had oo nose. 
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Not so — a bück was then a wcek's repast, 
And 'twas their point, I ween, to make it last ; 
More pleas'd to keep it tili their üriends could eeme, 
Than eat the sweetest by themselves at home. 
Why had not 1 in those good times my binh, 
Ere coxcomb-pies» or ooxcombs, were on earth ? 

Pope. 
MXtlll. 
When the world has once begun to use t» ill, it aftcr- 
wards continues the same treatment with kss scn:4)Ie or 
cereoiony. — Swtft, 

MXLIV. . 
A principal sonrce of erroneous JHdgment is viewing 
things partially» and only on one side : as, for instance, 
fortune-hunters, when tney eontemplated the fortunes 
singly and separately, it was a dazsKng and tempting 
object ; but when they came \0 possess the wive» and 
the fortunes together, they began to suspect they had not 
made quite so good a bargaiai^— JbAiMo». 

MXLY. 
We do so willingly slip the collar of command upoa 
any pretence whatever, and are so ready to usurft upon 
dominioD, and every oae does so naturally aspire to 
Hberty and power, tbat na utiliiy whatever, whether 
derived from the wit oc valour of those he does employ» 
onght to be so dear t» a superior, ao a downright ana sin- 
cere obedieiice.--^Jtfiws#a%»ae. 

MXLVI. 
-Applause 



Waits on suceess ; the ückie muhitude 

like the light straw tbat floats alooff the streattj» 

Gltde with the current still, and follow fortnncw 

Franklin, 
MXLVII. 
There is ao greater monster in being, than a very iU 
man of great parts. He live» Kke a tnan in a paJsy^ with 
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one aide of bim dead. Wbile, perhaps, he enjoys the sa« 
tisfactioD of luxury, of wealtb, of ambition, be has lost 
the taste of good-wiU, of friendshipyof innocence. — Ste^ 

MXLVIII. 
People know very Utile of the world and talk nonsense, 
when they talk of plainness and solidity unadorned: 
they will do in notbing ; mankind has been long out of a 
State of nature, and the golden age of native simplicity 
mll never return. Whether for the better or the worse, 
no matter ; but we are refined ! and piain manners, piain 
dress, and plain diction, would as little do in life, as 
acoms, herbage, and the water of the neighbouring 
spring, would do at table* — ChetterfieUL 

MXUX. 
The world's a wood, in which all lose their way, 
Tboogh by a different path each goes astray. 

Buckingkaa», 

ML. 
The worst of all knaves are those who can mimic 
their former honesty.— Zova/er. 

MU. 
There is a sort of harmless liars, frequently to be met 
with in Company, who deal much in the marvellous. 
Their nsual Intention is to please and entertain : but as 
men are most delighted with what they conceive to be 
truth, these people mistake the means of pleasing, and 
incur aniversal blame. — Hume, 

MLII. 
We measure the excellence of other men, by some ez- 
cellence we conceive to be in ourselves. Nash, a poet, 
poor enough, (as poets used to be,) seeing an idderman 
with bis gold chain, upon bis horse, by way of scom, 
Said to one of bis companions, '* Do you see yon fellow, 
how goodly, how big he looks ? why that fellow cannol 
make a blank yen;'*—Stlden. 
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MLin. 

lo bt vain, is rather a mark of bumilUj than pride« 
Vaia men delight in telling what honoiirs have been done 
them, wbat great compaDv they have kept ; and the Itke, 
by which they plainly coniess that tbese honours were more 
than tbeir due, and such as tbeir friends would not 
believe, if they had not been told : whereas a man truly 
proud, thinks the greatest honours below his merit, and 
consequently scoms to boast. I therefore deliver it as a 
maxim, that whoever desires the character of a proud man, 
ought to conceal his vanity. — Swift, 

MLIV. 

You must not neglect doing a thing immediately good, 
from fear of reroote evil ; from fear of its being abused. 
A man who has candles may sit up too late, which he 
would not do if he had not candles; but nobody will 
denj^ that the art of making candles, by which light is 
continned to us beyond the time that the sun gives us 
üghty is a valuable art, and ought to be preserved. — 
JohnaoH, 

MLV. 

All ceremonies are in themsetves very silly things ; but 
yet a man of the world should know them. They are the 
outworks of manners and decency, which would be too 
offen broken in upon, if .it were not for that defence, 
which keeps the enemy at a proper distance. It is for 
that reason that I always treat fools and coxcombs with 
great ceremony ; true good-breeding not being a suffi- 
cient barrier against iJaem^'^Ckeaterfield, 

MLVI. 
We cannot be too jealous, we cannot suspect ourselves 
too much to labour under the disease of pride, which 
deaves the closer to us by our belief or confidence that 
we are quite without it. ^Lord Clarendon» 

MLVII. 
Nothing is so much admired, and so little understoodi« 
•s wit« — Aihiison» 
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MLvra. 

To say more of a man than one thioks, vith a prospect 
of interest, is dishonest ; and without it, foolish. And 
whoever has had saccess in such an undertakiog must <^ 
necessity, at once, think himself in bis heart a knave for 
having done it, and bis patron a fool for having believed 
it. — Pope, 

MLIX. 
Among the sources of those innumerable calamities 
which from age to age bave ovenvhelmed mankind, may 
be reckoned as one of the principal, the abäse of words. 
^-Biahop Home, 

MLX. 
Fortune made up of toys and impudence, 
That common jade, that has not common sense, 
But fond of business, insolently dares 
Pretend to rule, yet spoils the world's affairs ; 
She's fluttering up and down, her favour throws 
On the nezt met, nor minding what she does, 
Nor why, nor whom she helps, nor merit knows ; 
Sometimes she smiles, then like a fury raves. 
And seldom truly loves but fools or knaves. 
Let her love whom she will, I scorn to woo her« 
While she stays with me, I'il be civil to her ; 
But if she offers once to move her wings, 
I'll fling her back all her vain gewgaw things. 

Buckingham, 

MLXI. 
One great mark, by which jrou may discover a eritic, 
who has neither taste nor learning, is tnis, that he seldom 
Tentures to praise any passage in an author which has not 
beeu before received and applauded by the public, and 
that bis criticism turns wholly upon little faults and 
errors. This part of a eritic is so very easy to succeed in, 
that we find every ordinary reader, upon the publishing 
o,f a new poem, has wit and ill-nature enough to tum 
several passages of it into ridicule, and very often in the 
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right place. This Mr. Dryden has rery agreeably r»> 
markad, in those two celebrated lines : 

*' Errors like straws upoo the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls« must dive below." 

MLXII. 
Tn fancied scenes, as io life*» real plan. 
He could not, for a momeDt, sink tne man. 
In whate'er cast bis cbaracter was laid, 
Seif still, like oil, upon the surface play'd. 
Natnre, in spite of all bis skill, crept in : 
Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff— still was Quin. 

ChurekiiL 

MLXIII. 
I bave observed one ingredient somewhat necessary in 
a man's composition towards bappiness, wbich people of 
feeling would do well to acquire — a certain re^ect for 
tbe follies of mankind : for there are so many fools wbom 
the World entitles to regard, wbom accident has placed 
in heights of wbich they are unwortby, that he wbo 
cannot restrain bis contempt or Indignation at tbe sight, 
will be too often quarrelling witb tbe disposal of thingsto 
relisb that sbare wnicb is allotted to bimself. — Mackenzie. 

MLXIV. 
Just as tbe hinder of two cbariot wbeels 
Still presses closely on its feUow's beels. 
So flies to-morrow, while you fly as fast, 
For ever following^ and for ever last 

From the Latin of l'ersius.-^Howe», 

MLXV. 
Let tbe passion for flattery be ever so inordioate, tbe 
supply can keep pace witb tbe demand, and in tbe world's 
great market, m wbich wit and folly drive tbeir bargains 
with each other, there are traders of all sorts. — Cumber* 
land. 

v2 
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MLXVL 
A man's own good-breeding U the best aecurity agtiost 
other people's ill-manners. — Chesterßeld, 

MLXVII. 
In a troubled state» we must do as in foul weather upon 
the Thames, not think to cut directly through, so that the 
boat may be quickly füll of water, but rise and fall, as 
the waves do, and give as much as we conveniently caa. 
^Seiden, 

MLXVIII. 
The optics of some minds are in so unlucky a perspec- 
tive» as to throw a certain shade on every picture that is 
presented to them j while those of others, like the mirrors 
of the ladies, have a wonderful effect in bettering their 
complexions. — Mackenzie, 

MLXIX. 
This for that, is rather a trick than a benefit ; and he 
deserves to be cozened« that gives any thing in bope of a 
retum. — Seneca, 

MLXX. 
If, besides the accomplishments of being witty and ill- 
natured, a man is vicious into the bargain, he is one of 
the most mischievous creatures that can. enter into a 
civil Society. — ^dditon. 

MLXXI. 
Good sense and learning may esteem obtain i 
Humour and wit a laugn, if rightly ta*en : 
Fair virtue admiration may innpart ; 
But 'tis good-nature only wins the heart: 
It moulds the body to an easy grace. 
And brightens every feature of the face : 
Xt smooths th* ua{>olish'd tongue with eloqiiience, 
And adds persuasion to the fiaest sense. 

Stiiiing/Iefe. 
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MLXXn. 

k i.ian who has passed his life on shipboard, will pace 
tli^ ku.^h of his quarler-deck od the terrace before his 
L^uss,-, Were it a mite in length. — Cumberland, 

MLXXIII. 
He tbat gives one himself (if he be worth taking") gives 
the greatest benefit : so that a brave mind can neyer want 
matter for liberality in the meanest condition ; für nature 
has been so kind to us, that where we have nothing of 
fortune's we may bestow something of our own. — Semeca» 

MLXXIV. 
They who have never known prosperity, can hardly be 
Said to be unhappy ; it is from the remembrance of joya 
we have lost, that the arrows of affliction are pointecL— 
AlackenzU, 

MLXXV. 
Long and curious speeches are as fit for despatch, as a 
robe, or mantle, witb a long train, is for a race. Prefaces. 
and passages, and excasations, and other speeches of re- 
fereoce to the person, are great wastes of time ; and 
though they seem to proceed of modesty, they are bravery. 
— Lord Bacon, 

MLXXVI. 
He that seeks safety in a stateman's pity, may as well 
mn a sbip npon sharp rocks, and hope a harbour. — 
Howard, 

MLXXVII. 
Knowledo^e of books in recluse men, is like that sort of 
lantern, which hides him who carries it, and serves only 
to pass through secret and gloomy paths of his own ; 
bat in the possession of a man of business, it is as a torch 
in the haod of one who is willing and able to show those 
who are bewildered, the way which leads to prosperity 
and welfare. — Spectator, 
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MLXXVIII. 

Good mannert are the settled medium of social, as 

■pecie 18 of commercial life ; returos aic equally expected 

for both ; and people will do more advance «heir civility 

to a bear, tban their moaey to a bankrupt, — Cheaterßdd, 

MLXXIX. 

The fouodatioD of knowledge must be laid by reading. 
General principles mast be had from books, whicfa, how- 
ever, must be bronght to the test of real life. In oonvei^ 
sation you never g^ a systen. What is said npon a 
subject is to be gathered from a hundred people. The 
parts of a truth, which a man gets thus, are at such a 
distance frora eacfa other that be never attains to a füll 
view. — JokutoM» 

MLXXX. 
Swift, in bis " Scheme to make an Hospital for Incu- 
rables/' says, by a piain computation, it is evident» that 
two hundred thousand persona will be daily provided for, 
and the allowance for maintaining this coUectioa of in> 
curables, may be seen in the ibllowing account. 

For the Incuruöieg, per day. 

Fools, beiog. . 20,000 at one Shilling each jCIOOO 

Knaves 30,000 1500 

Scolds 30,000 1500 

Scribblers .... 40,000 2000 

Coxcombs...* 10,000 500 

Infidels 10,000 500 

Liars 30,000 1500 

Envious 20,000 1000 

Vain 10,000 600 

Ibtal main- • 

tsdned 200,000 Total expense j^lO,000 

from whence it s^pears, that the daily ex- 
pense will amount to such a sum as, in 965 
days, comes to £3,650,000 

Sunß\f lVorkf—Scott*s EdU. vol. ix. 8vo. 1814, 
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MLXXXI. 
The same things are said over and over, and there re- 
mains nothing neur to be said, to the point of tnith, though 
arguments and controversy firom given and supposititious 

?remises» will last tili the' eod of the world. — Joineriana, 
772. 

MLXXXII. 
To be a niggard of one*s Observation, is so much worse 
than to hoard up one's money, as the former may be both 
imparted and retained at the same time. — Shenstone, 

MLXXXIII. 
Doth a man statter, look asqnint, or halt t 
Mimics draw humour out of nature's fault; 
With personal defects their mirth adom. 
And hang misfortunes out to public scorn. 

ChurchiU, 
MLXXXIV. 
The manner of saying or of doing any thing goes a great 
way in the value of the thing itself. It was well said of 
him that called a good office that was done harshly, and 
with an ill-will, a stony piece of bread ; it is necessary 
fer him that is hungry to reeeive it, but it almost chokes 
a man in the going domiu-^Seneea. 

MLXXXV. 

A madmaa loves to be with people whom he fears ; 
not as a dog fears the lasb, but of whom he Stands in 
a we. — Jeknto», 

MLXXXVL 

To buy books, as some do who make no use of them, 
only because they were published by an eminent printer, 
IS much as if a man should buy clothes that did not fit 
him, only because they were made by some famous tailor. 
i— Pop«, 

MLXXXVII. 

After all the maxims and Systems of trade and com- 
merce, a stander-by would think the affairs of the world 
were most ridiculously contrived. — Sm/t 
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MLXXXVIII. 
- Tbe sum of all that makes a just man h^ppy 
Consists in the well choosing of hU wife ; 
And tbere, well to discbarge it, does require 
Equality of years, of birth, of fortune ; 
For beauty belog poor, and not cried up 
By birtb or wealth, can tnily mix with neither. 
And wealth, when tbere's such difference in yeara 
And fair desceoft, must make tbe yoke uneasy. 

Mauinger* 
MLXXXIX. 
Positiveness is a good quality for orators, because he 
that would obtrude bis thougbts and reason upon a mal- 
titude, will convince others Sie more, as he appeara con- 
vmced himself. — Swift, 

MXC. 

Tis an ill thing to be ashamed of one's poverty, bnt 
mach worse not to make use of lawfiil endeavours to avoid | 

it. — Thucydida^ 

1 
MXCL , 

A person's manner is never easy, whilst he feels a con- 
sciousness that he is fine. The countiy fellow, consi- 
dered in some lights, appears ^enteel ; but it is not wben 
he is dressed on Sundays, with a large nosegay in bis 
bosom : it is when he is reaping, making hay, or when 
he is hedging in bis bürden frock : it is then he acts with 
ease, and tninks himself equal to his apparel^ — Shetutome. \ 

MXCII. I 

The dialect of conversation is now-a-days so swelled i 

with vanity and complimeut, and so surfeiled (as I may 
say) of expressions of kindness and respect, that if a man { 

that lived an age or two ago should retum into the world i 

again, be would really want a dictionary to belp bim to I 

anderstand his own language, and to know tbe true in- I 

trinsic value of the phrase in fashion, and would hardly at 
first believe at what a low rate the highest strains and 
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expresäons of kindness imaginable do commooly pass in 
current payment : and when he should come to nnder- 
stand it, it would be a great while before he could bring 
hinuself with a good countenance and a good conscience 
to coQverse with men upon equal terms, and in their own 
way. — THllotson. 

MXCITI. 

Men as resolute appear 

With too much, as too littte fear ; 
And, \vhen theyVe out of hopes of flyingy 
liVill Tun away from death by dying ; 
Or turn again to stand it out. 
And those they fled, like lions, rout. 

But/er. 
MXCIV. 
The vulgär raay swallow any sordid jest ; any mere 
drollery or buffoonery ; but it must be a finer and tnier 
wit which takes with men of sense and good breeding. — 
Shaftesburtf. 

MXCV. 
However contradictory it may be in geometry, it is true 
in taste, '.hat many little things will not make a great 
one. The sublime impresses the mind at once, and with 
one great idea ; it is a siagle blow : the elegant, indeed, 
may be produced by repetition ; by an accumulation of 
mauy minute circumstances. — Sir J, Reynolds, 

MXCVI. 

National prejiidice is by some ealled a virtue, but the 
virtue of it cousists only in the proper application and 
moderaie degree of it. It must be confessed a happy 
attachment, which can reconcile the Laplander to bis 
freezmg snows, and the African to bis scorching sun.— ^ 
Cumberland. 

MXCVII. 
Well soundmg verses are the charms we use 
Heroic thoughts and virtue to infuse : 
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Things of deep sense we may in prose unfold, 
But thev iDove more in lofty numbers told. 
By the loud trampet which our courage aids, 
We learn that sound, as well as sense, persuades. 

Walter. 
MXCVIIL 
The faithful minister provideth not onely wholsome, 
bat plentifull food for bis people. Almost incredible was 
the painfulnesse of Baronius, the Compiler of the volomi« 
nous Annals of the Church, who, for thirty years toge- 
ther, preached three or four times a week to the people. 
As for our minister, he preferreth ratber to entert ain bis 
people with wbolesome cold meat, whicb was on the table 
before, then with that which is bot from the spit, raw 
and half-roasted. Yet, in repetition of the same sennon, 
every edition hatb a new addition, if not of new matter, 
of new affections. <* Ofwbom (saith St. Paul) we have 
told you often, and now we teil you weeping.'^ — fW/ler. 

MXCIX. 
It sbould seem that indolence itself would incline a 
person to be honest, as it requires infinitely greater pains 
and contrivance to be a knave. — Shenstone* 

MC. 

The first physicians by debauch were made ; 

Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 

By chase our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food ; 

Toil Strang the nerves, and purify*d the blood ; 

But we their sons, a pamperd race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and teo. 

Better to bunt in fields for health unbooght, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseoos draught. 

The wise for eure on exercise depend : 

God never made bis work for man to mend. 

Dryden, 
MCI. 
Great minds erect their never-falling trophic« 
On ihe firra base of mercy ; bat to triumph 
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Orer a sappliant, by proud fortune captivated, 
Argues a bastard conquest. 

MatHnger, 

MCIT. 
The attachments of mere mirth are but the shadows of 
that true friendship, of which the sincere affections of the 
heart are the sabstance. — Burton, 

MCITT. 
A Joker is near akin to a bufibon ; and neitber of them 
is the least related to a i/rit. — Cheaterfield. 

MCIV. 
Tis a fault in our very laws, to mamtaiu this error, 
that a man is not capable of managiog bis own estate tili 
he be five-and-twenty years old, whereas he will have 
much ado to manage nis life so long. — Montaigne, 

MCV. 

As small letters hurt the sight, so dosmall matters bim 
that is too much intent upon them : tbey vex and stir up 
anger, which begets an evü babit in bim in reference to 
greater affairs. — Plutarch, 

MCVL 

What bas pleased, and continues to please, is likelv to 
please again : hence are derived the rules of art ; and on 
this immovable foundation tbey must for erer stand.— 
Sir J, Reynold», 

Mcvn. 

Therc is nothing more certain than that every man 
would be a wit if he could ; and notwithstanding pedants 
of a pretended depth and solidity are apt to decry the 
writin^ of a polite author as flash and froth, tbey all of 
them äow, upon occasion, that tbey would spare no paiiis 
to arrive at the character of those whom tbey 8e«in to 
despise. — Addison* 
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MCVIII. 
As DO tncks OD the rope but those that break« 
Or come most near to breaking of a neck, 
Are worth the sight, so nothing goes for wit 
But nonsense, or the next of all to it ; 
For nonsense being neitber false nor tme, 
A little wit to any thing may screw ; 
And, when it has a wbile been us*d, of course 
Will stand as well in virtue, pow'r, and force, 
And pass for sense t' all purposes as good 
As if it had at first been unaerstood : 
For nonsense has the amplest privileges, 
And more than all the strongest sense obliges, 
That furnishes the schools with terms of act, 
The mysterics of science to impart ; 
Supplies all seminaries with recniits 
Of endless controversies and disputes ; 
For leamed nonsense has a deeper sonnd 
Than easy sense, and goes ibr more profound. 

Butler 
MCIX. 
Man is a creature very inconsistent with himself • the 
greatest herues are sometimes fearfal ; the sprightliest 
wits at some hours duU ; and the greatest pohticians on 
some occasions whimsical. But I shall not pretend to 
palliate or excuse the matter ; for I find by a calculation 
of my own nativity, that I cannot hold out with any 
tolerable wit longer than two minutes alter twelve of the 
clock at night between the eighteenth and nineteenth of 
the next month. — Tatier» 

MCX. 
Call him wise whose actions, words, and Steps, are all 
a clear because to a clear why.^—Lavater. 

MCXI. 
Against onr peace we arm onr will : 
Amidst our plenty something still 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 
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Thae crael something unpossest 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest 
That something if we could obtain, 
Would soon create a futnre pain. 



Prior. 



MCXII. 
A critic is one that has spelied over a great many 
books, aDd his Observation is the orthograpby.-— He is the 
surgeon of old anthors, and heals the wounds of dost and 
ignorance. He converses mach in fraginents and desuni 
muita*s, and if he piece it up with two lines he is more 
proud of that book than the anthor. He rans over all 
Sciences to penxse their syntaxis, and thinks all leaming 
compiised in writing Latin. He tastes styles as some dis- 
creeter palates do wine ; and teils yon which is genuine, 
which sophisticate and bastard. His own phrase is a 
miscellany of old words, deceased long before the Cssars, 
and entombed by Varro, and the modernest man he fol- 
lows is Plautus. He writes omneü at length, and quid- 
quid, and his gerund is most inconformable. He is a 
troublesome vexer of the dead, which after so long sparring 
must rise up to the judgment of his castigations. He ia 
oue that makes all books seil dearer, whilst he swells 
them into folios with his comments. — Bishop Earlc, 

MCXIII. 
• False smiles 



Deprive yoa of your judgments. 
The condition of our afiain ezacts a double care, 
And, like bifronted Janus, we muat look 
Backward, as forward ; though a flattering calok 
Bids US urge en, a sudden tempest raised, 
Not feared, rouch less ezpected, in our rear, 
May foully fall upoB us, and distraet w 
To our confusioD. 

JUatsing-er. 
MCXIV. 
Curiosity is a languid principle where access is easy, 
■nd gratification is immediate : remoteness aud difficulty 
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are powerful incentives to its vigoiüus and lasting Opera- 
tions. By many who live within the sound of Bow beUs, 
the internal wenden of St PauPs er the Tower may not 
be thought in the least degree interesting. Yet, how 
JQStly would such persons be classed with the incurious 
of i£sop ; if, on visiting their country friends, it should 
appear that they had never been in the whispering gal- 
lery, or seen the lions ! equally ridiculous is that Eng- 
lishman who roams in search of curiosities abroad, with- 
out having previously inspected the great beauties of 
nature and art at home. Sir Solomon Simple, before he 
was informed at Venice tbat the Pantheon, and St Ste- 
phen's, Wallbrook, in London, were two of the first pieces 
of architecture in Europe, had never heard that sach 
bttildings exiited. — Afonro, 

MCXV. 

I spent much time m learning to ride the great horse, 
that creature being made above dl others for the Service 
of man, as giving his rider all the advantara of which 
he is capable, white sometimes he gives him strength, 
sometimes agility or motion for the overcoming of his 
enemy, insomuch, that a good rider on a gooä horse, 
b as much above himself and others, as this world can 
make him.—- Z^/« o/Lord Herbert ofCherJmrjf 

MCXVI. 
It is usual with persons wbo mount the stage for the 
eure or information of the crowd about them, to make 
solemu professions of their being wholly diünterested in 
the pains they take for the public good. Atthesame 
time, those very men who make haran?aes in plush 
doublets, and extol their own abilities and generous in- 
clinations, tear their lungs in vending a drug, and show 
no act of bounty, ezcept it be, that they Iower a demaud 
of a crown to six, nay, to one penny. — Steele, 

MCXVII. 
Persons are oftentimes misied in regard to their choic« 
of dress, by attending to the beauty of colours, rather 
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than seleeting such colours as may increase their own 
beauty«^ — Shenstone» 

Mcxvni. 

It ifl the same witb understaoding as with eyes : to a 
certain size and make just so much light is necessary, and 
DO more. Whatever is beyond, brings darkness and con- 
fusion. — Shafteshurtf, 

MCXDC. 
If we look into the behaviour of ordinary partisans, we 
shall find them acting after the ezample of the wild 
Tartars, who are ambitious of destroying a man of the 
most extraordinary parts and accomplishroents, as thinking 
that upon bis decease the same talents, whatever post 
they qualified him for> enter of course into hu destroyer. 

MCXX. 

An oven that is stopp'd, or river staid, 
Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage ; 
So of concealed sorrow may be said ; 
Free vent of words love's nre doth assuage : 
But when the heart's attorney ouce is mute, 
The dient breaks, as desperate in bis suit. 

Shaktpeme, 

MCXXI. 
Many species of wit are auite mechanical : these are 
the faTountes of witlings, wnose farae in words scarce 
outlives the remembrance of their funeral ceremonies. — 
Zimmerman. 

MCXXII. 
Let US serlously reflect of what a pudding is composed : 
it is composed of flour, that ouce waved in the golden 
grain, and drank the dews of the morning,— of milk 
pressed from the swelling udder by the gentle band of the 
Deauteous milk maid, whose beauty and innocence might 
x2 
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have recommended a worse draught, who, while »««. 
stroked the udder, indalged no ambitiouii tfaouglits of 
wandering in palaces, formed no plans for destruction of 
her fellow-creatures ; — milk, which is drawn from the 
cow, that useful animal that eats the grass of the field. 
and supplies us with that which made the greatest part of 
the fooa of mankind in the age which the poets have 
agreed to call golden. It is made with an egg, that mi- 
racle of nature, which the theoretical Burnett has com- 
pared to creation. An egg contains within its beautiful 
imooth sur&ce an unformed maas, which, by incubation 
of the parent, becomes a regulär animal, fumished with 

bones and sinews, and covered with feathera. Let us 

consider, can there be more wanting to complete the me- 
ditation on a pudding, if more is wanting, more may be 
found : it contains sah, which keeps the sea fxom putre- 
faction — Salt, which is made the image of iutellectual 
excellence , contribntes to the foundation of a pudding. — 
Johnson 

MCXXITL 
Cares, both in kind and degree, are as mnumerable as 
the sands of the seashore ; and the fable which Hyginus 
has so pleasantly constructed on this subject, shows that 
man is their proper prey. ** Care," savs he, " crossing 
a dangerous brook, collected a mass of the dirty slime 
which deformed its banks, and moulded it into the image 
of an earthly being, which Jupiter, on passing by soon 
afterwards, touched with ethereal fire, and warmed into 
animation ; but, being at a loss what name to give this 
new production, and dtsputing to whom of right it be • 
longed, the matter was referred to the arbitrament of 
Saturn, who decreed that his name should be man, Honiö 
ab Aumo, from the dirt of which he had been made ; that 
care should entirely possess his mind wbile living ; that 
Tellus, or the earth, should receive his body when dead ; 
and that Jupiter should dispose of his celestial essence 
according to his discretion. Thus was man made the 
property of care from his original formation * and discon- 
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tent, the ofiBpring of care, has ever since beeu hi& iosepa- 
Table companion." — Burton* t Anatomy of Melancholy. 

MCXXTV. 

Love can be founded upon nature only, or the appear- 
ance of it, for this reason ; however a peruke may tend to 
loften tbe human features, it can very seldora make 
amends for the mixture of artiüce which it discoversw— 
Shefutone, 

MCXXV. 

In nature, all is managed for the best with perfect 
frugality and just reserve, profuse to none, but bouutiful 
to all ; never employing on one tbing more than enough, 
but with exact economy retrencbtne the superfluous and 
adding force to wbat is principal in every thing. — 
ShaftesbuTtf. 

MCXXVI. 

A Ubrary pbarmaceutically disposed, would have the 
appearance of a dispensatory, and might be properly 
enough so called ; and when I recoUect bow many of our 
eminent collectors of books have been of the medical 
faculty, I cannot but think it probable that those great 
benefactors to literature, Radchffe» Meade, Sloane, Hun- 
ter, and others, have had this very idea in their minds, 
when they founded their Xihwienj—Cumhertand. 

Mcxxvn. 

The World is made up, for the most part, of fools, or 
knaves, both irreconcilable foes to truth : the first being 
slaves to a blind credulity, which we may properly caU 
bigotry : the last are too jealous of that power ttiey have 
usurped over the folly and iguorance of the others, which 
tbe establishment of the empire of reason would destroy. 
For truth, being made so piain and easy to all men, would 
lender the designs and arts of knaves of little use in those 
opinions, which set the world at odds, and by the feuds 
they maintain, enrich those who in a charitable peaceful 
world must starve. — Buckingham, 
x3 
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MCXXVIII. 
Maiik.od have a great averaion to intellectval labo», 
but even supposing knowledge to be easily attainable, 
more people would be content to be ignorant than would 
take even a little trouble to acquire it. — Johnsom. 

MCXXIX. 

The summer's flower b to the summer sweei, 

Though to itself it only live and die ; 

But if that flow'r with base infection meet, 

The basest weed outbraves bis dignity ; 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 

lilies that fester, smell far ivorse than weeds. 

Shakspeare» 
MCXXX. 
A degenerate noble, or one that is prond of bis birth. 
is like a turnip ; there is nothing good of bim bat that 
which is under-ground ; or rhubarb, a contemptible 
shrub, that Springs from a noble root. He has no more 
title to tbe worth and virtue of hts ancestors, tfaan the 
Worms that were engendered in their dead bodies ; and 
vet he believes he has enough to exempt himself and his 
posterity from all things of that uatvre for ever. This 
makes him glorv in the antiquity of his family, as if bis 
nobility were the better the farther off it is in time, as 
well as desert, from that of his predeoessors. He believes 
the honour that was left him, as well as the estate, is 
sufficient to support his quality, without troubling himself 
to parchaae any more of his own ; and be meddles as little 
with the management of the one as the other, but trusts 
both to the government of his servants, by whom he is 
equally cheated in both. He supposes the empty title of 
honour sufficient to serve his turn, though he has spent 
tiie substance and reality of it : like the iellow that seid 
his ass, but would not part with the shadow of it ; or 
Apicius, that sold his house, and kept only the balcony, 
to see and be seen in. And because he is privile^ed from 
being arrested for his debts, he supposes he has me ssme 
freedom from all obligations he owes humanity and his 
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country, beeauae he is not puDish*« jle fi>r bis ignorance 
and want of bonour, no more than poverty or unskilful- 
Hess is in other professions, wbich the law supposes to b 
pnnisbmeot enough to itself. He is like a taoatic, that 
Contents himself with the mere title of a saint, asd makes 
that his privilege to act all raanner of wickedoess ; or the 
ruins of a noble structure, of whicfa tbere is nothing left 
bat the foundation, aod that obscured and buried under 
tbe rubbish of the saperstructure. The liviag honour of his 
ancestors is bog ago departed, dead and gone ; and his is 
but ihe gbost and riiadow of it, that baunts the house 
witb horror and disquiet, where once it lived. His nobi- 
lity is tnily descended from the glory of his forefathers, 
and may be rightW said to fall to bim : for it will never 
rise again to the height it v?as in them by his means ; and 
he succeeds thera as candles do the office of the sud. The 
confidence of nobility has rendered Idm ignoble, as the 
opinion of wealth makes some men poor ; and as those 
that are bom to estates neglect industry, and have no 
bnsiness but to spend ; so he being born to honour, be- 
lieves he is no farther concerned, than to cousume and 
waste it. He is but a copy, and so ill done, that there is 
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no line of the original in nun, but tbe sin only. — Butler. 

MCXXXI. 
Of all mortals a critic is the silliest ; for, by inunng 
himself to ezamine all things, whether they are of conse- 
quence or not, he never looks upon any thing but with a 
design of passing sentence upon it : by which means he 
is never a companion, but always a censor. — Steck, 

MCXXXII. 
Love sees wbat no eye sees ; love hears what no ear 
jiears ; and wbat never rose in the heart of man love pre- 
pares for its object. — Lavater. 

MCXXXIIl. 

The mind aad body must be continually in ezercise. 

Ld therefore dancing, singing, masking, mumming, 
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however «everely they may be censnred by the Catos «f 
the aee, are, if opportunely and soberly used, extremely 
benencial in the eure of melaocholy. Melnu esi fodert 
Tuam iaitare, says St. Austin ; and Tully insists, JV«mm 
raltat »obriua : but tbese are the obseirations of men to 
whom age and infinnities had rendered all youthful pas- 
tiroes unpleasant and disagreeable. Let the world I say, 
nave their may-garoes^ wakes, whitsunales ; their dancings 
and concerts ; their puppet-shows, hobby-horses, tabors, 
bagpipes, balls, barley-breaks, and whatever Sports and 
recreations please them best, provided they be foUowed 
with discretion. — Burion, 

MCXXXIV. 

(Saihrg,) Hang consideration ! 

When thts is spent is not our ship the same, 
Our courage too the same, to fetch in more t 
The earth, where it is fertiiest, returns not 
More than three harvests, while the glorioos snn 
Posts through the zodiack, and makes up the yeai i 
Bat the sea, which is our mother, (that embraces 
Both the rieh Indies in her outstretch'd arms,) 
Yields every day a crop if we dare reap it. 
No, no, my mates, let tradesmen think of thrift. 
And usurers hoard up ; let our ezpense 
Be as our Comings in are, without bounds. 
We are the Neptunes of the ocean ; 
And such as traffic sball pay sacrifice 
Of their best lading. 

JUaumger, 
MCXXXV. 
The ezeukes I wholly condemn are dicing and card- 
ing, especially if you play for any great sum of money^ 
or spend any time in them, or use to come to meetings in 
dicing-houses, where cheaters meet and cozeo young 
gentlemen out of all their money. — Life o/Lord Herbert 
of Cherburtf» 

Mcxxxvr. 

If a man does not make new acquaintance as he ad- 
vancea through life, he will soon find himself left alone. A 
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man shoald keep his friendship in constant repair.-» 
Johnsam, 

MCXXXVII. 
How is it possible to expect that mankind will take 
advice, when they will not so much as take waroiog ?— 
Swift. 

MCXXXVIII. 
Sin is the fruitful parent of distempers, and ill liver 
occasion good physicians. — S<m$k, 

MCXXXIX. 

The aim of all is but to nurse the life 

With honour, wealth and ease, in waning age : 

And in this aim there is such thwarting strife, 

lliat one for all, or all for one we gage : 

As life for honour in feil battles rage, 

Honour for wealth, and oft that wealth doth cost 

llie death of all, and altogether lost. 

So that in vent'ring all, we leave to be 
The things we are for tiiat which we expect : 
And this ambitious foul infirmit^. 
In having much, torments us with defect 
Of that we have : so then we do neglect 
The thing we have, and all for want of wit, 
Make something nothing by augmenting it. 

Shakspeare, 
MCXL. 
It 18 of use to a man to understand not only how to 
overcome, but also to give ground, when to conquer, 
wonld rather turn to his disadvanta^e : for there is such 
a thing sometimes as a Cadmean victory ; to which the 
wise Eoripides attesteth, when he saith ; — 

Wbere two discourse, if the une's anger rise 
The man who lets the contest fall is wise. 

Plutarck, 
MCXLI. 
I cannot represent our modern heroes and wits, vul- 
garlj caiied sfaarpers, more naturally tban under the 
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shadow of a pack of dogs ; for this set of men are, Uke 
them, made up of ÜDders, lurchers, and setters. äunie 
search for the prey, others pursue, others take it, aod if 
it be worth it, they all come in at the death, and worry 
tbe carcass. It would require a most exact knowledge of 
the field and the harbours where the deer lie, to recount 
all the revolutions in tbe chase.--5wt/*. 

MCXLIL 
Neitber the cold nor tbe fervid, bat characters uoi- 
formly warm, are formed for friendship. — Lavater, 

MCXLTII. 
Adventitious accomplishments^ ma^ be professed by all 
ranks ; but one may easily distinguish the born gentle- 
woman. — Johnson. 

MCXLIV. 
Such aa are still observing upon others, are like those 
who are always abroad at other men*s houses, reforming 
cvery thing there, while their own runs to ruin. — Pop« 

MCXLV. 
Look round the habitable world, how few . 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue ! 
How void of reason are our hopes and fears ! 
What in the conduct of our liie appears 
So well design'd, so luckily begun, 
But, when wc have our wish, we wish undone ! 

J)ryden*9 JuvenoL 
MCXLVI. 
A man should not allow himself to hate even his ene- 
mies, because, if you indulge this passion in some 
occasioDs, it will rise of itself in others; if you hate 
your enemies, you will contract such a vicious habit ol 
mind, as by degrees will break out upon those who aK 
your frieods, or those who are indifferent to you. — Ph 
tarch. 

MCXLVII. 
We worldly men, when we see friends and kinsmen 
Fast hope, sunk in their fortunes, lend no band 
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To lift them up, bat rather set our feet 
Upon their heatls» to press them to the bottom. 

Maatingtr. 
MCXLVIII. 
It is a dangeroas thiog to try new experiments in a 
govemment: men do Dot foresee the ill consequences tbat 
must happen, when they go about to alter the essential 
parts of it upon which the whole frame depends : for all 
governments are artificial things, and every part of them 
has a dependance one upon another. And it is with them 
as with clocks and watches, if you shoul^ put great 
wbeels in place of little ones, and little ones in the place 
of great ones, all the movement would stand still : so that 
vre cannot alter any part of a govemment without preju- 
dicing the motions of the whole« — BueUngham. 

MCXLIX. 
Incessant minutes, whilst you move you teil 

The time that teils our life, which though it run 

Never so fast or far, your new begun 
Short Steps shall overtake ; for though life well 
May 'scape his own account, it shall not yours. 

You are death's auditors, that both decide 
And sum whate'er that life inspir'd endures, 

Fast a beeinning ; and through you we bide 
The doom of fate, wbose unrecaird decree, 

You date, bring» ezecute ; making what's new, 

111 ; and good, old ; for as we die in you, 
You die in time, time in eternity. 

Lord Herbert to hU Watch 

MCL. 
We see every day volames written against that tyrant 
of human life called love ; and yet there is no help tound 
against his cruelties, or barriers against the inroads he is 
pleased to make into the mind of mKn.— Tatler, 

MCLI. 
The insolent civility of a proud man is, if possible, more 
fthocking than his mdeness could be ; because he shows 
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you, by bis maoner, tbat he thinkB it mere condescenrioo 
iD bim ; and tbat bis goodness alone bestows upon yoa 
i/vbat you have no pretence to claim. — Chetterfield, 

MCUI. 
Men are contented to be laugbed ät for tbeir wit, bvt 
not for tbeir foUy. — Swifi. 

MCLIII. 

Igoorance of tbe languages is a great iDduoement to the 
English to associate togetber when abroad. The misfor- 
tune of this practica is, tbat ibey spend tbeir time in 
poisoning eacb otber's minds witb prejudices against fo- 
reigners of wbom tbey know little from personal ezpe- 
rience, and of wbom tney bave not tbe laudable ambition 
of knowing roore. Tbeir more active employments consist 
in such employments as tbey bave transplanted from 
bome. Tbey game, play at cricket, and ride races. The 
Frencbman gives a contemptuous smile at tbese exbibi- 
tions ; and sbrewdly remarks, tbat Monsieur John Bull 
travels more to divert bim tban to improve himself. 
Rather tban give occasion for tbis ridicnie, our yonng 
gentlemen bad better remain at bome upon tbeir paternal 
estates, and collect tbeir knowledge of other counfries 
from Brydone's Tour, Moore's Travels, or Kearsley's 
Guides.— Äc//. 

MCLIV. 

There never appear more tban five or six men of genius 
in an age ; but if tbey were united, the world conld not 
itand before them. — Swvfi, 

MCLV. 
It is very difficult to praise a man witbout putting him 
out of countenance. — AdeUson, 

MCLVI. 
A cheat is a freeman of all trades, and all trades of bis 
Fraud and treachery are bis calling, thougb bis professioo 
be integrity aud trutb. He spios nets, like a spider, out 
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of bis own entrails, to entrap the simple and unwary that 
ligbt in bis way, wbom he devours and feeds upon. All 
tbe greater sort of cheats, being allowed by authority, 
have lost their names, (as judges, when they are calied to 
tbe bencb, are no more styled lawvers,) and left the title 
to tbe meaner only, and the unallowed. The common 
ignorance of mankind is bis province, which he Orders to 
tbe best advantage. He is but a tarne highwayman, that 
does the same thing by stratagem and design which tbe 
otber does by force, makes men deliver their understand- 
ings first, and after their purses. Oaths and lies are his 
tools that he works with, and be gets his living by the 
dnidgery of his conscience. • • • 



• • • He is a kind of a just judg- 

ment, sent into the world to punish the confidence and 
curiosity of ignorance, that out of a natural inclination to 
error will tempt its own punishment, and belp to abuse 
itself. He cao put on as many shapes as the devil that 
set him on work, is one that fishes in muddy nnderstand- 
ings and will tickle a trout in his own dement, tili he 
bas bim in his clntches, and after in his dish, or the 
market. He runs down none but those which he is cer- 
tain zxefercB tutturee, mere natural animals, that belong 
to him that can catch them. He can do no feats without 
tbe cooperating assistance of the chouse, whose credulity 
commonly meets the impostorbalf way, otherwise nothing 
» done ; for all the craft is not in the catching, (as the 
proverb says,) but the better half at least in being catched. 
He is one that, Uke a bond without fraud, covin, and 
furtber delay, is void and of none efiect, otherwise does 
stand and remain in füll power, force, and virtue. He 
trusts the credulous with wbat hopes they please at a 
Tery easy rate, upon their own security, until he has 
drawn tbem far enough in, and then makes them pay for 
all at once. The first thing be gets from him is a good 
opinion, and afterwards any thing he pleases ; for after he 
bas drawn him from his guards, he deals witb him like a 

V 
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turgeon, and ties his arm before he lets him blood.— 
Bmikr. 

MCLVIT. 

^What is age 

Bat the holy place of life, chapel of ease 
For all men's wearied miseries 1 and to sob 
That of her omament, it is accurst 
As from a priest to steal a holy vestment, 
Ay, and convert it to a sinful covering. 

Afcusing-er, 
MCLVIir. 
Many fathers there are, that so love their money, and 
bäte their children, that lest it should cost them more than 
they are willing to spare to hire a good schoolmaster for 
them, rather choose such persons to instnict their children, 
as are of no worth ; thereby beating down the market, 
that they may purchase a cheap ignorance. It was there- 
fore a witty and handsome jeer which Anstippui bestowed 
on a sottisb father, by whom being asked what he would 
take to teach his child ? he answered, a thousand 
drachmes. Whereupon the other crying out, O Hercules ! 
how much out of the way you ask ! for I can buy a slave 
at that rate. Do then, said the philosopher, and thou 
shalt, instead of one, purchase two slaves for thy money ; 
him that thou buyest for one, and thy son for another.— 
PlutarcA, 

MCUX. 
The most eloquent Speaker, the most ingenious writer, 
and the most accomplished statesman, cannot effect so 
much as the mere presence of the man who teropers bis 
wisdom and his vigour with humanity« — Lavater, 

MCLX. 
It is often observed of wits, that they will lose their 
best friend for the sake of a joke. Candour may discover, 
that it is the greater degree of their love of fame, not th« 
less degree of their benevolence, which is the cause.— 
SAenstone, 
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MCLXL 
All the inventions that the world contains ; 
Were not by reasnn first fouDd out, nor brains ; 
But pass for theira who had the lack to iight 
Upon tbem by mistake or oversight 

Butler, 
MCLXIT. 
Howeyer the law, to make it a mystery and a trade, 
may be wrapt up in tenns of art, yet it is founded on rea- 
Bon, and obvious to common sense. — Buckingham, 

MCLXIII. 
Tis very natural for a young friend and a yoang lover, 
to think the persons they love bave nothing to do but 
please them ; when, perhaps, they, for their parts, had 
twenty other engagements before. — Pope, 

MCLXIV. 

Tke art of being agreeable, frequently miscarries 
through the ambition which accompanies it. Wit, leam- 
ing, wisdom — what can more effectually conduce to the 
profit and delight of society ? Yet I am sensible that a 
man may be too invariably wise, learned, or witty, to be 
agreeable : and I take the reason of this to be, that plea- 
iure cannot be bestowed by the simple and unmixed 
exertion of any one faculty or accomplishmentw — Cmmbet' 
ieauL 

MCLXV. 

The study of triangles and circles interferes not. with 
the study of minds : noi does the Student in the mean 
while suppose himself advancing in wisdora, or the know- 
ledge of himself or mankind. All he desires is to keep 
*tiis bead sound as it was before. And well he thinks in- 
deed he has come off, if by good fortune there be no 
crack in it. — Shaftesbury* 

MCLXVI. 
There is no end of affection taken in at the eyes only ; 
and you may as well satisfy those eyes with seeing, as 
controul any passion received by them ou\y,-^Steele, 
t2 
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MCLXVIT. 

Sickness and disease are in weak minds the sources 
of melancholy ; but that which is painful to the body 
may be profitable to the soul. Sickness, the mother of 
modesty, puts us in mind of oar mortality, and while we 
drive on needlessly in the füll career of worldly pomp 
aad jollity, kindly pulls us by the ear, and brings us to a 
proper sense of our duty. — Burton» 

MCLXVIII. 

There is no arguing with Johnson ; for when his pistol 
misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt end ofit— 
Cibber. 

MCLXIX. 
Oh ! what a war of looks was theo between them ! 
Her eyes petitioners to his eyes suing : 
His eyes saw her eyes, as they had not seen them ; 
Her eyes woo'd still, his eyes disdain'd the wooing : 
And all this dumb play had his acts made plaia 
With tears, which chorus-like her eyes did rain. 

SkaAspeare, 
MCLXX. 
The most invioLable attachment to the laws of our 
country is every where acknowledged a capital virtue ; 
aud where the people are not so happy as to have any 
legislature but a single person, the strictest loyalty is, ia 
that case, the truest patriotism. — Hume, 

MCLXXI. 

An English poet should be tried b' his peers. 

And not by pedants and philosophers, 

Incompetent to judge poetic fury, ^ 

As butchers are forbid to b' of a jury ; 

Besides the most intolerable wrong 

To try their matters in a foreign tongue, 

By foreign jurymen, like Sophodes, 

Or tales falser than Euripides ; 

When not an English native dare appear 

To be a witness for the prisoner g 
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When all the laws tbey use t' arraign and try 
The innocent and wrong'd delinquent by, 
Were made b' a Foreign lawyer, and bis pupils, 
To put an end to all poetic scruples. 
And by tb' advice of virtuos! Tuscans, 
Determin'd all the doubts of socks and buskinf , 
Gave judgment on all past and future plays, 
As is apparent by Speroni's case, 
Which Lope Vega nrst began to steal. 
And after nim the French filou Coraeille ; 
And since our English plagiaries nim. 
And steal their far-fet criticisms from him^ 
And by an action falsely laid of Trover, 
The lumber for their proper goods recover ; 
Enough to fumish all the lewd impeachers 
Of witty Beaumont's poetry, and fletcher's, 
Who for a few misprisions of wit, 
Are charg'd by those who ten times worse commit ; 
And for misjudging some unhappy scenes, 
Are censur'd for't with more unlucky sense ; 
When all their worst miscarriagea delight. 
And please more than the best that pedauts write. 
Butkr — upim Critia who Judge of modern PUiyi 
precUely hy ike Rulet of the Andentt, 

MCLXXII. 
I know no manner of speaking so offensive as that of 
giving praise, and closing it with an ezception. — Steele. 

MCLXXm. 
In a glasshouse the workmen often fling in a small 
quantity of fresh coals, which seems to disturb the üre, 
but very much enlivens it. This seems to allude to a 
gentle stirring of the passions, that the mind may not 
languish. — SuHß» 

MCLXXIV. 

A tavem is a degree, or (if you will) a pair of stairs 

above an alehouse, where men are drunk with more 

credit and apologj. If the vintner's nose be at the door, 

t IS a sign sufficient, but the absence of this is supplied 

Y 3 
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by the ivy-bush. It is a broacher of more news tfaao 
hogsheads, and raore jests than news, which are sucked 
up here by some spungy brain, and from thence squeezed 
into a comedy. Meo corae here to make merry, bat 
indeed make a noise, and this music above ia answered 
with the clinking below. The drawers are the civilest 
people in it, men of good briuging up, and howsoever we 
esteem of them, none can boast more jusUy of their high 
calling. 'Tis the best theatre of natures, where they are 
truly acted, not played, and the business as in the rest of 
the World up and aown, to wit, from the bottoro of the 
cellar to the great Chamber. A melancholy man would 
find here matter to work upon, to see beods as brittle as 
glasses, and often broken ; men come hither to quarre), 
and come hither to be made friends : and if Plutarch will 
lend me bis siroile, it is even Telephus's sword that makes 
wounds and eures them. It is the common ooDsumption 
of the afternoon, and the murderer or maker-away of a 
rainy-day. Il is the torrid zone that scorches the face, and 
tobacco the gunpowder that blows it up. Much härm 
would be done, if the charitable vintaer had not water 
ready for these flames. A house of sin you may call it, 
but not a house of darkness, for the caadles are uever 
out ; and it is like those couotries far in the north, where 
it is as clear at midnight as at mid-day. After a long 
sitting, it becomes like a street in a dashing shower, where 
the spouts are flushing above, and the conduits running 
below, while the Jordans like swelling rivers overflo« 
their banks. To give you the total reckoning of it ; it is 
tbe busy man's reereation, the idle man's Business, the 
melancholy man's sanctuary, the stranger's welcome, the 
inns-of-court man's entertainment, the scholar's kindness, 
and the Citizen'« courtesy. It is the study of sparkliug 
wits, and a cup of canary their book, whence we leare 
them. — BUkop Earle, 

MCLXXV. 

^ The people's love, with bounty Icvied« 

Is n sure guard—obedience foreed from fear. 
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Paper fortification, whicb, in daoger, 
* Will yield to tbe impression of a reed* 
Or of itself fall off. 

Aftusinger. 

MCLXXVI. 

The numberless expeUients practised to alleviate the 
burtben of life, are not less shameful, nor, perhaps, much 
less pitiable, than those to wliich a trader on the edge of 
bankruptcy is reduced. I have seen nielancholy over- 
spread a whole family at the disappoiatment of a party 
for. Cards; and when, after the proposal of a thousand 
Scheines, and the despatch of the footman upon a hun- 
dred messages, they have submitted with gloomy resig« 
nation to the misfortune of passing one evening in cou- 
versation with eaeh other, on a sudden, such are the 
revolutions of the world, an unexpected visitor has brought 
them reiief, acceptable as psovision to a starving city, and 
eaabled them to hoki o«t tili the next day.— ^oAfwo». 

MCLXXVII. 
O hard-belieTing love ! how stränge it seems 
Not to believe» andyet too credulous ! 
Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes, 
Despair and hope make thee ridieulous ! 
The one doth flatter thee, in thoughts unlikely, 
With likely thoughts, the other kills tbee q«ic:kly. 

Shakspeare. 

MCLXXVIII. 
It is observed of cameis, that having travelled long 
without water tbrough sandy deserts ** implentur cum 
bil^Ddi est^ et in prseteritum est in futurum ;*' and so 
thirsty heirs soak it when they come to their means, -wlio^ 
vvhilst their fathers were Hving, might not touch the top 
of their money ; and tfaink they shall never see the 
bottom of k when they are dead. — FuUer. 

MCLXXIX. 
Oravity is the verv essence of imposture. — Skaftesbury. 
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MCLXXX. 
ForgiTeness is the most necessary and proper work of 
every mau ; for, though, wfaen I do not a just thing, or a 
chantable, or a wise, auother man may do it for me, yet 
no man can forgive my enemy but myself. — Lord B» 
Herbert. 

MCLXXXI. 
— — Malice scom'd, puts out 
Itself ; but argued, gives a kind of credit 
To a false accusatiou. 

MuMtinger» 

MCLXXXII. 
The Beat of wit, when one speaks as a man of the town 
and the world, is the playhouse. — Steele, 

MCLXXXIIL 
SufTering is sweet when honour doth adorn it« 
Who slights revenge 1 not he ihat feais, bat scoms it« 

Buckingkam» 

MCLXXXIV. 
Cid age seizes upon a great and worshipful anner, like 
fire upon a rotten house ; it was rotten before, and most 
have fallen of itself ; so that it is no more bat one nun 
preventing anothei . — Souih* 

MCIJCXXV. 
If men get name, for some one yirtne ; €ata, 
What man art thou, that art so many men. 
All virtuous Herbert — On whose every part, 
Tmth might spend all her voice, Fame all her heart 
Whether by learning they would take, or wit, 
Or valour, or tliy judgment seasoning it, 
Thy Standing upright to thyself> thy ends 
Like straight, thy piety, to God and friends : 
Their later praise would still the greatest be. 
And yet they altogelher less than thee. 

Ben Jonson — To Edward Lord Herbert, 
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MCLXXXVL 
II is the ^eat ad van tage of a trading nation, that there 
are very few in it so dull and heavy, who may not be 
placed in stations of life, which may give them an oppor- 
tunity of makinv their fortunes. A well-regulated com- 
merce is not, like law, pbysic, or divinity, to be over- 
stocked ^ith hands ; but, on the contrary, flourishes by 
multitudes, and gives employmeat to all its professors, 
Fleets of merchantmen are so many squadroos of floattng 
Shops, that vend cur wares and manufactures in all the 
markets of the world, and find out chapmen under both 
the tropica. — Ädditon* 

MCLXXXVn. 
If music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov'st the one, and I the other. 
Pownland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Üpon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 
Spenser to me, whose deep coneeit is such, 
As passing all coneeit, needs no defence. 
Thou lov'st to hear the sweet melodious sound, 
That Phoebus' lute, the queen of music,. makes; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd, 
When as himself to singing he betakes. 
One god is god of both, as poets feign ; 
One knight Toves both, and both in thee remain. 

SAakspeetre, 
MCLXXXVIII. 
The good panshioüer accuseth not bis minister of spite 
in particularizing him. It does not follow that the archer 
aimed because the arrow hit. But foolish hearers make 
even the bells of Aaron's garments *' to chink as the\ 
think." And a guilty conscience is like a whirlpooi 
drawing in all to itself, which would otherwise pass hy^— • 
Fulier. 

MCLXXXIX. 
In all mbtakes the strict and regulär 
Are found to be the desp'rat'st ways to err. 
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And worst to be avoided, as a wound 
Is Said to be the harder curM that's round ; 
For errour aad mistake the less tbey appear. 
In th' end are found to be the dangerouser ; 
As DO man minds tbose clockstbat use to go 
Apparently too over fast or slow« 

Buikr. 
MCXC. 
If auy man think it a small matter, oi of mean concem- 
ment, to bridle bis tongue, he is mnch mistaken : for it is 
a point to be silent, wben occasion requires ; and better 
than to speak, tbougb never so well. — PhUarch. 

Mcxcr. 

The portable qnality of good-humour seasons all tbe 
parts and occurrences we meet with, in such a manner, 
that there are no moments lost : but tbey all pass with so | 
mach satisfaction, that the heaviest of loads, (when it is a 
loadj that of time, is never feit by us.— 5/ee/<t. I 

MCXCII. 

To be angry, is to revenge the fault of others upon 
ourselves^— JPdgvtf. 

MCXCTIL 
Virtue is of no particular form or Station : the finest 
outlines of the human frame are frequently fiUed up with 
the dullest wits. A little diamond, well poHshed, is 
always of greater value than a rocky mountain, wbatever 
may be its size and extent.— Bur/on. 

MCXCIV. 

Tlie happy gift of being agreeable seems to consist not 
in one, but in an assemblage of talents tending to com- | 

municate delight ; and liow many are there, who, by easy 
manners, sweetness of temper, and a variety of other ua- 
definable qualities, possess the power of pleasing without 
any visible effort, without the aids of wit, wisdom, or 
learning, nay, as it should seem, in their defiance j and i 
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this without appearmg even to know that they possess it. 
'—CwnberUmd. 

MCXCV. 
I could wish for the sake of my country fnends, that 
there was such a kind of everlastin^ drapery to be made 
use of by all who live at a certain distance from the town, 
and that they would agree upon such fashioos, as shoald 
never be liable to changes and ionovations. For want of 
this Standing dress, a man who takes a jouraey into the 
countrv is as much surprised as one ^ho walks in a gal- 
lery of old family pictures, and finds as great a vanety of 
garbs and babits in the persons he converses with. Did 
they keep to one constant dress they would sometimes be 
in the rashion, which they never are as matters are 
managed at present If, instead of running after the 
mode, they would continue fixed in one certain habit, the 
. mode would some time or other overtake them, as a clock 
that Stands still is sure to point right once in twelv^ 
hours.— ^üdwtf». 

MCXCVI. 

Why shou'd the world be so averse 
To plagiary privateers, 
That all men's sense and fancy seize. 
And make free prize of what they please? 
As if, because tney buff and swell, 
like pilfrers, füll of what they steal, 
Others might equal pow'r assame» 
To pay 'em with as nard a doom ; 
To shut them up, like beasts in pounds, 
For breaking into other*3 grounds ; 
Mark 'em with characters and brands, 
Like other forgers of men's hands, , 
And in effigy hang and draw 
The poor delinquents by club-law, 
When no indictment justly lies. 
Bat where the theft will bear a price. 

BuHer. 
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MCXCVII. 

To pay for, personate, and keep in a maa's taands, « 
greater estate tnan he really has, is of all othera the nioat 
uopardonable vanity, and must in the end reduce the man 
who is guilty of it to dishonoar. Yet if we lock round ns 
in any county of Great Britain, we shall see many in tlm 
fatal error ; if that may be called by so soft a name, 
which proceeds from a false shame of appearing what 
they really are, when the contrary behaviour would in a 
Short time advance them to the condition which they 
pretend to* — Stetie* 

MCXCVIIL 
Virtae, if not in action, is a vice ; 
And, when we move not forward, we go backward. 

Maumger, 

MCXCIX. 
The power of fortune is confessed only by the miserable ; 
for the happy impute all their success to prudence and 
ment« — Swift. 

MCC. 
In oratory affectation must be avoided ; itbeing better 
for a man by a native and clear eloquence to express 
himself, than by those words which may smell either of 
the lamp or inkborn ; so that, in general, one may ob- 
serve, that men who fortify and aphold their speeches with 
strong and evident reaaons, have ever operated more on 
the minds of the auditors than those who have made rhe- 
torical excursions. It will be better for a man who is 
doubtful of his pay to take an ordinary silver piece with 
its due stamp upon it, than an extraorainary giided piece 
which may percnance oontain a baser metal under it ; and 
prefer a well-favoured wholesoroe woman, though with a 
tawny complexion, before a besmeared and painted face. 
^Lord Herbert, 

MCCI. 

Habelais and all other wits are nothing compared with 
Johnson. You may be diverted by them; but Johnson 
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giyes yoa a forcible hug, and shakes laughter out of you, 
wfaetber you will or no. — Garrick, 

Mccn. 

The applicatioD of wit in the theatre bas as strong an 
effect lipon the mannen of our gentlemen, as the taste of 
it bas apoa the writings of our authors. — Steele 

MCCIII. 
Vakrar «mployed in an ill quarrel, turns 
To cowardice, and virtue then puts on 
Foul vice's vizor. 

M^ufinger, 
MCCIV. 
He lives long that lives well ; and time miaspent, is 
not lived, bnt lost, Besides» God is better than bis pro- 
mise if he takes from bim a long lease, and gives bim a 
freebold of a better value.— #W/«r. 

MCCV. 
A nasty tribe true friendship's hypocrites : 

(As like the dying) they do poor men fiy; 
But wealth (as wasps doth honey) them invites, 

Wbose servile spirits ne'er tasted liberty : 
That dance about ucgovern'd youtb in swarms. 
And play the tune, Ü^t their affections cbarms. 
Who echo laugbter, where they have their food* 

Wbose souls are changlings, apes of human lund, 
Wbose lives are govern*d by each potent nod ; 
By fortune not enslav'd, but theurownmind; 
Tb' anvils of raillery ; so to it us'd, 
That when they're not, they think they're most abus'd. 

Phttarch, 
MCCVT. 
He must be very indiffierently enmloyed, who would 
take upon bim to answer nonsense in form ; ridicule what 
is of itself a jest ; and put it upon the world to read a 
second book for the sake of the impertinencies of a 
former. — Shaftf»bury, 
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MCCVIT. 
** LoTe Covers a maltitude of sins.** Wben a scar 
cannot be taken away, the next kind office is to hide it. — 
Love is never so blind as when it is to spy faults. — ^It is 
like the painter, who, being to draw the picture of a friend 
having a blemish in one eye, woiüd pictnre only the other 
side of his face^ — It is a noble and great tbing to cover 
the blemishes and to excose the failinga of a friend i to 
draw a curtain before his stains, and to display his per- 
fections ; to bury his weaknesses in silence, bat to pro- 
claim his viitues upon the house-top. — Scuih* 

MCCVIII. 
The traest charaeters of ignorance 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance ; 
As blind men use to bear their noses higher 
Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. 

MCCIX. 

Whereas men that marry women very mach superior 
to themselves, are not so truly husbands to their wives, as 
they are anawares made slaves to their portions. — Phi- 
tareh, 

MCCX. 

Those men who are fortunate enough to preserve their 
witSy become in the opinion of the world, little better 
than madmen, becanse m sooth they are unable to ride a 
horse with spirit, to carre dexterously at table, to cring«, 
to make congees, and to " kiss away their hands in cour- 
tesics," which every fop and common swasher can do 
Their perM>nal appearance, to say the truth, is in geoenl 
extremely awkward, odd^ and singular. — Burtom, 

MCCXL 
The sufficiency of my merit, is to know that my merit 
B not sufficient. — SL Auguttine. 

MCCXIT. 
Yon must not spare expense, but wear gay ctothes, 
And you-may be» too» prodigal of oaths, 
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To win a mistress* favour ; not afraid 
To pass uQto her through her chambermakL 
You may preseot her gifts, and of all sorts, 
Feast, dance, and revel ; they are lawful sports . 
The choice of suitors you must not deny her, 
Nor quarrel though you find a rival by her : 
Baild on your own deserts, and ever be 
A stranger to love's enemy, jealousy. 

Mturinger. 
MCCXIII. 
Politeness is nothing more than an elegant and con- 
cealed species of flattery, tending to put the person to 
whom it is addressed in good-humour and respect with 
himself : but if there is a parade and dispiay anected in 
the exertion of it, if a man seems to say — L(M)k how con- 
descending and gracious I am ! — whilst he has only the 
common offices of civility to perform, such politeness 
seems founded in mistake, and calculated to recommend 
the wrong person ; and this mistake I have observed fre- 
quenlly to occur in French manners. — Cumberland, 

MCCXIV. 
To be a husbandman, is but a retreat from the city ; to 
be a philosopher, from the world ; or rather, a retreat 
from the world, as it is man's, into the world, as it is 
God's. — Cawley. 

MCCXV. 
Tis a certain tnith, that a man is never so easy, or so 
little imposed npon, as among people of the best sense : 
it costs rar more Irouble to be admitted or continued in ill 
Company than in good ; as the former have less under- 
standing to be employed, so they have more vanity to be 
pJeased ; and to keep a fool constantly in good huroour 
with himself, and with others, is no very easty task. — 
Pope, 

MCCXVI. 
I fear, pleasure is less understood in this age, which so 
much pretends to it, than in any since the creation. It 
z 2 
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was admirably said of him, who first took notiee, dm 
(Res est severa voluptas) " there is a certain severity in 
leasure." Wttliout that, all decency is banished ; and 
reasoQ b not to be preseot at our greatest satisfactioBs, 
of all the race of creatares, tbe buman is tbe most miser< 
able. It was not so of old. When Virgil dcscribes a 
wit, he always means a virtiuras man ; and all bis senti- 
ments of men of genius are such as sbow persona distio- 
guished from the common level of mankind ; such as place 
bappiness in tbe contempt of low fears, and mean gratifi- 
cations : fears wbicb wc are subject to witk the Tulgar ; 
and pleasures which we have in common with beuts. 
With these illustrions personages, the wisest man was tbe 
greatest wit ; and none was thought worthy of that cha- 
racter unless be auswered this ezcellent description of tbe 
poet>— 

Qui metus omnes et inezorabile fatum 

Sobjecit pedibns, strepitumqne Acherontis avari. 
ViKG. Georg, ii. 492. 

Happy the roan,- 



His mind possessiug in a qnkt State, 
Fearless ot foitone, and reogn'd to fiUe. 

Dbtdem 
StetU. 

MCCXVII. 
The modern world considers it as a part of politene», 
to drop tbe mention of kindred in all addrcsses to rela- 
tions. There is no donbt, that it puts onr approbation 
and esteem upon a less partial footing. I think, wbere I 
value a friend, I would not suffer my relation to be obli- 
terated even to the twentieth generation ; it serres to 
connect us closer. Wherever I disesteemed, I would ab- 
dicate my first-couain. — Shenatone, 

MCCXVIII. 
A degree of luzury may be niinous and pemicionu u a 
Bative of Switzerland, wbicb only fosterg tbe arta, aii4 
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encourages industry, in a FreDchman or EnglishmaD. We 
are not, therefore» to expect, either the aame sentiments or 
the same laws in Berne, which prevail in London or 
Paris. — Hume, 

MCCXIX. 

{Beauty^ Thcre's no miniature 

In her fair face, but is a copious theme 

Which would, discours'd at large of, make a voliime. 

What clear arch'd brows! what sparkling eyes! the 

lilies 
Contending with the roses in her cheeks 
Who shalJ most set them off. What ruby lips ; — 
Or unto what cau I compare her neck, 
But to a rock of crystal ? Every limb 
Proportion'd to love's wish, and in their neatness 
Ada lustre to the riches of her habit, 
Not borrow from it. 

Maatinger, 

MCCXX. 
A common- place look is what a provident poet cannot 
subsist withoat, for this proverbial reason, that " great 
wits have short memories ;" and whereas, on the other 
taand, poets being liars by profession^ ought to have good 
memories. — Swift, 

MCCXXT. 
Tbere is a practice as common as dangerous, amongst 
country people, who having received the goods that were 
Stolen fiom them, partly out of foolish pity, and partly out 
of covetonsness to save charges in prosecuting the law, 
▼et the thief remains unpunished. Thus, whilst private 
losses are repaired, the wounds to the Commonwealth (in 
the breach of the laws) are left uncured ; and thus petty 
larceners are encouraged into felons, and afterwards are 
hanged for pounds, because never whipt for pence ; who, 
if they had feit the cord, had never been brought to the 
halter.— ^/fcr. 

z3 
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MCCXXII. 
Marriage is the best State for man in general ; and 
^▼ery man is a worse man» in proportion as he is unfit foi 
the manied state. — Johnson, 

Mccxxm. 

Should once the world resolve t' abolish 

All that's ridiculous and foolish, 

It wou'd have nothing left to do, 

T' apply in jest or earnest to, 

No bus'ness of importance, play, 

Or State, to pass its time away. 

BittUr. 
MCCXXIV. 
Eyasions are the common shelter of the hard-hearted, 
the false, and impotent, when called upon to assist ; the 
real great alone plan instantaneous help, even when their 
looks or words presage difficulties. — Lavater, 

MCCXXV. 

Jeremy, Sir, youVe a. gentleman, and probably under- 
stand fine feeding ; but, if you please, I had ratner be at 
board-wages. Does yonr Epictetus, or your Seneca here, 
or any of these poor rish rogues, teach you bow to pay 
your debts without money ? will they shut up the moutlu 
of your creditors 1 will Plato be bail for you 1 or Dioge- 
nes, because he understands confinement, and lived in a 
tub, go to prison for you ? 'Slife ! sir, what do you mean, 
to mew yourself up here with three or four musty books, 
in comroendatiou of starving and poverty ? 

Valentine, Why, sirrah, I have no money, you know 
it ; and therefore resolve to rail at all that have : and in 
that I but follow the examples of the wisest and wittiest 
meo in all ages — these poets and pbilosophers, whom you 
naturally hate, for just such another reason ; because they 
abound in sense, and you are a fool. 

Jeremy. Ay, sir» I am a fool, I know it ; and yet, 
heaven help me ! I'm poor enough to be a wit. But 1 
was always a fool, when I told you what your expenses 
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would bring you to ; vour coaches and your Iiveries ; 
your treats and your balls ; your being in love with a lady, 
that did not care a farthing for you in your prosperity ; 
and keeping Company with wits, that cared for nothmg 
but your prosperity, and now when you are poor, hate you 
as much as tney do one another. — Love for Love — Vo»' 
greve, 

MCCXXVI. 

— ^— — — ^ Man was mark'd 

A fnend in his creation to himself. 

And may with fit ambition conceive 

The greatest blessings, and the highest honours 

Appointed for him, if he can achieve them 

The right and noble way. 

Massinger, 

MCCXXVII. 
If tbe birth of the true gentleman be not, at least his 
qnalities are, generous. What if he cannot with the 
Hevenninghams of Suffolk count five-and-twenty knights 
of his family, or teil sixteen knights successively with the 
lllneys of Norfolk, or with the Nauntoos show where 
their ancestors had seven hundred pounds a year before or 
at the conquest ; yet he hath endeavoured by his own de- 
serts to ennoble himself. Thus valour makes him son to 
Cssar, leaming entitles him kinsman to Tally, and piety 
reports him nephew to godly Constantine. It graceth a 
gentleman of low descent, and high desert, when he will 
own the meanness of his parentage, which some seventy 
years since shined in Cassiopea. But if he be generously 
bom see how his parents breed him. — Fuüer, 

MCCXXVIIL 
Set him down as your inferior who listens to you in a 
t^te a tßte, and contradicts you when a third appears. — 
Lavater, 
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For error and mintake are infinite, 
But truth has but one way to be i' th* rigbt ; 
As numbers may t' infinity be grown, 
Butiiever to be reduc'd to less than one. 

Butlet, 
MCCXXX. 
Smiles are powerfnl orators, and may convey, thougb 
in silence, matters of great signification to the heart. 
But tbey may also lead a lover into a foors paradise ; 
for there are many who, if they do but see a fair maid 
laugh, or sbow a pleasant countenance, immediately fancy 
it a favour, bestowed peculiarly on tbemselves. — Burton. 

MCCXXXI. 

Were the books of our best authors to be retaiied in 
distinct sheets to the public, and every page submitted to 
the taste of forty or nfty thousand readers, I am afraid 
we should complain of many flat expressions, trivial obser- 
vations, beaten topics, and common thoughts, which go 
off very weit in the lump. At the same time, notwith- 
standing some papers may be made up of broken hints 
and irregulär sketches, it is often expected that every 
sheet should be a kind of treatise, and makeout in thought 
wbat it wants in bulk : that a point of humour should be 
worked up in all its parts ; and a subject touched upon in 
its most essential articles, without the repetitions, tautolo« 
gies, and enlargements, that are indulged to longer 
labours. — Addison. 

MCCXXXTI. 

A child is man in a sraall letter, yet the best copy of 
Adam, before he tasted of Eve or the apple ; and he ü» 
happy whose small practice in the world can only write 
his character. His soul is yet a white paper unscribbled 
with observations of the world, wherewith, at length, it 
becovnes a blurred note-book. He is purely happy, be- 
cause he knows no evil, nor hath made means by sm to be 
acquainted with misery. He arrives not at the mischief 
of being wise, nor endures evils to come, by foreseeing 
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them. He kisses and loves all, awl, when the smart oi 
the rod is past, smiles od his beater. Nature and hls pa- 
rents alike dandle him, and tice him oo with a l>ait of 
sugar to a draught of wormwood. He plays yet» like % 
young prentice the iirst day, and is not come to his task of 
melancholy. AU the language he speaks yet is tears, and 
they serve him well enough to express bis necessity 
His hardest labour is his tongue, as if he were loath to use 
so deceitfiil an organ ; and he is best Company with it 
when he can bat pratüe. We laugh at his feolish Sports, 
bat his game is our eamest ; and his drams» rattles, and 
hobby-horses, bat the emblems and mocking of man'i 
bttsiness. His father hath writ him as his own little story, 
whereiu he reads thoae days of his life that he cannot re- 
member, and sighs to see what innocence he hath oat* 
]ived. The eider he grows, he is a stair lower from God. 
He is the Christian's example, and the old man's relapse ; 
the one imitates his purene«. and the other falls into his 
simplicity. Could he put off his body with his little coat» 
he had got eteroity witnout a bürden, and exchanged but 
one heaven for another. — BUhop Earle, 

Mccxxxni. 

If I could choose my readers, I would not wish the 
moet ignorant or the most leamed to read my works ; 
not the former, for they would not do me justice, and 
not the latter, because I could not sufficiently please 
them. — LucUku, 

MCCXXXTV. 

Man is to man all kind of beasts; a fawning dog, a 
roaring lion, a thieving fox, a robbing wolf, a dissembling 
crocodile, a treacherous decoy, and a rapacious vulture«^« 
Ccwky. 

MCCXXXV. 

Repentance hath a purifying power« and every tear is 
of a cleansing virtue ; but these penitential clouds mast 
be still kept dropping ; one shower will not suffice ; for 
tepentance is not one single action, but a course.— iSouM. 
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MCCXXXVL 

The metaphysick's but a puppet motion 
That goes with screws, the notion of a notioD ; 
The copy of a copy, and lame draught 
Unnaturally takeu from a thought : 
That counterfeits all pantomimick tricks. 
And turns the eyes like an old crucifix ; 
That counterchanges whatioe'er it calls 
B' another name, and makes it trae or false ; 
Turns truth to falsehood, falsehood into truth, 
By virtue of the Babylonian's tooth. 

Bittler. 
MCCXXXVII. 
Whereas other passions, even when they are in their 
ruff and acme, do in some sort yield and admit reason 
into the soul, which comes to help it from without; anger 
Aoes not, as Melanthius speaks, 

Displace the mind, and then act disraal things, 

but absolutely turns it out of doors, and bolts the door 
against it ; and, like those who bum their houses and 
themselves within them, it makes all things within füll of 
confusioD, smoke and noise ; so that the soul can neither 
see nor hear any thing that might relieve it. Wherefore 
sooner will an empty ship in a storm at sea, admit of a 
governor from without, than a man, tossed with anger and 
rage, listen to the advice of another, unless he have his 
owu reason first prepared to entertain it. — Plutarck, 

MCCXXXVTII. 

The fatalist Stands a good chance of being contented 
with his lot, unless 'tis ordained to the contrary. — Zitn- 
werman, 

MCCXXXTX. 

It is a wonderful thing that so many, and they not 
reckoned absurd, shall entertain those with whom they 
converse, by giving them the history of their pains and 
aches ; and imagine such narrations their quota of the 
conversation. Tbis is of all other the meaneat help to 
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discourse, and a man must not think at all, or think him- 
iself very insignificant, when he finds an account of bis 

headach answered by another's asking what news in the 
•last mail. — Steele. 

MCCXL. 

————— Is wbispering uothing ? 
Ja leaning cheek to cheek \ is meeting noses ? 
Kissing with inside lips ? stoppin^^ the career 
Of laughter with a sigh \ ^a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty] horsing foot on foot 7 
Skulking in corners ? wishing clocks more swift 1 
Hours, minutes ? noon, midnigbt 1 and all eyes blind 
With pin and web, but theirs ; theirs only, 
Tliat would unseen be wicked 1 Is this nothing t 
Why then the world and all that's in't is nothing ; 
llie covering sky is nothing« and Bohemia nothing I 

Winter'8 Tale^—Shakspeme. 

MCCXLI. 
The enemy of art is the enemy of natnre ; art is nothing 
bat the highest sagacity and exertion of human nature ; 
and what nature will he honour who honours not the 
human. — Lavater. 

MCCXLII. 
If thca continnest to take delight in idle argumentation 
thou mayst be qualified to combat with the sophists, but 
wilt never know how to live with men. — Socralet, 

MCCXLllL 
^i> M. Lacy, What a fine man 
Hath your tailor made you ! 

PUnty. Tis quite contrary, 
I have made my tailor, for my clothes are paid for 
As soon as put on ; a sin your man of title 
Is seldom guilty of. 

City Madam, — Mattainge* 
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MCCXLIV. 
One may iiow know « man tbat never conTeraed in tlit 
World, by nh ezcess of good-breeding. A polite countrj 
esquire snall make you as many bows in half an hour, ai 
would serve a courüer for a week. Tbere is infinitely mor« 
to do about place and preoedency in ameeting of justices 
wives, than in an aaseinbly of dnchesses. — Addi st m . 

MCCXLV 
Books, to iudicioiis coffipilers, are useful — ^to particular 
arts and professioos absolutely necessary — ^to men of real 
science tMy are todla : but more are toels to them.— 
Joinefimta^ 1773. 

MCCXLVI. 
Invention's humorous and nioe, 
And never at command applies ; 
Disdaina t* obey tbe prondest wit, 
Unless it cbance to b' in tbe fit ; 
Makes all ber suitors course and vait 
Like a proud minister of State, 
And, when she's serious, in some freak^ 
Extravagant, and vain, and weak, 
Attend Her silly lazy pleasure, 
Until sbe chance to be at leisure , 
Wben 't is more easy to steal wit, 
To clip, and forge, and counterfeit^ 
Is botb tbe bus^ess and deligbt, 
like hunting-sports, of those that writt ; 
For tbievery is but one sort, 
Tbe leamed say, of hunting-sport. ' 

Hence 't is that some, Wbo set up first 
As raw, and wretched, and unverst. 
And open'd with a stock at poor 
As a bealtby beggar with one sove ; 
That never writ in prose or verse, 
But pick'd, or cut it, like a purse^ 
And at tbe best could but couim:( 
The petty larceny of wit. 
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1V> wlmm to write ivas to purloin« 
And printing but to stamp false coin : 
Yet alter long and stnrdy endeavoara 
Of being painfal wit-receivers, 
Wiüi gath'ring rags and scraps of wH, 
As paper's made on which 't is writ, 
Have gone forth anthors» and acquired 
The right — or wrong to be admir'd 
And, ann'd with oonfidence, incurr'd 
The foors good Inck, to be preferr'd. 
Fat as a banker can dispose 
Ofgreater snms he only owes, 
Than he who honestly is known, 
To deal in notbing bat bis own. 
So whosoe'er can take np most, 
May greatest fame and credit boast. 

Butler — on Plagiaries, 

MCCXLVIL 
If we did bttt know how little tome «njoy of the great 
tbings that tiiey pouen, tfaere imld not be ttucb eary in 
the worM.^-^KNM9v 

MCCXLVIIL 
Vktue I love» without austerit^ ; pleasure withoul ef- 
feminacgrj and life without feanx^ its end. — St.JEvre- 



MCCXUX. 
Five great eaemies to peace inhabit with us, viz. 
%varice, ambition, envy, anger, and pride, and that if 
tbose enemies were to be banished, we should infallibly 
«njoy perpetoal peace.^— i'e/rarcA. 

MCCL. 
A mechanic lodkti to Ins tools ; a painter washes his 
pencils ; a smhh mends bis hammer, anvil, or tbrge ; and 
a husbandman sharpens his ploughshare ; but scholars 
totally neglect those Instruments, the brain and spirits, 
by means of which they daily ränge throngh the regions 
Ol science and the wiMs of natnre. like careless and 
2a 
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oDskilful archera, they bend the bow until it break«. In 
almost every other pursuit, diligence and industry are 
sure of being rewarded with success ; but in the beloved 
purauits of literatore, tbe most unremitted industry, though 
it may sometimes ex alt a studeut's fame» is never favour- 
able to bis fortune, and always destnictive of bis bealth. 
Every tbing is sacrificed to tbe enjoyment of this deligbtful 
thougb laborious occupation. Saturn and Mercury, tbe 
patrons of learning, are botb dry planets ; and Origanus 
observes, tbat it is no wonder tbe MercuriaHsts are poor, 
since their patron Mercury was himself a beggar. Tbe 
destinies of old put poverty upon tbe celestial bertüd as a 
punishment^ and ever since those Gemini, or twin-bom 
Drats, Poetr^ and Poverty, bave been inseparable compa- 
nions. Hieir tutelary deity is enabled to fumisb tbem 
witb the ricbes of knowledge, but not of money. — Burton, 

MCCLL 

Quist night, tbat brings 

Rest to the labourer, is the outlaw's day» 

In which he rises early to do wrong. 

And when bis work is ended, dares not sieep. 

Matsingtr. 
MCCLH. 
When self-interest inclines a man to-print, he should 
eonsider tbat the purchaser expects a penny-wortb for bis 
penny, and has reason to aspene bis honesty if he findft 
himself deceived : also, that it is possible to publisb a 
book of no value, which is too frequently the prodnct of 
such mercenary people. When nune is the principal 
object of OUT devotion, it should be considered whether 
our character is like to jrain in point of wit wbat it wiU 
probably lose in point of modesty : otherwise, we shall be 
oentored of vanitf more than famed for genius, and deprcsi 
our character while we strive to ruse it,r^S&enstane, 

MCCLIII. 
Never did any soul do good, but it came readier to de 
the same again, with more enjoyment. Never was love 
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or gratitude, or bounty practised but «v-ith mcreasing joy, 
which made the practiser still more in love with the faii 
act. — Shafteabury, 

MCCLIV. 
He only is great who has the habits of greatness ; who, 
after performing what none in ten thousand could accom- 
plish, passes on like Sampson, and '* teils neither fatber 
nor mother of it." — Lavater, 

MCCLV. 

The general affectation among men, of appearing greater 
tban they are, makes the whole world run into the habit 
of the court. You see the lady, who the day before was 
as various as a rainbow, upon the time appointed for 
beginning to mourn, as dark as a cloud. Tbis humour 
does not prevail only on those whose fortunes can support 
any change in their equipage, nor on those only whose 
incoraes demand the wantonness of new appearances ; 
but on such also who have just enough to clothe them. 
An old acquaintance of mine, of ninety pounds a year, 
who has naturally the vanity of being a man of fashion 
deep at his heart, is very much put to it to bear the mor- 
taliiy of princes. He made a new black suit upon the 
death of the King of Spain, he turned it for the King of 
Portugal» and he now keeps his Chamber while it is 
scouring^ for the Emperor. He is a good economist in his 
extravagance. and makes only a fresh black button on his 
iron-grey suit for any potentate of small territories ; he 
indeed adds his crape hatband for a prince whose exploits 
he has admired in the Gazette.---5/eeie — On Public 
Mourmngs, 

MCCLVI. 

We may compare the soul to a linen cloth ; it must be 
first washed, to take off its native hue and coloar, and to 
make it white ; and afterwards it must be ever and anon 
washed, to preserve and to kecp it white. — South, 

MCCLVII. 
Poets may boast, as safely vain, 
Their works shall with thn world rem lio 
2 a2 
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Both bound tosether liTe or die, 
The venes and the prophecy« 
• • • • 

PoeU that lasting marhie seek, 
Mast carve in Latin or in Greek : 
We write in sand, our langua?e ctows. 
And like the tide, our work o ernows 

Wailer^On EngSah Vene. 

MCCLVin. 
The ordinary writers of laorality prescribe to their read- 
ers after the Galenic way ; their medicines are made up 
in large quantities. An essay-writer must practise in the 
chemical method, and give the virtue of a füll draught in 
a few drops. Were allbooks reduced thaa to their qnint- 
easence, many a bulky author would make his appear- 
ance in apenny-paper. liiere would he scarce such a 
thing in nature as a folio ; the works of an age would be 
contained on a few shelves ; not to mention millions of 
volumes that would be utterly annihilated. — Addison. 

MCCUX. 
Thoae that go up hill nse to bow 
Their bodies forward, and stoop low, 
To poise themselves, and sometimes creep, 
When th' way is difficult and steep : 
So thoae at coiirt, that do address 
By low ignobie offices, 
Can stoop at any thing that's base, 
To wriggle into trust and grace, 
Are like to rise to greatness sooner 
Than those that go by worth and honour. 

Butkr. 

MCCLX. 
The sword of wit, like the scythe of tiroe, cuts down 
friend and foe, and attacks every thing that accidentallj 
lies in ito way.— Xorcf Orrery, 
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MCCLXI. 
It is true fortitude to stand finn against 
All sbocks of fate, when cowards üeunt and die 
In fear to suffer more calamity. 

MasHnger, 
MCCLXII. 
A large retinue upon a small income, like a large 
cascade upoD a small stream, tends to discover its tenuity, 
— Shensttme^ 

MCCLXIII. 
It is no disgrace not to be able to do every thing ; but 
to undertake, or pretend to do, what you are not made for, 
is not only shameful, but extremely troublesome and 
Yexatious.^-P/tf/afirA. 

MCCLXIV. 

Good manners is the art of making those people easy 
with whom we converse. Whoever makes the fewest 
persons uneasy, is the best bred in the Company. — Swiß- 

MCCLXV. 
Some men are so covetous» as if they were to live for 
ever, and otheis so profuse, as if they were to die the 
next moment. — AriatotU* 

MCCLXVI. 
A contented Citizen of Milan, who had never passed 
beyond its walls during the course of sixty years, being 
ordered by the governor not to stir beyond its gates, 
became immediately miserable, and feit so powerful an 
inclination to do that which he had so long contentedly 
neglectedy that, on his appUcation for a release from this 
restraint being refused» he became quite melancholy, and 
at last died of grief. The pains of imprisonment also, like 
those of servitude, are more in conception than in reality. 
We are all prisoners. What is life, but the prison of the 
8oul 1 To some men the wide seas are but narrow 
ditches, and the world itself too limited for their desires : 
to roam from east to west, from north to south^ is their 
2a3 
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lole delight ; tnd wben tbej bare put a gvdle round Che 
globe, are discontented, because tbey cannot travel to tbe 
moon. — Burton* 

MCCLXVII. 
Among well-bred people, a mutual deference is af- 
fected ; contempt of others di^^ised ; authority ooo- 
cealed ; attention given to each in bis turn ; and an easy 
ftream of eonrersation maintained, without Tebemence, 
witbout interruption, without eagerness for Tietory, and 
witbottt any aira of 8uperiority.-«-irtfm«. 

MCCLXVIIL 
Base is theur nature, wbo will not have their branches 
lopt, tili tbeir bodies be felled ; and will let go none of 
their goods, as if it presaged their speedy death ; whereas 
it does not follow, that he that puts off bis cloke, must 
presently go to bed. — FUller. 

MCCLXIX, 
Nor custom, nor example, nor rast numbers 
Of such as do offend, make less tbe sin. 
For each particular crime, a strict account will be es 

acted ; and that comfort whicb 
Tbe damned pretend, fellows in misery» 
Takes nothing from their torments. 

MasrCnger, 
MCCLXX. 
Wben cbildren go to school, they should baYe one to 
attend them, wbo may take care of their manners, as well 
as the schoolmaster doth of their leaming; for, among 
boys, all vice is easily learned ; and bere I could wish as 
constantly observed, that neither the master should cor- 
rect bim for faults of bis manners, nor bis governor for 
manners for the faults of bis learning.— Z^Te of Lord 
Herbtrt o/Ckerhwy, 

MCCLXXI. 
I have sometimes seen a couple of armies drawn up te- 
getber on the stage, when tbe poet bas been disposed ts 
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tfo lüMioar to bis ge&erals. It is impoasible for the reader's 
im&gination to multiply twenty men into such prodigioui 
multitudes, or to fanc^ that two or three hundred thou- 
sand soldien are fighting ia a room of forty or fifty Ysurds 
in compass. Incidents of ineh natuie sboiud be told, not 
repmented«— •^tfi/iM». 

MCCLXXII. 
Man is snpreme lord and master 
Of bis owa ruin and disaster ; 
Controls bis fate, bnt nothing lest 
In ord'ring bis own happiness : 
For all bis care and providence 
Is too, too feeble a aefence 
To render it secure and certain 
Against the injuries of fortune ; 
And oft', in spite of all bis wit, 
Is lost with one unlucky hit. 
And ruin'd witb a circumstanca^ 
And mere pnnctitio» of cbancf. 

Butler. 

MCCLXXIII. 
The difference between what is called ordinary com- 
|»any and good Company, is only hearing the same things 
gaid in a little room, or in a large saloon, at small tables 
or at great tables, before two candles or twenty sconces. 
'—Pope, 

MCCLXXIV. 
Extreme volatUe and sprightly tempera seem incon- 
«Stent with any great enjoyment. Tnere is too much 
time wasted in the mere transition from one objcct to 
another. No room for those deep impresaons, whioh are 
made alone by the dnration of an idea, and are quite re« 
quiäte to any streng sensatiea, either of pleasure or of 
pain. The bee to coUeet honey> or the spider to gather 
poison, must abide some time upon the weed or flower. 
They whose fluids are mere ssi volatile, seem rather 
cbeerful than happy men« The temper above described 
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18 oftener the lot of wits, thao of peraons of great abilities. 

MCCLXXV. 
He who writes what he should speak, and dares not 
speak what he writes, is either like a wolf in sbeep's 
clothing, or like a sheep in a wolf 8 skin. — Lavater. 

MCCLXXVI. 
A man advanced in years that thinks fit to look back 
upon his former life, and call that only life which was 
passed with satisfaction and enjo3rment, excluding all 
parts which were not pleasant to him, will find himsell 
yerv young, if not in his infancy. Sickness, ill-hamour, 
and idleness, will have robbed him of a great share ofthat 
Space we ordinarily call our lit'e, — Steele. 

MCCLXXVII. 
The continuance and frequent fits of anger prodüce an 
evil habit in the soul» called wrathfulness, or a propensity 
to be angry ; which ofttimes ends in choler, bittemess, 
and morosity ; when the mind becomes ulcerated» peevish, 
and querulous, and like a thin, weak plate of iron, re- 
ceives impression, and is wounded by the least occurrence. 
^Plutarck, 

MCCLXXVin. 
It fares with men, in reference to their fntu« estate- 
and the condition upon which they must pass to it, mach 
as it does with a meröhant having a vessei richly firaugbt 
at sea in a storm : the storm grows higher and higher, and 
. threatens the utter loss of the ship : but there is one, and 
bat one certain way to save it, which is, by throwing its 
rieh lading oTerboard; yet still, for all tnis» the mait 
knows not but possibly the storm may cease, and so allbe 
preserved. ^ However, in the mean time, there is litüe or 
no probability that it will do so ; and in case it should not» 
he IS then assured that he must lay his life, as well as his 
rieh commodities, in the cmel deep.<— iSoarM. 
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MCCLXXIX. 

Sweetliearts are the things gypsies live upon» which they 
bestow very plentifully upon all those that apply them- 
leWes to them. Yoa see now and then some nandsome 
youDg jades among them : the sluta have very often white 
teeth and black eyes. — Addison, 

MCCLXXX. 

TVuth needs no colour, with his colour fizM» 
Beauty no peneil, beauty's truth to lay : 
But best is best, if neyer intermizM t 

Shakaftare, 

MCCLXXXI. 

He that prefers the boasted excellence of ancient times^ 
to the eudeannents and embelfishments of modern life, 
may be cbarged with the depraved taste of the Hottentot, 
who, on his retum to bis native country, shook off the 
European dress, nanseated European food, and indotged lo 
all the ezceases of his countrymen. — Pcerr* 

MCCLXXXIL 

— ^ He that will undergo 

To make a judgment of a woman's beauty. 
And see through all her plasterings and paintings, 
Had need of Lycneus' eyes, and with more ease 
May look, like him, through nine mud walls, than mak« 
A tme discovery of her. 

Miutinger, 

MCCLXXXIII. 
A poet, that falls in writing, becomes often a morose 
eritic. The weak and insipid white wine makes at lengtb 
excelle .t vinegar, — Shemtone. 

MCCLXXXIV. 
Tlie oovetous person lives as if the world were made 
altogether for him, and not he for the world ; to take in 
«▼ery thing, and part with nothing.-— iS^IÜ. 
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MCCLXXXV. 

Poetry is the inseparable property of eyery man in love * 
and as men of wit write verses on those occaiions, th 
rest of the world repeat the verses of others. — Hughet. 

MCCLXXXVL 

A ship is not so long a-rigging, as a young girl is in 
trimming herseif up against the arrival of her sweetheait 
No painter's shop, no 6owery roeadow, no graceful aspect 
in the storehouse of nature, is comparable to a nomsetOf 
or Venetian virgin, -who is dressing for a husband.-^ 
Burton, 

MCCLXXXVII. 

Fetters, thongh made of gold, 

Express base thraldom ; and all delicates 
Prepared by Median cooks for epicures, 
When not our own, are bitter ; quilts 611 'd high 
With gossamore and roses cannot yield 
Tbe body soft repose, the mind kept waking 
With anguish and affliction. 

Massinffer. 
MCCLXXXVIII. 
The malecontent is neither well, füll nor fasting ; and 
though he abound with complaints, yet nothing dislikes 
him but the present ; for what he coodernns white it was, 
oDce passed, ne magnifies and strives to recall it oot of the 
jaws of time. What he hath he seeth not, bis eyes are 
so taken up with what he wants ; and what be sees, he 
caieth Dot for, because he cares so much for that which is 

MCCLXXXIX. 

As it is Dot enough for a man to have a diamond unless 
it is polished and cut out into its due aDgles, and a foi} 
be set underneath, whereby it may the better transmit 
and vibrate its native lustre and rays ; so it will not be 
sufficient for a man to have a great understanding in all 
matters, unless the said understanding be not only 
polished and clear, but underset, and holpen a Httle witfe 
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those figures, tropes, and colours, which rhetoric affbrdsi 
ivhere there is uae of persuasion. — Lord Herbert. 

MCCXC. 

Perpetual aiming at wit is a very bad part of conversa- 
tion. It is done to support a character : it generally 
fails : it is a sort of insult on the Company, and a con- 
straint upon the Speaker. — Swift* 

MCCXCI. 

The generality of mankind, either out of laziness, or 
diflSdence of their being able to judge right in points that 
are not very clear, are apt ratner to take things upon 
trust, than to give themselves the trouble to examine 
whether tbey be tnie or no ; but, when they find what a 
man undertakes to give them for a demonstration is really 
none at all, they do not only conclude, that they are 
deceived by him, but begin to suspect they have been ill- 
used by those who first imposed upon them a notion, for 
which, perhaps, no demonstration can be given ; and 
from this suspicion they nin to another of a more dan*- 
gerous consequence, that what is not demonstrable, may 
also not be true. — BucMngham, 

MCCXCII. 

There is not so variable a tbing in nature as a lady's 
head-dress. Within my own memory, I have known it 
rise and fall within thirty degrees. — AdduoH, 

MCCXCIII. 
From the ezpedition of some travellers we are not to 
conclude that koowledge of the world may be caught 
with a glance ; or in other words, that they are geniuses, 
who " grasp a System by intuition." They might gain 
as much information if the^ skimmed over the continent 
with a balloon. The various places they dy through 
appear like the shifting scenes of a pantomime, whicd 
jyst catch the eye, and obliterate the faint impressions o 
each other. We are told of a noble Roman, who .couM. 
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reooUect all the articl«s that had been pnrchased at an 
auctioDy and the names of the several bnyers. The me- 
inory of our travellere ought to be of equal capacity and 
retentiveness, considering the short time they allow them • 
selvcs for the inspection of cnriositiea. — Kett, 

MCCXCTV. 

Opinion governs all mankind, 

Like the blind's leading of the blind ; 

For he that has no eyes in 's head 

Must be by a dog glad to be led ; 

And no beaats have so little in 'env 

As that inhuman brüte, opinion ; 

'Tis an infectious pestilence, 

The tokens npon wit and sense, 

That with a venomous contagioa 

Invades thesick Imagination ; 

And when it seizes any part, 

It strikes the poison to tne heart. 

This men of one another catch 

By contact, as the humoors match 

And nothing's so perverae in nature 

As a profound opiniator. 

Buier, 
MCCXCV. 
The propensity of rieh and worthless people to appear 
with a splendonr upon all occasions, puts me m mind of 
the country shopkeeper, who gilds his bozes in order to 
be the receptacle of pitch or tobacco. It is not unlike 
the management at our theatres-royal, where you see a 
piece of candle hoooured with a crown.-HSAM»<ojte. 

MCCXCVT. 

The brain certainly is a great starver, where it abounds« 
and the thinking people of the world (the philosophers 
and virtuoses especially) roust be contented, I find, with 
a moderate share of bodily advantages, for the sake of 
what they call parts and capacity in another senae. — 
Sha/tesbury. 



»iCCXCVII. 
Leaining is like mercury, one of the most powerftil 
and excellent things in the world in skilful hands ; in 
nnskilful, the most mischievous. — Pope, 

Mccxcvm. 

There are some men who are busy in idleness, and make 
the leisure of peace not only more troublesome, but even 
more wicked than the business of war. — Burton, 

MCCXCIX. 

No man can mortgage his injnstice as a pawn for his 
6delity. — Burke, 

MCCC. 
In marriage, he bestbowls at the mark of his own con- 
tentment, who, besides the aim of his own eye, is directed 
by his father, who is to give him the ground. — Füller, 

MGCCL 

• the miserable 



Condition of a prince ; who, though he vary 
More shapes than Proteus, in his mind and manners. 
He cannot win an universal suffrage 
From the many-headed monster, multitude ! 
Like uiCsop's foolish frogs, they trample on him 
As a senseless block, if his government be easy ; 
And, if he prove a stork, they croak and rail 
Against him as a tyrant 

Jlfttssing-et, 

MCCCII. 
fiair-Klressers and tailors may be considered as Graces 
in league with Cupid ; for all lovers are anxious to trick 
themselves out ; to be spruce in their apparel ; to have 
their locks neatly combed and curiously curled j to adorn 
their shoes with elegant ties, their points with becoming 
gaieties ; to be point device in all their accoutrements • 
to appear, as it were, in print ; in short, to walk in print» 
2 B 
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to eat in priDt, to drinkin piint, and to be mad tn print. 

Mccan. 

In England, every man may be an author that can 
write ; for tbey bave by law a fiberly, not only of saying 
what they please, but of being also as dull as they please. 
— Gddsmith, 

MCCCIV. 
Plenty and indigence depend upon the opinion eveiy 
one has of them ; and riches, no more than glory or health, 
have no more beauty or pleasure, than their posaessor is 
pleased to lend t)i&ai,-^Montaigne. 

MCCCV. 

Lamentation is the only musician that always, like a 
screech owl, alights and sits on the roof of an angry man, 
while within, the Stewards are beaten, and the maid« 
senrants tormented. — PhUarch, 

MCCCVI. 

Our booksellers' shelves are loaded with volumes in 
the unfniitful road of piain sense and nature ; and unless 
an author can shame himself finom this common track, he 
Stands as little chance to be known, as a comet in its 
aphelion. — Mn, Cowiey, 

MCCCVIL 
We never are satisfied with our opinions, whatever we 
may pretend, tili thev are ratified and confirmed by the 
sofifrages of the rest of mankind. We dispute and wrangle 
for ever ; we endeavour to get men to come to us, when 
we do not go to them.— iSfr J. ReynoldsL. 

ÄICCCVIII. 

I am not at all mortified, when sometimes I see my 

works thrown aside by men of no taste nor learning. 

There is a kind of heaviness and ignorance tbat hangs 

upon the minds of ordinary men, which is too thick 
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<br knowledge to break throngh. Tbeir souls are not to 
be enlightenecL 

— ~ Nox atra cavft circumvolat umbrft. 

Virg, jEn, ii. 360. 

Black nigbt enwraps ihem in her gloomy sbade. 

To these I must apply the fable of tbe raole, tbat after 
having consulted many oculists for the bettering of his 
sight, was at last provided with a good pair of spectacles , 
but lipon his enaeavouring to make use of them, his 
mother told hira very prudently, " That spectacles, though 
they might help the eye of a man, could be of no use to a 
mole." — /iddisoru 

MCCCIX. 

As wine that with its own weigbt runs is best, 
And counted much more noble than the prest; 
So is that poetry whose gen'rous strains 
Flow without servile study, art, or pains. 

Butler. 

MCCCX 

It is a point out of rToubt with me, that the ladies are 
most properly the judges of the men's dress, and the men 
of that of the ladies. — Shetistone, 

MCCCXI. 
Zeal for the public good is the characteristic of a man 
of honour, and a gentleman, and must take place of plea- 
sures, pro6ts, and all other private gratifications. Who- 
ever wants this motive, is an open enemy, or an inglo- 
rious neuter to mankind, in proportion to the misapplied 
advantages with which nature and fortune have blessed 
him. — Guardian, 

MCCCXII. 
Wit, to be well defined, must be deiineü by wit itself * 
then 'twill be worth listening to. — Zimmerman* 
2b3 
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MCCCXIIT 

When a dull codier simple grace neglecti^ 

And rests bis imitation in defects, 

We readily forgive ; bat socb vile arts 

Are double guUt in men of real parts. 

CJkurcJuU. 
MCCCXIV. 
A philosopher seats bimself as spectator and critic on 
tbe theatre of the world, and givea sentence on the plota, 
language, and action of wbatsoever be sees represented, 
accordiue to bis own fancy. Hc will pretend to know 
wbat is done behind tbe scene ; but so seldom is in tbe 
rigbt, tbat be discovers notbing more than bis own mis- 
tues. Wben bis profession was in credit in the world, 
and money was to he gotten by it, it divided bimself into 
multitudes of sects> tbat maintained tbemselves and their 
opinions by fierce and bot contests witb one another ; bat 
since tbe trade decayed and would not tum to account, 
tbey all feil of tbemselves ; and now tbe world is so an> 
concemed in tbeir controversies, tbat ibree reformado 
tects joined in one, like Epicuro-Gassendo-Cbarltoniana, 
will not serve to maintain one pedant He makes bis 
hypotbeses bimself, as a tail<Nr does a doublet, witbout 
measure ; no matter wbether tbey fit natare, be can make 
nature fit them, and, wbether tbey are too strait or wide, 
pinch or stufF out tbe body accordingly. He judges of 
tbe works of nature just as tbe rabble do of state-anairs : 
tbey see tbings done, and every man according to bis 
capacity guesses at tbe reasons of tbem, but knowing 
nothing of tbe arcana or secret movements of eitber, tbey 
seldom or never are in tbe rigbt ; bowever tbey please 
tbemselves, and sorae otbers, witb their fancies, and tbe 
fartber tbey are ofi* trutb, tbe more confident tbey are tbey 
are near it ; as tbose tbat are out of tbeir way helieve, tbe 
further they have gone, they are the nearer their joumey's 
end when they are furthest of all from it. Heretofore bis 
beard was the badge of bis profession, and the length of 
that in all bis polemics was ever acoonnted tbe length 
of bis weapon; but when trade feil, tbat feil too. In 
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Luciiu's time they were commonly called beard-wearer» ; 
for all the strength of their wits lay in their beards, as 
Sampson's did in bis locks : but since the world began to 
see the vanity of that hair-brained cheat, they left it off, 
to save their credit. — Butler, 

MCCCXV. 

Self-Iove is a principle in human nature of such exten- 
sive energy, and the interest of each individual is, in ge- 
neral, so closely connected with that of the Community, 
that those philosophers were excusable, who fancied, that 
all our concern for the public might be resolved into a 
concern for our own happiness and preservation. — Hume, 

MCCCXVI. 
— ^-^— I have heard 
Of men in debt, that lay'd for by their creditors, 
In such places where it could be thought 
They would take shelter, chose, for their sanctuary, 
Their lodgings underneath their creditors' «oses, 
Or near that prison to which they were design'd 
If apprehended ; confident that there 
They never should be sougbt for. Mamnger, 

MCCCXVII. 

When knowledge, instead of being bound up in books, 
and kept in libraries and retirement, is obtruued on the 
public in distinct sheets ; when it is canvassed in every 
assembly, and exposed upon every table, I cannot forbear 
reflectin^ upon that passa^e in the Proverbs : *' Wisdom 
crieth without, she uttereth her voice in the streets ; lAc 
crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the openin^ of 
tbe gates. In the city she uttereth her words, saying, 
how long ye simple ones will ye love simplicity 1 and 
the scorners delight in their scorningt and fools hate 
knowledge V* — Spectator, 

MCCCXVITT. 
There are few, very few, that will own themselves in a 
mistake, though all the world see them to be in downrigh 

2b3 
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MCCCXIX. 
Smne hold, when hospitality died in England, i he gave 
her last groan amoog the yeoroen of KenU And stUl at 
oiir yeomen's tables, yon shall have as many joints ai 
dishes. No meat disguised with stränge sauces; no 
straggÜDg joynt of a sheep in the midst of a pasture of 
grasse, l^set with salads on every side, but more solid 
substantial food : no serviters (more nimble with their 
bands than the guests with their teeth) take away meat 
before stomachs are taken away. Here you ha\'e that 
which in itself is good, made better by the störe of it, and 
•>est by the welcome to it. — FuUer. 

MCCCXX. 

If the show of any thiug be good for any thing, I am 
sure siucerity is better ; for why does any man dissemble, 
or seem to be that which he is not, butbecause he thinks 
it good to have such a quality as he pretends Xo^r-^Itl- 
lotson» 

MCCCXXI. 

Is it not a mortifying consideration, that the powere of 
reason should be less prevalent than those of matter ; and 
that a page of Seneca cannot raise the spirits, when a pint 
of claret will 1 — Fittosbome's Letten, 

MCCCXXIT. 
To see sad sights moves more, than hear them told ; 
For then the eye interprets to the ear 
The heavy motion, that it doth behold ; 
When every part a part of woe doth bear, 
Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear. 
Deep Sounds make lesser noise, than shallow fords j 
And sorrow ebbs being blown with wind of words. 

Shiokapeare* 

MCCCXXTIT. 

A Pension, given as a reward for Service to the sUte, 

is surely as good a ground of property as any security for 

money advanced to the State. It is a better ; for money 

B paid, aod well paid, to »btain that Service. — Burke. 
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MCCCXXIV. 
Affections, like the conscience, are nUherto be led 
hau drawn ; and 'tis to be feared, they that marry where 
Jiey do not loTe, will love where Ihey do not marry. — 
FUiler. 

MCCCXXV. 

Asamalicious censure craftiiy worded and pronounced 
with assarance is apt to pass with mankind for shrewd 
wit; 80 a virulent mazim in bold expressions, though 
withoat any justneas of thought, if readily received for true 
philosophy. — Skirftetbuty, 

MCCCXXVI. 

What a bridge 

Of glass I walk upon> over a river 
Of certain min, mine own weighty fear» 
Cracking what would support me l and those belpfu 
Which confidence lends to others, are from me 
Ravbh'd by doubts, and wiiful jealousy. 

MatHuger. 

MCCCXXVII, 

To profess judgment, and to profess wit, both arise 

firom the same failure ; which is want of judgment. The 

poverty of the critic this way proceeds from the abuse of 

nis faculty \ that of the wit, from the neglect of it. — Steele. 

MCCCXXVIII. 
The beasts show ua plaiuly how much our diseases are 
owing to the perturbations of our minds. We are told 
that the inhabitants of Brazil die merely of old age, owing 
to the serenity and tranquillity of the air in which they 
live ; but I ascribe it rather to the serenity and tranquillity 
of their souls, which are free from all passion, thought, or 
laborious and unpleasant employment. As great enmi- 
ties spring from great friendsbips, and mortal distempers 
from vigorous health, so do the most surprisin^ and the 
wildest phrensies from the high and lively agitations or 
our souls.— ATon/at^e. 
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MCCCXXIX. 
A palsy ma^ as well shake an oak, or a fever dry up a 
fountain, as either of them shake, dry np, or impair the 
delight of coDScieuce. For it lies within, it centres in the 
heart, it grows into the ver^ substance of the soul, so that 
it accompanies a man to his grave ; he never outlives it, 
and that for this cause only, because he cannot outlive 
himself. — South. 

MCCCXXX. 
Farne being a fruit grafted on the body, can hardly 
grow, and much less ripen, tili the stock is in the earth. 
^Swiß. 

MCCCXXXI. 

He who is a critic should consider, that, according to 
the natural progress of human opinions, he may become 
the subject of criticism. If Johnson had ever conjectured 
that he must one day be tried by his own laws, more 
lenity would probably have been shown to Pope. — Ken, 

MCCCXXXII. 
When a person is once heartily in love, the little faults 
and caprices of his mistress, the jealousies and quarreis 
to which that commerce is so subject, however unpleasant 
they be, and rather connected with anger and hatred, 
are yet to be found, in many instances, to give additional 
force to the prevailing passion. — Hume, 

MCCCXXXIIL 
Euripides was wont to say, silence was an answer to 9 
wise man ; but we seem to have greater occasion for it in 
our dealing with fools and unreasouable persons ; for 
men of breeding and sense will be satisfiea with reason 
and fair words. — Plutarch, 

MCCCXXXIV. 
Uope b a flatterer, but the roost upright of all para- 
sites ; for she frequents the poor man's nut, as well as the 
palace of his superior. — SAemtone, 



MCCCXXXV* 

All love, ftt first. like ge^'nws wine, 
^BnacQU amd frete ualU '( W Cn* i 
Bat when 't is settied od kh» lee« 
And from th' impurer matter free, 
Becomes the richer stiU the older. 
And proTes the pleasaater the colder. 

Butler, 
MCCC3CXXVL 
One of the most bitter circurostances of poverty has 
been observed to be, that it makes men appear ridicu- 
Ions ; but I believe this affirmatioa may with more jus- 
tice be appropriated to riches, since more qualificatioos 
are required to become a great fortune, than even to 
make one ; and there are several pretty persons, about 
town, ten times more ridiculous upon the very accouat 
ofa good estate, than tbey possibly could have been with 
the want of it — Steeh* 

Mcccxxxvn. 

Seidom shall we see in cities, courts, and rieh femiiies 
wbere men live plentifully, and eat and drink freely 
that perfect health, that athletic sounduess and vigour of 
Constitution, which is commonly seen in the country, in 
poor housea and cottages, where nature is their cook, and 
qecessity their caterer, and where they have no other 
doctor but the sun and fresh air, and that such a one as 
never senda them to the apothecary. — South, 

MCCCXXXVIIL 
A man's first eare should be to avoid the lepioaches 
of his own beart ; bis next, to escape the oensures of the 
World. If the last interferes with the fonner, it ought to 
be entirely neglected ; bat otherwise there cannot be a 
greater satisfaction to an honest mind, than to see those 
approbations which it gives itseJf, seconded by the ap- 

Sfauses of the public. A mau is more sure of his con- 
uct, when the verdict which he passes upon his own 
behaviour ia thus warraiite4 and confirmed by tlw 
opinion of all that knuw \xmg^Aidi9aßi^ 
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and wormwood, fW>in a proud, sptenetic» and malevolcnt 
disposition ; it had been well for them, bad they been 
born stupid or mute ; the little vivacity and wit they 
bave, prejudice them more than dnlness does othen. 
They are not always satisfied with giving sharp answers ; 
they insolently attack the present, and woiind the charac- 
ter of the absent ; they bnstle up and butt on all sides 
like rams ; and impndence being as natural to theM as 
horns to a ram, no ridimle, no satire, can werk upam 
these nntractable savages ; we had better at fint sigbt 
betake oonelves to our heels, and by a pnicknt ffigbt 
avoid their molestations. — Bruyere. 

MCCCL 
No commnnicatiofi or gift can ezbausl gemia^ oi 

hnpoverish charity. — Lavater, 

MCCCLT. 
If we engage into a large acquaintance and ▼arions 
familiarities, we set open our gates to the invaders of 
most of our time : we ezpose oar Kie to a qnotidian agne 
of frigid im^rtinences, which wonld tuake a wise nan 
tremble to think of. Now, as for being known mvch by 
sight, and pointed at, I cannot comprehend the hMioar 
that lies in that : whatsoever it be, every mountebank 
has it more than the best doctor, and the hangman more 
than the lord chief justice of a city. — Cot^fc^r. 

MCCCLH. 
Economy is an excellent Iure to betray p^ople into 
ezpense.-^Z/mmermai*. 

MCCCUII. 
A shark is one whom all other means have faiied» and 
now he lives of himself. He is some needy cashtereo 
fellow, whom the world bath oft flung off, yet stiD 
clasps agaiD, and is like one a drowning, fkstens upon 
anj thing that is next at band. Amongst other of hu 
shipwrecks he has happily lost shame, and this wan 
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sapplies him. No man puts hia brain to more ose than 
he, for his life is a daily invention, and each mcal a new 
stratagem. He bas an excellent memory for his ac- 
quaintance ; thougb there passed bat how do yoa be- 
twixt them seYen yean ago, it sball suflice for an em- 
brace, and tbat for money. He offen you a pottle of 
sack out of joy to see you, and in requitai of his 
courtesy you can do no less than pay for it. He is 
fumbling with his purse-strings, as a schoolbov witb bis 
pmntSy when he is going to he whipped, tili the master, 
weary with long stay, forgives bim», When the reckon- 
ing is paid, he says, it must not be 80,yet is straight paci- 
fiä, and cries, What remedy 1 His borrowings are like 
subsidies, each man a Shilling or two, as he can well 
dispend ; which they lend him, not with a hope to be 
repaid, but that be will come no more. He holds a 
Strange tyranny over men, for he is their debtor, and they 
fear him as their creditor. He is proud of any emplov- 
ment, tbough it be but to carry commeodations» which he 
will be sure to deliver at eleven of the clock. They in 
courtesy bid him stay» and be in manners cannot deny 
them. If he find bat a good look to assure his welcome, 
he becomes their balf-boarder, and haunts the threshold 
so long tili be forces ^ood nature to the necessity of f 
quarrel. Public invitations he will not wrong with his 
absence, and is the best witness of the sheriff's hospi- 
tality. Men shun him at length as they would do an 
infection, and be is never crossed in his way if there be 
but a lane to escape him. He bas done with the age as 
bis clothes to him, hang on as long as he could, and 
at last drops off. — Bithop Earle, 

MCCCLIV. 
■ ■ Happy are those, 
Tbat knewing, in their birtns, they are subject to 
Uncertain changes, are still prepar'd and arm*d 
For eitber fortune : a rare principle, 
And witb mach laboor leam'd in wisdom's school. 

Maumger» 
2c 
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MCCCLV. 
They are the same beams that shine and enlighten, and 
are apt to scorch too, and it is impossible for a man en- 
ga^ed in any wicked way, to have a dear andentanding 
of It, and a quiet mind in it altogether. — SoaUk, 

MCCCLVI. 
Bodily labour is of two kinds, either that which a man 
fubmits to for his livelihood, or that which he undergoes 
for his pleasure. The latter of them generally chaoges 
the nameof labour for that of exercise, bat differs only 
from ordinary labour as it rises from another motive. 
A country life abounds in both these kinds of labour, 
and for that reason gives a mau a greater stock of 
health,and consequently a more perfect enjoyment of 
faimself, than any other way of life. I consider the body 
as a System of tubes and glands, or, to use a more mstic 
phrase, a bündle of pipes and strainers, fitted to one 
another after so wonderful a manner as to make a pro- 

Ser engine for the sou! to work with. This deseriptioo 
oes not only comprehend the bowels, bones, teudons, 
veins, nerres, and arteries, but every muscle and eveij 
ligature, which is a coroposition of fibres, that are an 
roany imperceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on all 
sides with invisible glands or strainers. — AdMaorn, 

MCCCLVII. 
All writers, tho* of dififrent fancies, 
Do make all people in romances, 
That are distress d and discontent, 
Make songs, and uqg t' an instrumenta 
And poets by their suBTrings grow ; 
As if there were no more to do, 
To make a poet excellent, 
But only want and discontent. 

Butier, 
MCCCLVIII. 
Consdence is a great ledjger book, in which all our 
ofTences are ¥nitten and registered, and which time le« 
veals to the st-nse and feeling of the offender. — Burton^ 
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MCCCLIX. 
People say, " Do not regard nvhat he says, now he is 
in liquor." Perhaps it is the onl^ time he ought to b« 
regarded : " Aperit prscordia über.*' — Shetutone, 

MCCCLX. 

Wines, the stronger they be, the more lees they have 
when they are new. Many boyes are muddy-headed tili 
they be ciarified with age, and such afterwards prove the 
best. BristoU diaroonds are both bright, and sauared 
and pointed by nature, and yet are soft and worthlesse ; 
whereas Orient ones in India are rough, and nigged 
naturally. Hard, rugged, and duU natures of youth ac- 
quit themselves afterwards the jeweils of the countrey, 
and therefore their dulnesse at nrst b to be borne with, 
if they be diligent That schoolmaster deserves to be 
beaten himself wbo beats nature in a boy, fcr a fault. 
And I question whether all the whipping in the world 
can make their parts, which are naturally sluggish, rise 
one minute before the houre Nature hath appointed.— 
FuOer. 

MCCCLXI. 

A right mind and generous affection hath more beauty 
and charms than all other symmelries in the world be- 
ides : and a grain of honesty and native woith is 
of more value than all the adventitious omaments, 
estates, or preferments ; for the sake of which some of 
the better sort so oft tum knaves ; fbrsaking their prin> 
ciples, and auitting their honour and freedom for a mean, 
timorousy shifdng State of gaudy servitude. — Ska/tefbury^ 

MCCCLXIL, 
Virtue, though in rags, may ch allenge more than vice 
•et off with all the trim of greatness. — Afattinger. 

MCCCLXIII. 
Ethics make a man's soul mannerly and wise ; but 
logic is the armoury of reason, furnisht with all offensive 
and defensive weapons. — Füller, 
2c9 
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MCCXJLXIV. 
IndoleDce U, nMthialu, an iutermediate State betwee^ 
pUasure and pain, and very much unbecoming any paa. 
of oar life after w« are out of the nurse's arms. — StteU. 

MCCCLXV. 
It fares with religioa as with a shuttlecodi, whtcli is 
itricken from oae to another, and rests with none« The 
rieh appr^end it to bare been designed for the poor ; 
and the poor, in tbeir tu.m, think it calculated chiefly 
for the rieh. An old acqaaintanee of mine, who omitted 
anopportunitj of doing good^discoarsed with the barber 
who shared bim on bis manner of spending the sabbath, 
(which was not quite as it should be,) and the neceasity 
of bis having more religion than he seemed at preaent 
possessed of. The barber proceeding in bis work of 
lathering, replied, ** that be had tolerably well for a 
barber ; as, lo bis apprehension, one-third of the relieion 
necessary to saye a gentleman would do to save a h^i^ 
her/^-^Bishop Home. 

MCCCLXVL 
Some call it fury, aome a mnse, 
Tbat, as possessing devils use, 
Haunts and forsakes a man bv fits. 
And when he*s in, be's out of 's wits. 

Butler, 

MCCCLXVn, 

The most consummate selfishness would incline a per- 

8on, at bis death, to dispose of bis eifects agieeably to 

dutj, that he may secure an interest in the world to 

which he is going. — SAetuione. 

MCCCLXVTTI. 
Where there is mueh pretension, much has been bor- 
rowed ; nature never pretends. — LavaSer, 

MCCCLXIX. 
Men of extraordinary tallnesse (though otherwise littlt 
deierving, are made portera to loids; and thoae of 
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üDiisuall littlenesse are made ladies dwarfr, whilst roen 
of moderate stature may want masters. Tbus, many no- 
torious for extremities, may find favourers to preferre thcm, 
whilest moderate men in tbe middle truth, may want any 
to advance them. But what saith the apostle 1 'Mf in 
this life onely we had hope, we are of all men the moet 
miserable." — FuÜer, 

MCCCLXX. 
The roore you speak of yourself, the more you are 
likely to lie : say but little, 'twill scarcely gain beiief } 
so streng are partiality and envy. — Zimniermtm. 

MCCCLXXL 
Some weak men think the death of a yoang boy ought 
to be borne with patience ; but shoald an infant in the 
cradle happen to die, there is not the least ground of 
complaint. And yet, in this last case, nature exerts her 
love more vigorously than in the other. Ay, but say 
they, the latter had not as yet tasted the sweetness of 
life ; whereas the other had entertained very great ex- 
pectatioos, and had even beeun to enjoy them. In other 
matters, however, *tis thought much preferable to receive 
a part ratber than none at all ; and why not so with 
regard to life i-^CHcero, 

MCCCLXXII. 

Empty men 
Are tnimpets of their own deserts ; but you, 
That are not in opinion best in proof, 
Really good, and füll of glorious parts, 
Learn the report of what you are to fame ; 
Which from the ready tongues of all good men, 
Aloud prociaims you. 

MagsiHgmh 
MCCCLXXIII. 
I look upon every man as a suicide from the moment 
he takes the dicebox desperately in bis band, and all 
that follows in bis career from that fatal time is only 
sharpening the dagger before he strikes it to bis heart. 
— Cufnberiand^ 

2ca 
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MCCCLXXIV. 

It is lamentable to behold with what lazy soom maiiT 
of the yawning readers in our age, novr-a-days, tra^d 
over forty or fifty pages of preface and dedication (whicli 
18 the usual modern stint) aa if it were so much Latin. 
-Swift 

MCCCLXXV. 
The common tum of human application may be di- 
tided into love, ambition, and avarice, and whateyer 
victories we gain in these our particular pursuits» there 
will always be some one or other in the paths we tread, 
whose superior happiness will create new uneasiness, 
and employ us in new oontrivances ; and so throu^ all 
degrees there will still remain the insatiable desire of 
some seeming unacquired good, to imbitter the possession 
of whatever others we are accommodated witn. If we 
suppose a man perfectly accommodated, and trace kim 
through all the gradations betwixt necessity and snper- 
fluity, we shall find that the slavery which occasioned 
bis first activity» is not abated, but only diTersified.r— 
Sietle, 

MCCCLXXVT. 
If dress be only allowable to persona of family, it may 
then be considered as a sort of famil^r livery, and Jack 
the groom may, with equal justice» pride himself npon 
the gaudy wararobe his master gives him. Nav more — 
for a gentleman, before he hires a servant, wiU reanire 
some testimony of his merit ; whereas the master cW- 
lenges his own right to splendour, though possesscd of no 
merit at aW^Si^tutone, 

MCCCLXXVII. 
Tlie good physician hansells not his new experiments 
on the bodies of his patients ; letting loose mad reoeipts 
into the sick man's body, to try how well nature in him 
will fight against them, whilest himself Stands bye, and 
sees the battle ; except it be m desperate cases» whea 
death must be expellea by death. — FuUer» 
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MCCCLXXVm. 
Far greater numbers have been lost by hopes, 
Than all the magazines of daggera, ropes 
And other ammunitions of despair 
Were ever able to despatch by fear. 

MCCCLXXIX. 

Tbe pleasure of the religious man is an easy and port- 
able pfeasure, such an one as he carries aboiit in bis 
bosom, without alarming either the eye or the envy of 
the World. — A man putting all his pleasures into this 
one, is like a traveller's putting all his goods into one 
jewel ; the value is the same, and the convenience 
greater. — South, 

MCCCLXXX. 

There is no defence against reproach but obacority : 
it is a kind of concomitant to greatness« as satires and 
invectives were an essential part of a Roman triumph.—- 
dddiaon. 

MCCCLXXXL 

There are bat three dasaes of men ; the retrograde^ 
tbe stationary, and the progressive^-^Zamtfer. 

MCCCLXXXIL 
Extemporary disoourses are füll of much ordinary and 
loose stuff; nor do such Speakers well know bow to be- 
gin, or when to make an end. — And besides other faults 
which those who speak suddenly are commoaly guilty of, 
they are commonly liable to this great one, that they mul- 
tiply words without measure ; whereas premeditation will 
not suffer a man to enlarge his discourse beyond a due 
Proportion.— P/tftorcA. 

MCCCLXXXm 
WHienever man is put over men, as the better nature 
DUght ever to preside in that case more particularly, he 
^hould as nearly as possible be approximated to bis pei^ 
f«ctioQ. — Burke, 
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MCCCLXXXIV. 
Poefry and consumptioDs are the most flattering of 
diseases. — Shetutone. 

MCCCLXXXV. 
When I walk the streets, I use the foUowine natanl 
makim, (viz. that he is the true possessor of a thing who 
enjoys it. and not he that owns it withoat the enjo^ment 
of it,) to convince myselt that I have a propert;^ in the 
gay part of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which I rt- 
gard as amusements designed to deligbt my eyes, and the 
Imagination of those kind people who sit in them gaily 
attired only to please me. I have a real, and they only 
an imaginary pteasure from their exterior embellishmenta. 
Upon the same prlnciple, I have discovered that I am 
iJie natural proprietor of all the diamond necklaces, the 
Grosses, stars, brocades, and embroidered clothes, which 
I see at a play or birth-night, as giving more natural de- 
Hght to the spectator tban to those that wear them. And 
I look on the beaux and ladies as so many paroquets in 
an aviary, or tnlips in a garden, designed purely for my 
Diversion. A gallery of pictures, a cabinet, or library, 
that I have free access to, I think roy own. In a woitl, 
all that T desire is the use of thingg, let who will have the 
keeping of them. By which maxim I am grown one of 
the riebest men in Great Britain ; with this difference, 
that I am not a prey to my own cares, or the envy of 
oXhen,— Berkeley. 

MCCCLXXXVL 

• Phimed victory 



Is tnily painted with a cheerful look ; 
Equally distant from proud insolence 
And base dejection 

Äfeutimget. 

MCCCLXXXVri. 

Speeches or sermons will ever sufTer, in some degree, 

from the characters of those that make them ; and man- 

kind are so unwilling to reflect on what makca for their 
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•wn mortificatioii, tbat they are ever cavilling agaiost 
the lives of those who speak tu the cause of gomiucss, to 
keep themselves in countenauce, and continue in bebved 
infirmities. — Steele, 

MCCCLXXXVIII 

Correctioo may refonn negligent boys, but not amend 
thove that are inseosibly duU. All the whettiug in the 
World can never set a r&2or's edge on that which hath 
no Steel in it. Shipwrigbts and boatmakers will choose 
tbose cnooked pieces of timber which other carpenters 
refuse. Tbose may make eicellent mercbants and nie« 
chanics which will not serve for scfaolars. — Fulkr, 

MCCCLXXXIX. 
Good manners are not a plant of the conrt growth ; 
for if they were, those people, who have understandings 
directly of a level for such acquirements, who have served 
such long apprenticesbips to nothing eise, wonld cer- 
taioly have picked tbem up.— ^t^i^. 

MCCCXC. 

Garrulity, attended with immoderate fits of laughing, 
is no uncommon case, when the provocation thereunto 
Springs from jokes of a man's own making.— CrnnfterAmi^ 

MCCCXCI. 
A miser, if honest, can be only honest bare weight — 
ShenaUme, 

MCCCXCII. 
All our endeavonrs after greatness proceed from no- 
thing but a desire of being surronnded oy a multitude of 
persona and affairs, that may hinder us firom looking into 
onnelves, which is a view we cannot beart^-Poneiki/. 

Mcccxcni. 

He who always seeks more light the more he finds, and 
Bilds more the more he seeks, is one of the few happy 
mortals who take and give in every point of time : tne 
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tide and ebb of giviog and receiving is the sum of human 
bappiness, wbich he alone enjoys who always wishes to 
acquire new knowledge, and always finds it — Lavater. 

MCCCXCIV. 
• If passion work like a hot-rein'd borse. 



Twill quickly tire itself. 

Äfasringer. 
MCCCXCV. 
Few practica! errors in tne world are embraced upon 
the stocc of coaviction, but inclination ; for though indeed 
the judgment may err upon the account of weakness, yet, 
where tnere is one error that eoters in at this door, ten are 
let into it, throueh the will ; that for the most part beiog 
set upon those things, which truth is a direct obstacle lo 
the enjoyment of ; aod where both cannot be had, a man 
will be sure to buy bis enjoyment, though he pays down 
truth for the purchase. For in this case, the farther from 
truth the farther from trouble, smce truth shows such a 
one, what he is unwilling to see, and teils him, wbat he 
hates to hear. — South, 

MCCCXCVI. 

There nothing our felicities endears 

Like that which falls amone our doubts and fean. 

And in the miserablest of distress 

Improves attempts as desp'rate with success ; 

Success, that owns and justiües all quarreis. 

And vindicates deserts of hemp with laureis ; 

Or, but miscarrying in the bold attempt, 

Turns wreaths of laurel back again to hemp. 

Butter, 
MCCCXCVIL 
No cord or cable can draw so forciblv, or bind so fast, 
as love can do with only a single thread. — ßurton. 

MCCCXCVIII. 
A country fellow distinguishes himself as mach in the 
churchyard, as a Citizen does upon the 'Change,tbe wbole 
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parish politics being generaUy discussed in that place 
either alter aermoo or before the bell rings. — AddisoH, 

MCCCXCIX. " 
By different methods difPrent men excel ; 
But where is be tliat can do all things well. 

ChurchiU. 

MCCCC. 

The greatest advantage I know of being tbought a wit 
by the World is, that it gives one the greater freedom of 
playing the fool. — Pope, 

MCCCCT. 
A gift — ^its kind, its value and appearance ; the silence 
or the pomp that attends it ; the style in which it reaches 
yoa, may deeide the dignity or vuigarity of the giver. — 
Lavater, 

MCCCCII. 
In the sallies of badinage a polite fool shines ; but in 
gravity he is as awkward aa an eleohaot disporting. — Zim- 
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VTe are complicated machines ; and though we have 

one main spring, that gives motion to the whole, we have 

an infinity of little wbeels, which, in their turns, retard, 

precipitate, and sometimes stop that motion. — Ckeaterßeld, 

MCCCCIV. 
If the matter be doubtfiill, the good advocate will onely 
Warrant hisown diligence. Yet some keep an assurance- 
Office in their Chamber, and will Warrant any cause 
brought unto them, as knowing, that if they fail, they lose 
^othing, but what long since was lost, their credit.^ 
FuUer. 

MCCCCV. 

Though with your rhetorick flourishes, 
Tou stiive to gild a rotten canse, the toQch 
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Of reason foiti6ed by trath, deliver'd 
From my unletter*d tongue shall show it dnst; 
And so to be contemn'd : you have trimm'd up 
All gone deservingg, should I grant them such, 
Witb more care than a maideD of tbreescore 
Does hide her wrinkles» which, if she encouuter 
The rain, the wind, or suo, the paint waah'd off, 
Are to dim eyes discover'd. 

Mattingtr'a ParUameni of Imu 

MCCCCVI. 
As amber attracts a straw, so does beauty admiration, 
vfhich only lasU while the warmth continues : but virtue, 
wisdom, goodoeas, and real worth, like the loadstooe, 
never lose their power. These are the true gracea, which, 
as Homer feigns, are linked and tied hand in band, 
because it ig by their influence that human hearts are so 
firmly united to each other. — Burton. 

MCCCCVII. 
The taste of beauty, and the relish of what is decent, 
just, and amiable, perfecta the character of the gentleman 
and the philosopher. And the study of such a taste or 
relish will, as we suppose, be ever the great employment 
and concern of him, who covets, as wdl to be wise and 
good, as agreeable and polite.- Shaftaibimy^ 

MCCCCVTII. 
It is wisely ordained by the laws of England, that 
** the i>erson of the monarch is sacred;" as also that 
" the King can do no wrone." The meaning of this last 
roaxim I take to be, that, if wrong should happen at anj 
time to be done, the blame is to be laid upon the adroi- 
nistration, and not upon the king. — KetU 

MCCCCIX. 
If there were no better reason wh^ a man should not 
vaunt himself, but because it is robbing the poor mounte- 
banks of their livelihood, methinks it would be reason 
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cnei^ : if lie rnnst think aloud upon such occtsions, let 
him lock himaelf inU» his doset, and take it out in soli- 
loquy : if he likes the sound of his own praises there, and 
ean reconcile himself to the belief of them, it will then be 
time enough to tiy their effect upou other people. — Cum- 
berUmd, 

MCCCCX. 
It is an easy matter to stop the fire that ia kindied only 
in hair, wool, caadlewick, or a litUe chaff ; but if itonce 
have taken hold of matter that hath solidity and tbickneaa» 
it soon inflames and consumes 

Advanc'd, the higbest timber of the roof *, 

as Eschylos suth ; so be that observes anger, while it is 
in its beginningy and sees it by degrees smoking and 
taking fire from some speech or chaff-like scurrility, he 
need take no great pains to extinguish it» but oftentimes 
puts an end to it only by silence or neglect. For as he 
that adds no fuel to fire, hath already as |ood as put it 
out ; so he that doth not feed aoger at the first, nor blo 
the fire in himself, hath prevented and destroyed it.— 
Pbaareh. 

MCCCCXI. 
The poets mav of Inspiration boast, 
Their rage, ill g:overned, in the clouds is lost« 
He that proportion'd wonders can disclose, 
At once nis fancy and his judgment shows ; 
Chaste moral wnting we may leam from h«nce, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompense. 
Tlie fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That sacred stream should never water weeds, 
Nor make the crop of thoms and thistles grow, 
Which envy or perverted nature sow. 

Waller. 

MCCCCXir. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but as it is 

our usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate whatever is 

too dear for us, so we have done with tbis, and tumed it 

all into what is generally called repartee, or being smart , 

2n 
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just as when an expensive fashion comes up, thoae who 
are not able to reach it, content themselves with some 
paltry imitation. — ^^te^. 

MCCCCXIII. 
The powers exerted in the mecbanical part of the art, 
bave been called the language of painters ; bnt we rnay 
say, that it is bnt poor eloquence wbich only shows that 
the orator can talk. Words should be eroployed as the 
meansy not as the end : language is the instrumenta oon- 
viction is the work. — Sir J. Reynoldt, 

MCCCCXiy. 
Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, leaves little room 
for reason or reflection ; but addresses itself entirely to 
the fancy or the affections, captiyates the willing hearers, 
and subdues their understanding. Happily, £is pitch 
it seldom attains. — Hume, 

MCCCCXV. 
An obstinate man does not hold opinions, but thej 
hold him ; for when he is once possest with an error, it is 
like a devil, oulv cast out with great difficulty. What- 
soever he lays hold on, like a drowning man, he never 
loses, though it do but help to sink him the sooner. His 
ignorance is abrupt and inaccessible, imnregnable botfa 
by art and nature, and will hold out to tne last, though 
it has nothing but rubbish to defend. It is as dark as 
pitch, and sticks as fast to any thing it lays hold oo. 
His scuU is so thick, that it is proof against any reason, 
and never cracks but on the wrong side, just opposite to 
that against which the Impression is maide, which sur- 
geons say does happen very frequently. The siighter 
and more inconsistent his opinions are, the faster he 
holds them, otherwise they would fall asunder of them- 
selves : for opinions that are false oneht to be held with 
more strictness and assurance than those that are true, 
otherwise they will be apt to betray their owners before 
they are aware. He delights most of all to diffes ii^ 
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tbings indiffereDt» no matter how frivoloas they are, they 
are weighty euough in proportion to bis weak judgment ,* 
and he will rather suffer self^martyrdom than part with 
the least scruple of hia freebold ; for it is impossible to 
dye bis dark ignorance into a lighter colour. He u re- 
solved to understand no man's reason bot bis own, be- 
cause be finds no man can understand bis but bimself. 
His wits are like a sack, wbich the Frencb proverb says 
is tied fester before it is füll tban wben it is ; and bis 
opinions are like plants tbat pow npon rocks, tbat stick 
fast though tbey bave no rooting. His understanding is 
bardened like Pbaraob's beart, and is proof against all 
sorts of judgments whatsoever. — Butier, 

MCCCGXVI. 
Detraction's a bold monster, and fears not 
To wound the fame of princes, if it find 
But any blemisb in tbeir lives to work on. 

Müituig'ty 
MCCCCXVIT. 
Horace or Boileau bave said such a tbing before you* 
I take yonr word for it, bnt I said it as my own, and 
may not I bave the same just thougbts anertbem, as 
otbers may bave it after me ? — Bruyere. 

MCCCCXVin. 
Alas! iftbeprinciplesof contentment are notwitbin 
US, — the heigbt of Station and worldly grandenr will as 
soon add a cubit to a man's stature as to bis bappiness. 
Sterne. 

MCCCCXIX. 
Many senrants, as if tbey had leamed the nature off 
ibe besoms tbey use, are good for a lew days, and after- 
irards grow unserviceable. — Fidler, 

MCCCCXX. 

Deatb is not suflUcient to deter men who make il tbeir 
glory to despise it ; but if every one tbat fougbt a duel 
2 d2 
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were to stand io the i>iUoiy, it would quickly lessen the 
D amber of these imaginary men of honour, and put an 
eiid to ao alMurd a ^ncXice.-^AikUsom, 

MCCCCXXL 
It isnotto mach the being exempt from fanlts, as the 
having ovcrcome them, tliat is an advantage to os ; it 
being wHh the foliies of the mind as with the weeds of 
a fi^, which, if destroyed and consumed vpon the place 
of Üaär birtb, ennoh aad improve it more than if none 
had ever sprang thcre.-t-i'apKw 

Mccccxxn. 

He that useth food, doth it to gratify his hnnger, which 
is natural ; but he that inflicts punishment should do it 
without either bangering or thirsting after it, not needing 
anger, like sauce, to quieken, or whet him on to pnniih , 
but when he is^^rthest off Crom desiring it, bringing bis 
reaaon.to do it as a thing most necessary. — Pluienrck. 

. MCCCCXXIIL 
In Foreign universities, 
When a king's born, or weds, or dies« 
Straight other studies are laid by 
And all apply to poetry : 
Some write in Hebrew, some in Greek, 
And some, more vriae, in Arabic, 
T* avoid the eritic, and th' expense 
Of difficulter wit and sense ; 
And aeem more leamedish than thoae 
That at a greater Charge compose. 
The doctors lead» the siudents foUow ; 
Some -call them Mars, and aome ApoUo^ 
Some Jupiter, and give him th' odos, 
On even terms, of all the gods : 
Then Caesar he*s nicknam'd, as duly as 
He that in Rome was christen'd Julius, 
And was address'd to by a crow, 
As pertinently long ago ; ^^ 
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And with more heroes' names is styl'd, 
Than saiuts are clubb'd t' an Austrian child : 
And as wit goes by Colleges, 
As well as standing and degrees. 
He still writes better than Üie rest, 
Tliat's of the house that's coanted best. 

Butler, 
MCCCCXXIV. 
HoBouTS and great employments are great burthens. 
And must require an Atlas to support tbem. 
He that would i^overD others, first should be 
The master of bimsetf. 

Mtutinger, 
MCCCCXXV. 
Whilst the sages are puffing off our distempers in one 
page of a newspaper, the auctioneers are pumng off our 
property in anotber. If this island of ours is to be credit- 
ed for their description of it, it must pass for a terrestrial 
paradise ; it makes an English ear tingle to hear of the 
boundless variety of lawns, groves, and parks ; lakes, rivers, 
and rivulets ; decorated farms and fruitful gardens ; süperb 
and matchless collections of pictures, jewels, plates, furni- 
ture, and equipages ; town-houses and country-bouses ; 
hot-houses ana ice-houses ; observatories and conserva- 
tories ; Offices attached and detached : with all the wjl- 
merous etceteras that glitter down the columns of oui 
public prints. — What is the harp of an Orpheus com- 
|>ared to the hammer of an auctioneer. — Cuwdterland, 

MCCCCXXVL 
The true nobleman is a gentleman, in ateztletter, 
because bred^ and living in a higher and larger way. — 
tuOer. 

MCCCCXXVII. 

When we are young, we are slavishly employed in 

procuring something whereby we may live comfortably 

when we grow old ; and when we are old, we perceive 

ttis too late to live as we proposcd.— Pope. 

2d3 
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Mccccxxvni. 

To the aoquintioii of the rare qaality of politeness, so 
much of the edightened understanding is necesaary'tbat 
I cannot bat coDsider every book in every science, which 
lends to make lu wiier, and of course better men, as a 
treatise on a more enJarged syttem of politeness^ not 
excludiag the experiments of Archimedes, or the ele* 
ments of Euclid. — Monro. 

MCCCCXXDC. 
Pedantiy U properly the overrattng of any kmd qi 
knowledge we pretend to. And if that kind of kiiow* 
ledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the greater. 
For which reason, I look upon 6ddlers, dancing-masters» 
heralds, masters of the ceremony, &c., to be greater 
pedants than lipsius, or the eider Scaliger. — Swift, 

MCCCCXXX. 

• Make my breast 



Transparent as pure crystal, that the world« 
Teatous of me, may see the foulest thought 
My heart does hold. Where shall a woman tum 
Her eyes to find out constancy 1 

The lUstoraiUm.'^BueHmg^Aam, 

MCCCCXXXI. 
Gymnastics open the ehest, exercise the limbs, and 
give a man all the pleasure of boxing, without the 
blows. I could wish that several leamed men would 
lay out that time which they emj^loy in controversies 
and disputes about nothing» in this method of fighting 
with their own shadows. It might conduce very mucb 
to evaporate the spieen, which makes them uneasy to 
the public as well as to themselves. — Adduom* 

MCCCCXXXII. 

In whatever light the surly dogmatist may considef 
plays in general ; it may be asserted, on safe groonds» 
that they be good in particular ; they may impart much 
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lutowledg^ without the languor of study, and warn (ton 
error without an approach to the verge of guilt. Indeed, 
wbere virtue obtains those rewards Which heaven wiU be- 
stowy and poetic justice sbould never withhold ; aad wbere 
vice smarts for its crime«, and is not reodered alluring by 
the attraction of pleasing qualities ; then the stage may be 
eonsidered as an auziliary to the pulpit-^fer morality and 
religion must ever be united^— i>r. ü/isvar» 

MCCCCXXXIIT. 
The misery which is supposed to follow poverty, arises 
not from want, but from peevishness and discontent. A 
mind once satisfied, if alas ! a mind can be satisfied upon 
tbis subject, is happy ; for he who is thoroughly wet tn a 
bath cannot be more wet if he be 6ung into the sea. Xbe 
mind is all : for if a man had all the world, or a solid 
mass of gold as big as the world, he could not have more 
than enough. — Burton, 

Mccccxxxrr. 

It bas been a maxim with me to admit of an easy re- 
conciliation with a person, whose ofFence proceeded from 
no depravity of heart ; but wbere I was convinced it did 
wo, to forego, for my own sake, all opportunities of re- 
▼enge ; to forget the persons of my enemies as much as t 
was able, and to can to remembrance, in their place, the 
more pleasing idea of my friends. I am convinced (bat I 
have derived no smaü share of happiness from tbis prin- 
ciple. — Shenstone. 

MCCCCXXXV. 

The proverbial wisdom of the populace at gates, on 
roads, and in markets, instncts the attentive ear of him 
trbo studies man more fuUy than a thousand rules osten- 
t«tioasly arranged. — Ltwater. 

MCCCCXXXVI. 

I bave a poor opinion of those who have got a trick of 

keeping a steady countenance, that cock their hats, and 

look glum when a pleasaut thing is said, and ask, " Well ! 

and what then 1*' Men of wit and parts should treat 
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one another with benevolence : and I will lay it down 
as a maxim, that if you seem to have a good opinion ot 
another man'a wit, he will allow you to have judgment. 

MCCCCXXXVIL 
In a father's love, like a well-drawn pictore. be eyes 
all hii children alike, (if tfaere be a parity of deserts,) not 
parching one to drown another. — FuUer» 

MCCCCXXXVIII. 
Comedians on the stage show all their ikill. 
And often do as love and fortune will. 
We are less careful, hid in tbis disguise ; 
In our own clothes more serious and more wise. 
Modest at bome, upon the stage more bold, 
We seem warm lovers, tbongh our breasts are cold : 
A fault committed here deserves no scom, 
If we act well tbe parts to which we're bom. 

Waller, — Prologuefor the Lowly Acten, 

MCCCCXXXIX. 

The cause of some part of mankind being black has 
been acoounted for in three ways : either by supposing 
that they are the posterity of Ham, who was cursed ; or 
that God at first created two kinds of men, one black and 
another white : or that by the heat of the sun tbe skin is 
scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. This matter has 
been much cauvassed amon^ naturalists, but haa nevei 
been brought to any certain issue. — Johnvm. 

MCCCCXL. 

A footman's bat should fly off to every body : and 
therefore Mercury, who was Jupiter's footman, had wings 
&8lened to bis cap. — Swift, 

MCCCCXLI. 
Whenever a story is related, every man forma a pie- 
ture in bis mind of the action and ezpression of the per 
sons employed. The power of representing this nMatal 
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piclure on canvass is ^hat we call invention in a painter : 
and, as in the conception of this ideal picture, the mind 
does not enter into tue minute peculiarities of the dress, 
furniture, or scene of action ; so, when the painter comei 
to represent it, he contrives those little necessary conco- 
mitant circumstances in such a manner that they shall 
strike the spectator no more than tbey did himself in the 
first conception of the story. — Sir J, Reynolda, 

MCCCCXUI. 
Men have marble, women Waxen minds, 
And tberefore they are fottn'd as marble will : 
The wcak opprest, th' impression of stränge kinds 
Is IbrraM in tnem by fbrce, by frand, or skill. 
Then call thetn not th« anthors of tbeir ill, 
No more than wax shall be accounted evil, 
Whemn is stampt the semblance of a devil. 
Their smoothness, like a goodly charopain plain, 
Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 
Ib men, as in a rough-grown groye remain 
Cave-ke^ing evils, that obscurely sleep ; 
Through crystal walls each little mote will peep, 
Tho' men can cover crimes with bold stern looks, 
Poor women's faces are their own faults' books. 

Shakspeare. 
MCCCCXUII. 
WiMn two people compliment each other with the 

elMHce of any thing, each of them generally gets that 

whidi he likes least. — Pope, 

MCCCCXLIV. 
Those wbo cultivate the memory of cur revolutiou, and 
those who are attached to the Constitution of this king- 
dom, will take good care how they are involved with 
persoas who, under the pretext of zeal towards the revo> 
fution and Constitution,, too frequently wander from their 
true principles, and are ready on every occasion to de» 
part from the firm, but cautious, aud deliberate spirit 
wbich produced th« one, and which presides in the other. 
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MCCCCXLV. 
A proud man is a fool in fermentation, tbat swefU aad 
boils over like a porridge-pot. He seto ont bk feathen 
like an owl, to swell and Kern bigger than he is. He is 
tronbled with a tnmonr and inflammation of self-conceit, 
tbat renders every part of bim stiff and uneasy. He has 
giyen himself sympathetic love-powder, that works upon 
bim to dotage, and bas transformed bim into bisown 
mistress. He is bisown galiant, and makes mostpas- 
sionate addresses to bis own dear perfections. He com- 
mits idolatry to bimself, and worsnips bis own image ; 
tboogb there is no aoul living of bis cbnrcb bat bimself, 
yet be believes as tbe cburcb believes, and maintains bis 
faitb witb tbe obstinacy of a fanatic. He is bis own fa- 
vonrite, and advances bimself not only above bis merit, 
but all mankind ; is botb Dämon and Pytbias to bis own 
dear seif, and values bis cronv above bis soiil. He gives 
place to no man but bimself, and tbat witb very great 
distance to all others, whom he esteems not wortby to ap- 
proach bim. He believes whatever he bas, receives a 
▼alue in being bis ; as a borse in a nobleman's stable will 
bear a greater price tban in a common market. He is so 
pioud, that he is as hard to be acquainted with bimself as 
with others ; for he is verjr apt to forget wbo be is, and 
koows himself only superiicially ; therefore he treats bim- 
self civilly as a stranger, witb ceremony and compUment, 
but admits of no privacy. He strives to look bigger tban 
bimself, as well as others ; and is no better than bis own 
parasite and flatterer. A little flood will make a shallow 
torrent swell above its banks, and rage, and foam, and 
yield a roaring noise, while a deep sileut stream glides 
quietly on; so a vain-glorious, insolent, proud man, 
swells with a little frail prosperity, grows big and loud, 
and overflows bis bounds, ana when he sinks, leaves mud 
and dirt behind him. His carriage is as glorious and 
haughty, as if he were advanced upon men^ shonlders, 
or tumbled over tbeir heads like KnipperdoUing. He 
Aincies himself a Colosse ; and so be is, tor bis bead bolds 
no Proportion to bis body, and bis foundation is lesser 
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diao bis npper stories. We can naturally take no view 
of ourselves, nnless we look downwards, to teach us what 
bumble admirers we ought to be of our own value. The 
slighter and less solid bis materials are, tbe more room 
tbev take up, and make bim swell tbe bigger ; as featben 
and cotton will stuft* cusbions better tban tbings of more 
close and solid parts« — Butler, 

MCCCCXLVI. 

Wbere love reigns, disturbing jealousy 

Dotb call bimself affliction's sentinel ; 
Give false alarms, suggestetb mutiny. 
And in a peaceful bour dotb cry kill, kill. 

ShaAtpeare, 
MCCCCXLVII. 
He wbo, wben called upon to »peak a disagreeable 
tnitb, teils it boldly and bas done, is botb bolder and 
milder tban be wbo nibbles in a low voice, and never 
ceases nibbling. — Lavater, 

MCCCCXLVIII. 
Anger and tbe tbirst of revenge are a kind of fever ; 
fighting, and law suits, bleeding ; at least, an evacuation. 
ne latter occasions a dissipation of money ; tbe former 
of tbose fiery spirits whicb cause a pretematural ferment- 
ation. — Skenttone, 

MCCCCXLIX. 
A mind, by knowing itself, and its own proper powers 
and virtues, becomes free and independent. It sees its 
hinderances and obstructions, and nnds tbey are wbolly 
from itself, and from opinions wrong conceived. Tbe 
more it conquers in tbis respect, (be it in tbe least pailU 
cular,) tbe more it is its own master, feels its own natural 
fiberty, and congratulates witb itself on its own advance- 
meut and prosperity. — Shaftetbury. 

MCCCCL. 
Tbe good wife oommandetb her husband, in any eqnal 
Blatter, by oonstantly obeying bim. It was always ob- 
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serred, that what the Eoglish gaineil of the Freach in 
tnttle by valour, the French regained of tfae Eaglish in 
cunning by treatiea. So if the husband shouid chance by 
bis power in bis passion to prejudice bis wife's right, 
she wisely knowetn, by compounding and complying, to 
rcQover and rectify it again. — F»Uer» 

MCCCCU. 
Nature must be the groundwork of wit and art ; other- 
wise, whatever is done will proye bat jackpudding^s work. 
— SeUen. 

MCCCCLII. 

Of all vanities and fop>peries, the vanityof high birth is 

the greatest. Tnie nobility is derived from virtue, not 

from birth. Titles, indeed, may be purchased ; but virtue 

is the only coin that makes the bargain valid. — Burton, 

MCCCCUIL 
To phüosophize in a just signification, is but to carry 
good breeding a step higher. For the accomplishment oi 
breeding is, to leam what is decent in Company, or beaa- 
tiful in arts ; and the sum of philosophy is, tolearn what 
Lb just in Society, and beautiful in nature and the ordcr of 
the World. — Shafteibury, 

MCCCCLIV. 
Worthless great men and dull rieh rogues avoid a 
witty man of small fortune. He looks like a writ of 
inquiry into their titles and estates ; and seems conunis- 
sioned by heaven to seize the better half. — Congrtve, 

MCCCCLV. 

Opinions generally received and floating in the world, 
whether tnie or false, we naturally adopt, and make our 
own : they may be considered as a kind of inheritance, to 
which we succeed and are tenants for life, and which we 
leave to our posterity very nearly in the condition in 
which we received it ; it not bemg much in any one 
man's power either to impaii or improve it. The greai^ 
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pari of those opinionsy like cunent com in its circulation, 
vve are used to take without weighing or examining ; but 
by this inevitable iDattention, many adulterated pieces are 
received, wbich, when we seriously estimate our wealth 
we-must throw away. — Sir J, Reynolds, 

MCCCCLVI. 
Tbe scorning drunkard, if be does not figbt 
Before bis bed-time, takes no rest tbat night. 
Passing the tedious boiirs in greater pain 
Than stern Achilles, when bis friend was slain * 
'Tis so ridic'Ious, but so true withal, 
A bully cannot sleep without a brawl : 
Yet tho' bis youthful blood be fir'd witfa wine, 
He wants not wit the danger to decline : 
Is cautious to avoid tbe coach and six, 
And on tbe lacqueys will no quarrel fix. 
His train of flambeaux, and embroider'd coat, 
May privilege my lord to walk secure on foot. 
But me, who must by moonlight homeward bend 
Or ligbted only with a candle's end. 
Poor me be fights, if tbat be fighting, wbere 
He only cndgels, and I only fear. 
He Stands, ud bids me stand ; I must abide ; 
For he's the stronger, and is drunk beside. 

Dryden^s Juvenal, 

MCCCCLVII. 
A map does not exhibit a more distinct view of the 
boundaries and Situation of every country, than its uews 
does a picture of the genius and morals of its inhabitants 
^Goldtmith, 

MCCCCLVIII. 
The marches of great princes, 
like to the motions of prodigious meteors, 
Are Step by step observed ; and loud-tongued Farne 
The harbinger to prepare tbeir entertainment. 

Mamn^€r, 
2 x 
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MCCCCLIX. 

The theatre has much the same effect on the maDner^ 
if the age, as the bank on the credit of the nation. Wit 
tod spirit, humour and good sense, can never be revived 
*ut uoder the governmeQt ofthose who are judges of such 
.alents ; who know, that whatever is put up in their stead, 
18 but a Short and trifling expedient, to support the ap- 
pearaoce of them for a season.— ^^eefe. 

MCCCCLX. 

• • • • 

Who shall dispute what the reviewers say ? 
Their word*s suflicient ; and to ask a reason. 
In such a State as theirs, is downright treason. 

CkmrcJda. 
MCCCCLXI. 
Worldly wealth, is the devil's bait ; and those whose 
minds feed upon riches, recede, in general, from real 
happiness, in proportion as their Stores increase ; as the 
moon when she is füllest of light is üarthest from the sun. 
•^Burtom, 

MCCCCLXII. 

Good counsels observed are chains to grace, which neg- 
lected, prove halten to stränge undutiful children.— 

MCCCCLXIII. 
As when a greedy raven sees 
A sheep entangled by the fleece, 
With hasty cruelty he flies 
To attack him, and pick out bis eyes ; 
So do those vultures use, that keep 
Poor pris'ners fast like silly sheep, 
As greedily to prey on all 
That in their rav'nous clutcbes fall : 
For thorns and brambles, that came i% 
To wait upon the curse for sin, 
And were no part o' th' first creation, 
But, for revenge, a new plantation, 
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Are yet the fitt'st materials 
T* enclose the eartb with living walls. 
So jailors, that are most accunt, 
Are found most fit in being worst. 

Butler. 
MCCCCLXIV. 
He who 18 always in want of something cannot be yery 
liGh« Tis a poor wit who lives by borrowing the words, 
iectnons, nueD, inventions, and actions, of others« — 
Lavater, 

MCCCCLXV. 
- When empire in its childhood first appears, 
A watchfal fate o'ersees its tender years ; 
Till, grown more strong, it thrusts and Stretches out» 
And elbows all the kiugdoms roond about : 
The place thus made for its first breathing free, 
It moves apin for ease and lozury ; 
Tilly swellmg by degrees, it bas possest, 
The greater space, and now crowds up the rest. 
When from behind there Starts some petty State, 
And pushes on its now unwieldy fate ; 
Then down the precipice of time it goes. 
And sinks in minutes, which in ages rose. 

Drydm. 
MCCCCLXVI. 
In story-tellingy besides the marking distinct charac« 
ters, and selecting pertinent drcumstances, it is likewise 
necessary to leave off in time, and end smartly. So that 
there is a kind of drama in the formin^ of a story, and 
the manner of conducting aud pointing it, is the same as 
in an epigram. It is a miserable thing, after one hath 
raised tne ezpectation of the Company by humorous cha- 
räcters, and a prett^r conceit, to pursue the matter too far. 
There is no retreating, and how poor is it for a story- 
teller to end bis relation by saying, *' that's all !" — Steehm 

MCCCCLXVII. 
'< Set a beggar on horseback, and he*ll ride," is a 
common proverb, and a real truth The '* novua komo* 
2x2 
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is an " inezpertus homo," and conaeqvently imist pur- 
chase finery, before he knows the emptiness of it expe- 
rimentally. The established gentleman disregards it 
through habit and hmilxiLntj.'^SktmttoHe. 

MCCCCLXVIII. 

Exce» of love can work sach miracles ! 

Upon this ivory forehead are intreneh'd 

Ten thousand rivalB, and these snns command 

Supplies from all the world, on pain to forfeit 

Their comfortable beams: these niby lips, 

A rieh exchequer to assare their pay ; 

This band, Sybilla's golden bougn to gnard them 

Througfa hell and horror to th' Elysian Springs ; 

Which who'U not venture for? and shouid I name 

Such of the virtues as your mind invite, 

Their numbers would be infinite. 

Älasringrr* 
MCCCCLXIX. 

If the chöice had been left to me, I would rather have 
trusted the reiinement of our language, as far as it relates 
to sound, to the hidgment of the women, than of illitferate 
court . fops, half-witted poets, and university boys.^ 
Swift. 

MCCCCLXX. 

Commonly, physicians, like beer, are best when they 
are old ; and lawyers, like bread, when they we youog 
and new. — Füller. 

MCCCCLXXI. 
London is nothing to some people ; but to a man whose 
pleasure is intellectual, London is the place. And diere 
IS no place where economy can be so well practiaed as in 
London : more can be had here for the mocey, even by 
ladies, than every where eise. You cannot play tricks 
with your fortune in a small place ; you must make an 
uniform appearance. Here a lady may have well-fiir- 
nished apartmeuts, and elegant dress^ withont any meaf 
n her kitchen.— VoAiimmi. 
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MCCCCLXXII. 
When blockheads rattle tbe diceboz, when fellows of 
vulgär aod base roinds sit up whole nights contemplating 
the turn of a card, tben stupid occupatioo is in character ; 
but whenever a cultivated understanding stoops to the 
tvranny of so vile a passion, the friend to manliind sees 
the injury to societ^ with that sort of aggravation as 
would attend the taking of bis purse on the highway, if, 
upon the seizure of the felon, he was unezpectedly to 
discover the person of a judge. — Cumberland. 

MCCCCLXXIII. 

Those get the least that take the greatest pains, 
But most of all i' th' drudgery of brains ; 
A nat'ral sign of weakness, as an ant 
Is more laborious than an elephant ; 
And children are more busy at their play 
Than those that wisely'st pass their time away. 

Btaler, 
MCCCCLXXIV. 
We are but too apt to consider things in the State in 
which we find them, without sufficiently adverting to the 
causes by which they have been produced, and possibly 
may be upheld. Nothing is more certain than tnat our 
manners, our civilization, and all the good things which 
are connected with civilization, have, in this European 
World of ours, depended for ages upon two principles; 
and were indeed the result of both combioed ; I mean 
the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of religion. Th 
nobility and the clergy, the one by profession, the othe 
by patronage, kept learning in existence even in the 
midst of arms and confusion, and whilst govemment 
were rather in their causes than formed. Leamin? paid 
back what it received to nobility and priesthood, and 
paid it with usury, by enlarging their ideas and by for- 
aiahing their minds. — Burke, 

MCCCCLXXV. 
like buds appearing ere the frosts are past, 
To become man he made such fatal haste, 
2e3 
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And to perfection labour'd so to climb» 
Preventing slow experience and time, 
That 'lis DO wonder death our bopes begmlM. 
He's aeldom old that will not be a cbild. 

iTa/fer. — Epitaph on a young nohleman 

MCCCCLXXVI. 
Those wbo are taken with the outward sbow of Üiings, 
think that there is more beauty in persona who are 
trimraed, cürled, and painted, than uncorrupt nature cao 
give ; as if beauty were mereiy tbe corruption of man- 
ners — QuwUUiän, 

MCCCCLXXVn. 
He alone is to acute observer, who can obsenre mi- 
nutely without being observed. — Laoater, 

MCCCCLXXVTIT. 
To poore people the good pbysician prescribes cbeap 
but whoiesome medicines ; not removing the consttmp- 
tion out of their bodies into their purses : nor sending 
them to the East Indies for drugs when they can reach 
better out of their gardei». --Füller, 

MCCCCLXXIX. 
As the choosing of pertinent circumstances is tbe life 
of a Story, aud that wberein humour principally consists : 
so the collectors of impertinent particulars are the veij 
bane and opiates of conversation. — Steele* 

MCCCCLXXX. 
Princes can never more make known their wisdom 
Than when they cherish goodness where they find it ^ 

They being men, and not gods, 

They can give wealth and titles, but no virtne ; 

That is without their power. When they advance, 

Not out of judgment, out deceiving fancy. 

An undeserving man, howe'er set off 

With all the trini of greatness State, and pow'r. 
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And of a creftture eten grown terrrible 
To him from whotn he took bis giant form, 
The tbing is still a comet, no true star ; 
And wheo the bouoties feeding his ftüse fire 
Tlegin to fail, will of itself go out, 
Aoä what was dreadfnl proves ridtcoloi»* 

Mauinger, 
MCCCCLXXXI. 
Nature has left ever^ man a capacity of being agree- 
ble, though not of shming in Company ; and there are a 
hnndred meo snfficiently qualified for both who, by a 
very few faults, tbat they might oorrect in half an honr» 
are not ao much as tolerable. — Swift. 

MCCCCLXXXII. 

Death may be said with almost eqnal propriety to oon- 

fer as well as to level all distinctions. In conseqnence 

of that event, a kiad of chemical Operation takes place ; 

for tbose characters which were mixed with the ffton 

Sarticles of vice by being thrown into the alembic of 
attery, are sublimated into the essence of virtue.— iTeM. 

MCCCCLXXXm. 
Out idle words, servants to shallow tools ; 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 
Busy youTselves in skill contending schools ; 
Debate, where leisure serves, with dulldebaters : 
To trembling clients be you mediators : 
For me I force not argumenta a straw, 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 

Skmkapeare, 

MCCCCLXXXIV. 

When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken 

away, the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that 

moment we have no compass to govem us ; nor can wa 

know distinctly to what port to steer. — Burke. 

MCCCCLXXXV. 
It IS obvious to disoover that imperfections of one kind 
have a visible tendeocy to produce perfectioxMi of an- 
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othcr. Mr. Pope's bodily disadvaotages miist incline him 
to a roore laborious ciitivation of bis talent, withoot 
which he foreaaw that he must have laz^ished in ob- 
Bcurity. The advantages of persons are a good deal 
essential to popularity in the grave world as well as tbe 
gay. Mr Pope, by an unwearied apnlication to poetiy, 
became not only the favoarite of the learnedy bnt also ol 
tbe ladies. — Shemtone. 

MCCCCLXXXVI. 
It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that sex^ 
which was created to refine the jovs, and soften the cares 
of humanity, by the most agreeable participation, to con- 
sider them merely as objects of sight. This is abridging 
them of their natural extent of power, to put them upon 
a levd with their pictures at Kneller's.— ÄiiyÄe«, 

MCCCCLXXXVn. 
He who despises the great is condemned to bonour the 
little : and he who is in love with trifles can have DD 
taste for the great. — Lavater. 

MCCCCLXXXVm. 
I would advise all the professors of the art of stofy- 
telling, never to teil stories, but as they seem to gpow out 
of the subject-matter of the conversation, or as they 
serve to illustrate, or enliven it. Stories, that are veiy 
common, are generally irksome ; but may be aptly in- 
troduced, provided they be only hinted at, and men- 
tioned by way of allusion. Those, that are altogether 
new, should never be ushered in, without a short and per- 
tinent character of the chief persons cöncerned; because 
by that means, you make the Company acquainted with 
them ; and it is a certain rule, that slight and trivial ac- 
counts of those who are familiär to us, administer more 
mirth than the brightest points of wit in unknown cha- 
lacters. A little circumstance, in the complezion or 
dress of the man you are talking of, sets bis image befor« 
the hearer, if it be chosen aptly for the siory. — Steek, 
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MCCCCLXXXIX. 
There needs no other charm, nor conjurer, 
To rsdse infernal spirits up, but fear, 
That makes men pull their horns in like a snai*, 
That 's both a pris'ner to itself and jail ; 
Draws more fantastic shapes, than in thegrains 
Of knotted wood, in some men's crazy brains, 
When all the cocks they think they see, and bulls, 
Are only in the insides of their skolls. 

^ Butler. 

MCCCCXC. 
XHsobedient children, if preserved from the gallowB, 
are reserved for the rack, to be tortured by their own 
posteritie. One complaining, that never father had so 
ondtttiful a child as he had. Yes, said his sonne, with 
less grace than truth, my grandfather had.— jFW/fer. 

MCCCCXCI. 

The vanity of human life is like a river, constantly 
passing away, and yet constantly Coming on^— Pope. 

Mccccxcn. 

Colours artfully spread npon canvass may entertain 
the eye, but not affect the heart ; and she who takes no 
care to add to the natural graces of her person any ex- 
cetlent qualitics, may be allowed still to amuse, as a 
picture, but not to tnumph as a beauty.— iSTi^Äe«. 

MCCCCXCIIL 

Citcles are prais'd, not that abound 
In largeness, but th' exactly round : 
So life we praise that does excel 
Not in much time, but acting well. 

WaOer, 

MCCCCXCTV. 

It may be laid down as a maxim, that he who begins 

by presuming on his own sense, has ended his studies as 

soon as he has commenced them. Every opportunity 

should» therefore, be taken to diacountenance that false 
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and vulgär opinioD, that niles are thie fetters of genios 
they are fetters only to men of no genius ; as that ar- 
mour, wbich upon the strong is an ornament and defence» 
upon the weaken and mts shapen becomes a load, and 
cripples tbe body wbich it was maUe to protect^ — SirJ, 
Reynolds, 

MCCCCXCV. 
Great lords, by reason of their flatterers. are the firat 
that know their own virtues, and the last that know their 
own vices : some of thera are ashamed upwards, be- 
cause their ancestors were too great. Others are ashamed 
downwards, because they were too little.^ — Seidem, 

MCCCCXCVI. 
We have fellows who sneak into Company as if they 
bore all the sins of their &mily on tneir Shoulders. 
And before whom is it that they thus crouch and 
bendl Arrogance in holiday dothing, and female 
foppery ! — Zimmermann 

MCCCCXCVII. 
- Great men, 



Till they have gain'd their ends, are giants in 
Their promises, bat those obtain'd, weak pigmies 
In their Performances. And it is a maxim 
AUow'd among them, so they mav deceive, 
They may swear any thing ; for the queen of love, 
As they hold constantly, does never punish, 
But smile at, lovers* perjuries. 

MoMtimger* 

Mccccxcvm 

Anciently, widows were at least to 1 i out their *< «»• 
num lutüs" their year of sorrow. f .:t as some errone- 
ously'compute the long lives of the p .marchs before the 
flood, not by solary, bnt lunar^ vears, making a month a 
year; so many overhasty widows cut their years of 
mourning very short, and within few weeks make post 
speed to a second marriage. — fkiier. 
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MCCCCXCIX. 

A olown is a Centaur, man and beast, a crab engrafted 
OD an apple. He was neither made by art nor natura, 
bnt in sj^ite of both, by evil custom. HU perpetual 
conversation with beasts has rendered Hirn one of them ; 
and he is, among men, but a nataralized brate. He ap- 
pean by bis language, ^enias, and behavioor» to be an 
allen to mankind, a foreigner to humanity, and of so op- 
posite a genias, that it is easier to make a Spaniard a 
^«nchnian, than to reduce bim to dvility. He disdains 
every man that he does not fear ; and only respects him 
wbo has done him hurt, or can do it He is like Ne- 
bachadnezzar after he had been a month at grass ; but 
will never return to be a man again as he did, if he 
might ; for he despises all manner of lives but bis own, 
imless it be his norse's, to whom he is but valet-de- 
chambre. » • • • He is a 

stoic to all passions but fear, envy, and malice ; and 
Aates to do any good, though it cost him nothin^. He 
abhors a gentleman, because he is most unlike himself ; 
and repines as much at his manner of living, as if he 
maintained him. He murmurs at him as the saints do 
at the wicked, as if he kept his right from him ; for he 
makes his clownery a sect, and damns all that are not of 
his church. He manures the earth like a dunghill, but 
lets himself lie fallow, for no improvement will do good 
upon him. Cain was the first of his family ; and he 
does his endeavour not to degenerate from the original 
churlishness of his ancestor. He that was fetched from 
the plough to be made dictator had not half his pride 
and inaolence ; nor Caligula's horse, that was made 
lonsiü,'— Butler, 

MD. 

The attempt of the poetical populace of the present day 
to obtain an ostracism against Pope, is as easily ac- 
cuunted for as the Athenian's sbell against Aristides ; — 
they are tired of hearinghim always called ' tbb just. 
Thej are also fighting for life ; for if he maintains his 
ftmtion, they will reach their own by falling. — Lord Byron. 
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MDL 
However low «nd poor tbe taking of siraff aqnits % 
man to be in hi« »tock of thoughts, or mean» to eiaftU^ 
hU brains and bis finge« ; yet there is a poorec creature 
in the world tban be, and tbis is a borrower of snnffs 
a fellow that keep« no box of bis own, but is always 
asking otbere for a pincb. Sucb poor rogues put me alr 
ways in mind of a common pbrase among acboolboys 
wben they are composing tbeir exercise, who nin to. «9 
Upper acbolar, and cry, •' Fray give me a ütüe sense r*— 

MDII 
I would have all men elevated to as great a beigbt 
as they can discover a lustre to tbe naked eye. — Skem- 
itone, 

MDIII. 
A man's true merit 'tis not bard to find ;^ 
But eacb man's secret Standard in bis mind« 
Tbat Casting weigbt pride adds to empdnest, 
Tbis wbo can gratify ? for wbo can guesst 

Pope, 

MDIV. 
The honest countiy gentleman, and the thriviog 
tradesman, or country farmer, have all tbe real bene&ts 
of nature, and tbe bkssings of plenty tbat the highest 
and riebest grandees can pretend to ; and (wbat is iiK»ie) 
all these witbout tbe tormenting fears and jealousie»of 
being rivalled in tbeir prince's favour, or supplanted at 
court, or tumbled down from tbeir high and beloTed 
statioQS. All these storms fly over tbeir heads, aad 
break upon the tow'nng mountains and lofty cedars ; dity 
have no ill-pot places to lose ; they are neither libelled 
nor undermmed, but witbout invading any man's right, 
sit safe and warm in a modeiate fortune of tbeir own^ 
free from all that grandeur and magnificence of misery, 
wbich is sure to attend an invidious greatness.— And h« 
who is not contented with sucb a condition, must seek 
iiis happiness (if ever be have any) in anotbcf world ; 
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for Providtsnce irselfcan provide no better for him. ia 
Ulis. — South. 

MDV. 

With the vulgär, and the learned, names have great 
weight ; the wise use a writ of iuquiry into their le- 
gitimacy when they are advanced as authorities. — 
Zwimemtan, 

MDVI. 

Tt is very hard for the mind to disengage itself from 
a subject od which it has been loug employed. The 
thoughts will be rising of themselves from time to time, 
thottgh we give them no encouragement ; as the toss« 
ings and fluctuations of the sea continue several hours 
after the winds are laid. — Addison, 

MDVII. 

Uappiness and misery are the names of two extremes. 
the utmoBt bounds vhereof we know not ; but of some 
degrees of both« we have many lively impressions, by 
delight on the one side, and sorrow on the other, and 
therefore ws mav distineruish them by the names of 
pleasure and pvn. Hapnmess in its füll extent, is the 
utmost pleasure we are capable of, and the lowest de- 
gree of it, is so mnch ease from all pain, and so much 
pleasure, aä ^'tB/>ii* wbich one cannot be content, we 
therefore judge that whoever is contented is happy^^ 
Locke. 

MDVIIT. 

When I have oeen upon the 'Change, I have often 
fancied one of our old kings standing in person, where 
be is represented is effigy, and looking down upon the 
wealthy concourse of people with which that place is 
every day filled. In this case, how would he be sur« 
prised to hear all the languages of Europe spoken in 
this little spot of his former dominions, and to see so 
many private men, who in his time would have been the 
vassals of some powerful barou, negotiating like princes 
for greater sums of money than were formerly to be me» 
with in the royal treasury. — Addison, 
2 F 
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MDIX. 
How happy bad I been if, for a curae, 
The Fates had never sentenc'd me to verse. 
But ever since this peremptory vein, 
With restless frenzy, first po8sess*d my braio. 
And that the devil tenipted me, in spite 
Of my own happioess, to judge and write, 
Shut ap against my will, I waste my age 
Id mending this, and blotting out that page. 
And grow so weary of the slavish trade, 
I envy their condition that write bad. 

Butler— 'to a had Poet. 

MDX. 

Those on the highway, who make a stand with a pis- 
toi at your breast, (compelled perhaps by necessity, 
misfortune, or driven out of an honest way of life to an- 
swer the wants of a craving family,) are mnch more ex- 
cusable than those of their frateraity, who join the oon- 
versations of gentlemen, and get into a share of their fbr- 
unes, without one good art about them. — Steele, 

MDXI. 
A mere empty wit is like one that spends on the stock 
withont any revenues commg in, and will shortly be no 
wit at . all ; for leaming is the fuel to the fire of wit, 
which, if it wants this feeding, eats out itself. A good 
conceit or two bates of such a man, and makes a sensi- 
ble weakeningin him ; and his brain recovers it not a 
year aiter. The rest of him are bubbles and flashes, 
darted out on a sudden, which, if you take them while 
thev are warm, may be laughed at ; if they are cool, are 
nothing. He speaks best on the present apprehension, 
for meditation stupiiies him, and the more he is in travail, 
the less he brings forth. His things come off then, as in 
ft nauseating stomach, where there is nothing to cast up, 
strains and convulsions, and some astonishing bombast. 
which men only, tili they understand, are scared with, 
A verse or snme such work he may sometimes get np to, 
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but seldom above tfae stature of an epigram, and that 
with some reiief out of Martial, which is the ordiaary 
oompanion of bis pocket, and he reads him as be were 
inspired. Such men are commonly the trifling things of 
the World, good to make merry the Company, and whom 
only men bave to do vritbal when they have nothing to 
do, and none are less their friend» than who are most 
their Company. Here they vent themselves over a cup 
somewbat more lastingly ; all their words go for jests^ 
and all their jests for nothing. They are nimble in the 
fancy of some ridiculous thing, and reasonable good in 
the expression. Nothing stops a jest when it's Coming, 
neither friends, nor danger, but it must out howsoever, 
thottgh their blood come out after, and then they empha- 
tically rail, and are emphatically beaten, and commonly 
are men reasonable familiär to this. Briefly, they are 
such whose life is but to laugh and be laughed at ; and 
only wits in jest and fbols in eamest. — BUkop Earie. 

MDXn. 

In other things the knowing artist may 
Judge better than the people ; but a ptay, 
(Made for delight, and for no other use,^ 
If you approve it not, has no excuse. 

Walier—Prologue to the MauT» Tragtdif. 

MDXIII. 
There is a brain that will endure but one scumming : 
Tet the owner gather it with discretion, and manage bis 
fittle stock with husbandry ; but of all things let him 
beware of bringing it under the lash of his betters ; be- 
cause that will make it all bubble up into impertinence, 
and he will find no new supply.— >5icfi/#. 

MDXIV. 

If deceiving the eye were the only business of the art 

of painting, there is no doubt, indeed, but the minute 

painter would be more apt to succeed ; but it is not the 

eye, it is the mind, which the painter of genius desires 

2 v2 
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to address; nor will he waste a «noment on those 
smaller objects, which only serve to catch the sense, to 
divide the atteotioo, aud to counteract his design o( 
speaking to the heart. — Sir J. Reynolds, 

MDXV. 
■ Equal Nature fasbion'd ns 



All in one mould. The bear serves not the bear, 

Nor the wolf the wolf ; 'twas odds of strength in tyrants, 

That pluck'd the first liak from the golden chain 

With which that thimo of things bound in the world. 

Why then, since we are tanght, by their examples» 

To love our liberty, if not command, 

Sbmild the strong serve the weak, the fair deform'd onesl 

Or such as know the cause of things, pay trxbute 

To Ignorant foolsl All*s but the outward gloss. 

And politic foim, that does distinguish us. 

Tke Born Man~^Ma*gmger. 

MDXVI. 

Close men are incapable of placing merit any where 
but in their pence, and therefore gain it : while others, 
who have larger capacities, are diverted from the pursnit 
of enjoyments whicu can be supported only by that cash 
whiish they despiae ; and therefore are in the end slaves 
to their inferiors both in fortune and understanding. I 
oDce heard a man of excellent sense observe, that more 
afTairs in the world failed by being in the hands of men 
of too large capacities for their Business, than by being 
in the conduct of such as wanted abilities to execute 
thera. — Steek. 

MDXVII. 

A good schoolmaster minces bis precepts for children 
to swallow, hanging clogs on the nimbleness of his own 
soul, that his scholars may go along with him. — Fuiier. 

Mnxviii. 

Hie folUes, vices, and consequent miseries of multi- 
liides, displayed in a newspaper^ are so many adrao- 
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Ditions and warnings, so many beaooDS, continually 
burning, to tum others froro the rocks on which they 
have been shipwrecked. What more powerfiil dissuasive 
irom suspicioo, jealousy, aod anger, than the story of one 
friend murdered by another in a duel 1 What caution 
likely to be more effectual againat gambling and profli- 
gacy than the mournful relation of an execution, or the 
fate of a despairing saicide 1 What iiner lectnre on the 
necessity of econom^ than an auction of estates, bouses, 
and furniture, at Skinner's or Christie's 1 '* Taik they of 
nwrals V There is no need of Hutcheson, Smith, or Paley. 
Only take a newspaper, and consider it well ; read ii, and 
it will instract tbee ; plenhu etmelhu Ckryäppo et Crom' 
tore* — Bishop Home, 

MDXIX. 
A coxcomb is ngly all over with the affectation of tlit 
fine gentleman. — TaUer. 

MDXX. 
Two seif admirers, that combine 
Against the world, may pass a fine, 
Upon all judgment, sense, and wit. 
And settle it as they think fit 
On one another like the choice 
Of Persian princes, by one horse's voice : 
For those fine pageants which some raise, 
Of false aDd disproportion*d praise, 
■p enable whom they please t* appear. 
And pass for what they never were^ 
In private only b'ing but nam'd, 
Their modesty must be asham'd. 
And not endure to hear, 
And yet may be divulg'd and fam'd, 
And own'd m public every where : 
So vain some authors are to boast 
Their want of ingennity, and club 
Their affadavit wits, to dnb 
Each other but a knight o' the pott. 
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As falae as lubora'd pNeriuren, 
That vouch away all right they have to their own ean. 

Butter. 
MDXXL 

Of all tbe great human actions ever heard, or read of, 
of what sort soever, I have obserred^both in forraer ages 
and our own, more have been perfonned before, than after, 
the age of thirty ; and oftimes in the very Uves of th^ 
same meo. May I not confidenüy instance in those of 
Hannibal and his great competitor Scipio ? The better 
half of their lives they lived upon the gfory they had ao- 
<iuired in their ^outh ; great men afterwards, 'tis trae, 
in conparison with others ; bat by no means in com- 
parison with themselves. — Montaigne. 
MDXXII. 

That wit IS false which can sabsist only in one lan- 
guage ; and that picture which pleases only one age or 
nation, owes its reception to some local or accidental 
association of ideas. — Sir J. Reynolds. 

MDXXIII. 

Argument, as usually mauaged, is the worst lort of 
conversation ; as it is generally in books the worst sort 
of reading« — Swift. 

MDXXIV. 

I think a pnident man ought not to permit any thing 
at all to trust to fortune ; but to trust and commit some 
things to his wife, some things to his servants, and some 
things to his friends, (as a prince to certain vice^erents, 
and persons accoantable, and admiDistrators,) while he is 
employing his reason about such matters as are most 
proper for him, and of greatest concernment — Phitarek. 

MDXXV. 
Some persons make their own epitaphs, and bespeak 
the reader's goodwill. It were, indeed, to be wiäied, 
that every man would early learn in this manner to make 
his own, and that he would draw it up in terms as flat- 
tering as possible, and that he would make it the employ 
ment of his whole life to deserve lU-^GoldmUth, 
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MDXXVI. 
We nay ränge the several kinds of laoghers ander the 
bllowiDg headf : — 

The dimplers, 
The smilersy 
The laughers, 
The grinners, 
The horse-Iaughers. 
The dimple is practised to give a grace to the features, 
and is frequently made a bait to entangle a gasing lover ; 
this was called by the ancients the Chian langh. 

The smile is for the most part confined to the fair sex» 
and their male retinue. It expresses our satisfaction in 
a silent sort of approbation, doth not too much disordei 
Üie features, and ib practised by lovers of the most deli- 
cate address. This tender motion of physiognomy the 
ancients called the ionic laugh. 

Tbe laugh among ns is the common risus of the ancients. 
The grin, by writers of antiquity, is called the Syn< 
crusian ; and was then, as it is at this time, made nie of 
to display a beantiful set of teeth. 

The horse-laugh, or tbe Sardonic, is made use of WiXh 
fte^t success in all kinds of dispntation. The pwficienli 
in this kind, by a well-timed laugh« will baffle the most 
solid argument. lliis lipon all occasions suppUes tbe 
want of reason, is always received with great ap]>lau8e in 
oofTee-honse disputes ; and tbat side the laup^h joins with 
is generally observed to gain the better of bis antagonist 
— Steek. 

MDXXVII. 
The generous, who is always just, and the just wbo is 
always generous, may, unnannounced, approach the 
throne of neaveuw — Laoater. 

MDXXVIII. 

When a writer of any kind is so considerable as to 

deserve tbe labonr and pains of some shrewd heads to 

refute him in public, he mav, in the quality of an author 

be justly congra^ulated on that occasion. — Skaftesbury, 
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MDXXIX. 
It is a harder thing for men to rate 
Their owu parts at an equal estimate, 
Than cast up fractions, in th' accompt of heav'n» 
Of time and motion, and adjust them ev'n ; 
For modest persons never had a tnie 
Particular of all that is their due. 

Butler. 
MDXXX. 
Madmen show themselves most by over-pretending to 
a sound nnderstanding, as drunken men do by over- 
acting sobriety. — Cfongrepe. 

MDXXXI. 
England can fumish not a few instances of men'of 
taste who have sold tbe best oaks of their estates for 
gilding and girandoles ; — of fathers who have beggared 
their families to enjoy the pleasure of seeing green- 
houses and pineries arise under their inspection ; — and of 
foz-hanters who have begun with a dog-kennel, and 
ended with a dwelling-house. Eoough is done every 
day by the amateurs of Wyat and Chambers to palliate 
the censnre of ostentation and uselessnessthat is lavisUy 
thrown upon the king's hoose at Winchester, and the 
Radcliffe library at Oxford.— iTe//. 

MDXXXII. 
Love, when founded in the heart, will show itself io 
a thousand unpremeditated sallies of fondness ; but every 
cool deliberate exhibition of the passions only argues 
little nnderstanding or great inuncerity. — OiMUnuth, 

MDXXXIII. 

AU promise is poor dilatory man. 
And that through every stage. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool, 
Knows it at forty, and reforms bis plan ; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, 
Pttshes his pnident purpose to resolve, 
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In all the mag:nanimity of thought 

Resolves and reoresolves» then dies the same. 

In hiunan hearta wbat bolder thought can rise 

Tban man*» presumption on to-morrow's dawn. 

Where is to^morrow ? in another world. 

And yet on this perhaps, this perad venture 

(iBfunoüsfor lies) as on a rock of adamant 

We build our mountain hopes, spin our eternal schemes. 

And big with life's futurities expire. 

Young, 
MDXXXIV. 

The tme nobleman coneeives this word, on mine 
honour, wraps up a deal in it, wbich unfolded, and then 
measured, will be found to be a large attestation, and no 
lesse then an eclipticall oath, caliing God to witnesse, 
who hath bestowed that honour npon bim. And seeinfir 
the State is so tender of him, that he shall not be forced 
to swear in matters of moment, in courts of justice, he is 
carefiill not to swear of bis own accord in bis sports and 
pleasures. — FuUer. 

MDXXXV. 

As. the World now ffoes, we have no adcqnate idea of what 
ia meant by *' gentlemanly, gentleman-like, or much of 
a gentleman ;" you cannot be cheated at play, but it is 
certainly done by " a very gentleman-like man ;** you 
cannot be deceived in your affairs, but it was done in 
some " gentlemanly manner -** vou cannot be wrong in 
your bed, but all the world will say of him that did the 
injury, it must be allowed *' he is very much of a gen- 
tleman." Here is a very pleasant fellow, a correspond- 
ent of mine, that puts in for that appellation even to 
highwaymen.>*5/M/e. 

MDXXXVI. 

To rob a lady 



Of her good name is an infectious sin, 
Not to be pardon*d ; be it false as bell^ 
Twin never be redeem'd, if it be sown 
Among the people, fruitful to increase 
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AU evil they shall hear. Let me alone. 
That I may cut off falsebood while it qprings ; 
Set hills and bilU betwixt me and the man 
Tbat uttera this, and I will scale them all. 
And from the btmost top fall on bis neck, 
like tbunder from a cloud. 

The JRettoraii(m<^Buekm§rämm. 

MDXXXVIL 

Wben a man writes from bis own mind, be writes very 
rapidly : tbe greatest part of a writer's time is spent in 
reading, in oider to wnte ; a man will turn over half a 
library to make one hook,— Johnson, 

MDXXXVIIL 
Notbing is so great an instance of ill manners as flat- 
tery. If you flatter all tbe Company, you pleaae iione ; 
if you flatter only one or two, you affront the rest — 
Swiß. 

MCXXXIX. 
Tbe same Ood, to wbom we are but tenants-at-will for 
tbe wbole, requires but tbe seventh part to be paid to 
bim as a smali quit-rent in acknowledgment of bis title. 
It is man only that has the impudence to demand our 
whole time, tnougb he never eave it, nor can restore it, 
nor is able to pay any oonsiderable value for the least 
part of it. — Cowky. 

MDXL. 
As at tb' approach of winter all 
Tbe leaves of great trees use to &!!, 
And leave them naked to en^age 
With storms and tempests wben they rage, 
While humbler plants are found to wear 
Their fresh green liv'ries all the year ; 
So wben the glorious season's gone 
With great men, and hard times come ou. 
The great'st calamities oppress 
Tbe greatest still, and spare the lesa. 

Bmtltr, 
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MDXLI. 

Tis Dot wit meiely, but a temper, which must form the 
well-bred man. 

In the same manner 'tis not a head merely, but a heart 
and resolntion, which must complete the real philosopher. 
— Shafteabwy. 

MDXLII. 

I am 80 apt to frame a notion of erery man's humour 
or circumstances by his looks, that I have sometimes em- 
ployed myself from Charing Gross to the Royal Exchange 
in drawing the characters of those who have passed by 
me. When I see a man with a sour rivelFd face, I cannot 
forbear pitying his wife : and when I meet with an open 
ingenuons countenance, think on the happiness of his 
friends, his family, and relations. — Addison, 

MDXLIir. 

A prince is never so magnificent 

As when he's sparing to enrich a few 
With the injuries of many. 

Afassinger. 
MDXIJV. 
The letters of this age consist more in fine foldings and 

(»refaces, than matter; where I had rather write two 
etters, than close and fold up one, and always assign tbat 
employment to some other ; as also when the business of 
my letter is dispatched, I wonld with all my heart trans- 
fer it to another band, to add those long harangues, ofTers, 
and prayers we place at the bottom, and should be glad 
that some new custom shonid discharge us from that 
unnecessary trouble ; as also superscribin? them with a 
long ribble- row of qualities and titles, which, for fear of 
mistakes, I have several times given over writing, especi- 
ally to men of the long rohe. — Montaigne, 

MDXLV. 
I look upon enthusiasm, in all other points biit that of 
reiigion, to be a very necessary turn of mind ; as indeed 
it is a vein which uature seems to have roarked with more 
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or less strength, in the tempers of most men. No matter 
what the object is, whether busiaess, pleasures, or the 
fine arts ; whoever pursues them to any purpose» must do 
go con amorct and inamoratos^ you know, of every kind, 
are all enthusiasts. — Fitzoshoriie*» Letters, 

MDXLVL 

There is nothing so ridiculous that has not at some 
time been said by some philosopher. The writers of 
books in Europe seem to themselves authorized to say 
what they please ; and an ingenious pbilosopber among 
them (Fontcnelle) has openly asserted that he would 
undertake to persuade the whole republic of readers to 
believe, that the sun was neither the cause of lighi nor 
heat, if he could only get six phiiosophei's oa bis side^ — 
Croldsmith, 

MDXLVII. 

As those that pull down private houses adjoiuing to the 
temples of the gods, prop up such parts as are contiguous 
to them ; so, in undermining bashfulness, due regard is to 
be had to adjacent modesty, good-nature, and humanity. 
-^Plutarch, 

MDXLVIII. 

I live in a constant endeavour to fence against tbe in- 
firmities of ill-health, and other evils of life, by mirth ; 
beingfirmly persuaded that every time aman smiles — but 
much more so when he laughs, it adds something to this 
fragment of life. — Sterne — Dedication — Tristram Shanffy. 

MDXLIX. 

Pedantry is but a com or wart, 

Bred in the skin of judgment, sense, and art, 

A stupify'd excrescence, like a wen, 

Fed by the peccant humours of learn'd men» 

That never grows from natural defects 

Of downright and untutor'd intellects, 

But from the over-curious and vain 

Distempers of an artificial bram. 

Butler 
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MDL. 

The greatest monuments of men are lettera — they are 
not only the foundation of all, but they outlive each 
other. 

Yet it were much to be wished, that reading was more 
confined, and writing less frequent, which would be the 
case, provided every writer had some laudable end in 
view. 

For otherwise, it is bui like wheelin? nibbish to the 
mountain's foot, without addiag to the ueight, and en« 
lar^Dg the prospect ; or carrying stones to the vast pile, 
which onl^ adds to the bulk, but increases not the strength 
ftnd magnificence of the building. — Joineriana, 1772. 

MDU. 

In shabby State they strut,* in tatter'd robe, 
The scene a blanket, and a barn the globe : 
No high conceits their mod'rate wishes raise. 
Content with humble profit, humble praise. 
Let dowdies simper, and let bumpkins stare» 
The stroUing pageant hero treads in air : 
Pleas'd for his l^ur he to mankind gives law. 
And snores the next out on a truss of straw. 

Churchill, 
MDLIT. 
The house of coirection is the fittest hospital for those 
cnpples, whose legs are lame through their own laziuesse. 
Surel^ king Edward VI. was as truly charitable in 
granting Bridewell for the punishmeni of sturdy rogues, 
as in giving St. Thomas's Hospitall for the relief of 
the poore. — FuUer, 

MDUII. 
I look upon premeditated quibbles and puns committed 
to the press, as unpardonable crimes. There is as much 
difTerence .betwixt these and the starts in common dis- 
course, as betwixt casual rencouuters, and murder with 
malice prepense. — JBirch. 

* Itinerant playeri. 
2o 
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MDLIV. 

This globe portray'd the race of learned men. 
Still at their books, and turning o'er the page, 
Backwards and forwards : oft they snatch the pen 
As if insptr'd, and in a Thespian rage, 
Then wnte and blot, as would your nitb engage ; 
Why, authoi:? ! all this scrawl and scribbiing sore 1 
To lose the present, gain the future age, 
Prais'd to be, when you can hear no more : 
And much enrich'd with fame, when useless worldly 
Store? 

Castle of Indolence, — TAonuan, 
MDLV. 
Lucian has well described the fate of prodigals in bis 
picture of Opulentia, whose residence he represents to be 
on a lofty mountain, the summit of which her fond vota- 
ries are eagerly endeavouring to reach. Whüe their 
money lasts, they are conducted on their way over flowery 
meads by the fairy hands of dalliance and pleasnre ; but 
when fortune fails, their treacherous conduetors revile 
them for their vainattempt, and thrusting them down 
headlong into the vale of tears, expose them to the tor- 
ments of shame, misery, reproach, and despair. — Button, 

MDLVI. 

A finished gentleman is perhaps the most uncommonof 

all the great characters in life. Besides the natural en> 

dowment with which this distinguished man is to be born, 

he must run thronj^h a long series of education. — SteeU, 

MDLVII. 
Avoid him who, from mere curiosity, asks three ques- 
tions running about a thing that cannot interest him. — 
Lavater, 

MDLVIir. 

Too powerful love, 

The best strength of thy unconfined empire 

Lives in weak women's bearts ; thou art feign'd blind, 

And yet we borrow our best sight from thee. 

Mtunnger» 
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MDLTX. 
Beaflon and virtae alone can bestow liberty. — Sha/tes- 

MDLX. 
The best kind of glory is that which is reflected from 
honesty, such as was the glory of Cato and Aristides ; 
but it was harmful to tbem both, and is seldom beneficial 
to any man, whilst he lives what it is to him after bis 
death, I cannot say, becanse 1 love not phüosophy merely 
notiona] and conjectoral, and no man who has made the 
experiment has been so kind as to come back to inform 
US. — Cowley, 

MDLXI. 

Fine sense and ezalted sense are not half so usefui as 
common sense. There are forty men of wit for one man 
of sense ; and he that will carry nothing about him but 
gold, will be every day at a loss for want of readier 
change. — Pope* 

MDLXIL 
Tis pity wine, which oature meant 
To man in kindness to present, 
And gave him kindly, to caress 
And cherish bis frail happiness, 
Of equal virtue fo renew 
His weary*d mind and body too, 
Shou*d (like the cider-tree m Eden, 
Which only grew to be forbidden) 
No sooner come to be enioy'd, 
But th' owner's fatally destroy'd. 

Butter, 
MDLXIII. 
Some men are calied saeacious, merely on account of 
their avarice ; whereas, a child can denen its fist the mo- 
ment it is born. — Shenstone. 

MDLXIV. 
Whoever considers the study of anatomy, I believe^ will 
never be an atheist; the frame of man'« body, and 
8c2 
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coherence of his parte, being- so stränge and paradozal, 
that I hold it to be the greatest miracleof natnre ; tliough 
when all is done, I do not €nd she hath made it so nrach 
as proof against one disease, lest it should be thought to 
bave made it no less than a prison to the soul. — Life of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbttry, 

MDLXV. 
. 111 news 



Are swallow-wing'd, but what's good walks on crutches. 

Meusinger. 
MDLXVI. 
I have often thought that a story-teller is bom^ as well 
as a poet. — Steele, 

MDLXVII. 
An Englishman fears contempt more thau death : he 
often flies to death as a refuge from ite pressare, and dies 
when he fancies the world has ceased to esteem him. 
-^Ooldtmith, 

MDLXVIII. 
The painters are most envious, if they want 
Good colours for preferment : virtuous ladies 
Love this way to be flatter'd, and accuse 
The workman of detraction, if he add not 
Some grace they cannot truly call their own, 

ü/atn'njrer 
MDLXIX. 
Men do not always take the right wav ; for they often 
think they have totally taken leave of all business, when 
ihey have only exchanged one employment for another. 
There is little less trouble in formiog a private familv ' 
than a whole kingdom : wHerever the mind is perplexed, 
it is an entire disorder, and domestic employments are 
not less troublesome, for being less important. More- 
over, for having shaken off the court and public employ- 
ment, we have not taken leave of -the prinei]MU vexations 
of life. — Moniaigne, 
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MDLXX. 

Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that strikes upoa 
the mindy which being too volatile and strong, breaks out 
in this tremor of the voice. The poets make use of this 
metaphor when tbey would describe nature in her riebest 
dress, for beauty is never ao lovelyas when adomed with 
the smile, and conversation never sits easier npon us, than 
when we now and then discharge ourselves in a symphony 
of laughter» which may not improperly be called, the 
chorus of conversation. — Steele, 

MDLXXI. 

Is it not a discouraging reflection to find one's seif 
** servile," as Shakspeare expresses it, " to every skyey 
influence, and the sport of every paltry atom ;" to owe 
the ease of one*s mind, not only to the disposition of one's 
own body, but almost to that of every other which sur- 
rounds us 1 — FUtosbwme^s Letiert, 

MDLXXII. 

You cannot give an instance of any man who is per- 
mitted to lay out his own time, contriving not to kave 
tedious hours. — Johnson» 

MDLXXni. 
If you light upon an impertinent talker, that sticks to 
you like a bur, to the disappointment of your important 
occasions, desd freely with him, break off the discourse, 
and pursue your business. These repulses, whereby our 
resolution and assurance are exercised in matters of lest 
moment, will accustom us to it by degrees on greater 
occasionsä — PImiareh, 

MDLXXTV. 
As gold that's proof against th' assay» 
Upon the touchstone wears away. 
And having stood the greater test, 
Is overmaster'd by the least ; 
2g3 
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So aoins men baviDg stood the hate 
And spitefal cruelty of fate, 
Xransported with a false caress 
Of aoacquainted happineas, 
Irost to humanity and sense, 
Have fall'D as low as iosolence. 

Butiei, 
MDLXXV. 
If the men of wit and genius would resolve never to 
complain in their works of critics aud detraction, the next 
age would not know that they ever had any. — Swift, 

MDLXXVL 

It is reason and good sense which ranks and estimates 
every art, and every part of that art, according to its 
importance, from the painter of animated, down to inani- 
mated, nature. We will not allow a man, who shall prefer 
the inferior style, to say it is his taste ; taste here has 
nothing, or at least, ought to have nothing to do with the 
4|uestion. He wants not taste, bat sense or soundness of 
|udgment. — Sir J, Reymoldi, 

MDLXXVII. 
It is observed too often that men of wit do so much 
employ their thoughts upon fine speculations, that things 
usefiil to mankind are wboUy ncglected ; and they are 
busy in maktng emendations upon some enclitics in a 
Oreek author, while obvious things, that every man may 
have uae for» are wholly overlooked.-*-^<MSttoik 

MDLXXVIII. 
Ta ndse desert and virtue by my fortune 
lliough in a low estate, were greater glory, 
Than to mix greatness vnth a prince that owns 
No worth but that name oqly. 

Matnuger. 
MDLXXIX. 
We .should not so often hear complaints of the incon- 
»tancy and falseness of friends, if the world in geneni 
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were more cautious than they usually are in forming con 
nections of this kind. Were I to make trial of any 

Snon's qualifications for an union of so much delicacy, 
ere is no part of bis conduct I woald sooner Single out, 
than to observe him in bis resentments. And this not 
upon the maxim freqnently advanced, ** that the best 
ihends make the bitterest enemies ;" bnt on tbe contrary^ 
becanse I am persaaded that he who is capable of being 
a bitter enemy, can never possess the necessary virtues 
that constitnte a true friend. — Fitsosbortu^a Letter», 

MDLXXX. 
To make one's fortune is so fine a phraae, and of such a 
charmingimport, that it is universally used ; it has passed 
from the court to the city, made its way into the mortified 
cloisters» scaled the wsüls of the abbeys of both sezes, 
where one would think ever^ heart was shut against it; 
there is no place sacred which it has not profaned; it 
takes with Greeks and Barbarians ; it is adopted into all 
languages, and the very children are taught to lisp it. — 
Bru^ere* 

MDLXXXI. 
Authority is a disease and eure» 
Which men can neither want nor well endure. 

Butter, 

MDLXXXII. 
By your rule, said I, llieocles, there sbould be no such 
tbing as happiness or good in life, since every enjoyment 
wears out so soon, and grbwing painful, is diverted by 
■ome other thing, and that again by some other and so 
OD. I am sure if solitude serves as a remedy or diversion 
to any thing in the world, there is nothing which may 
not serve as diversion to solitude, which wants it more 
than any thing besides. And thus there can be no good 
-which is regulär or constant Happiness is a thing out of 
the way, and only to be found in wandering. — The 
MoraHsts a Rkapaoäy. — Shafteafmry, 
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MDLXXXni. 
When an old woman begios to doat, and grow cliarge- 
able to a parish, she is generally turned into a witcb, and 
fills the wDole country with extravagant fancies, imaginaiy 
distempers, and temfying dreams. In the mean time, 
the poor wretch that is the innocent occasion of so many 
evils, begins to be frighted at herseif, and sometimes coa- 
fesses secret commerces and familiarities that her imagi- 
nation forms in a delirious old age. This frequently cnts 
off charity from the greatest objects of compaasion, and 
inspires people with a malevolence towards those poor 
decrepit parts of oor species, in wbom human nature is 
defaced by infirmity and dotage. — jidditon. 

MDLXXXIV. 
Every man has just as much vanity as he wants 
understanding. — Pope» 

MDLXXXV. 

Tooth-^rawers are practical philosophers, that go npon 
a very rational hypothesis, not to eure, but to take away 
the part affected. — Steele, 

MDLXXXVL 

Food improperlv taken, not only prodnces original 
diseases, but anbrds those that are already engendered 
both matter and sustenance ; so that, let the father of 
disease be what it may, intemperance is certainly its 
mother. — Burton, 

MDLXXXVII. 
When a man's verses cannot be understood, nor a 
good man's wit seconded, with the forward child, under- 
standing, it strikes a man more dead than a great reckon- 
hkg in a little roonu — Swiß, 

MDLXXXVIII. 
A woman 's, nay a little child's soft hand, 
With geatle stroking easier do»h command. 
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And make thebristling boar to crouch and fall, 
Than any boisterons wrestler of them all. 

Plutarch. 

MDLXXXIX. 

If I were a writer of books, I would compile a register, 

with the comment of the vanous deatbs of men, and it 

could not but be useful, for wbo should teacb men to die, 

would at the same time teach them to live. — Montaigne 

MDXC. 
The morevarions onr artificial necessities^ the widef 
IS our circle of pleasure ; for all pleasure consists in ob- 
viating necessities as they rise ; luxury, therefore, as it 
increases our wants, increases our capacity for hap- 
piness. — Ooldsmith, 

MDXCI. 

The general principles of urbanity, politeness, or civi- 
lity, have been the same in all nations ; but the mode in 
which they are dressed is continually varying, The ge- 
neral idea of showing respect is by making yourself less ; 
but the manner, whether by bowing the body kneeling, 
prostration, pulling off the upper part of our dress, or 
taking away the lower,* is a matter of custom. — Sir J» 
Heynolds, 

MDXCIT. 

Cato was wont to say of young persons, that he had 
a greater opinion of such as were subiect to colour, than 
those that looked ]^ale ; teaching us thereby to look with 
greater apprehensions on the heinousness of an action, 
than the reprimaud which might happily follow ; and to 
be more afiraid of the suspicion of doing an ill thing, than 
tbe danger of it. — Plutarch, 

MDXCIII. 
Hypocrisy, of course, delights in the most sublime 
specufations ; for never intending to go beyond specula- 
tion, it costs nothing to have it magnificent. — Burke. 

* Vut off fhy shoos from thy feet» for the place whereim 
thou standest is holy groond. — JSrotfiu, c. iü. v. 5. 
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MDXcnr. 

Gold, though the moct solid and hea?y of metalls, yet 
may be beaten out so thin, as to be lohtest and slightest 
of all things. Thus nobility, though in itself most ho- 
Dourable, may be so atteni/aled through the smalnesse of 
roeansy as thereb^ to grow neglected ; which makea oor 
Dobleman to practise &>lonion's precept — ** Be diligent to 
know the State of thy flocks,and look well to thine herds ; 
for the crown doth not endure to every generation." If 
not the crown, much lesse the Coronet ; and good hus- 
bandry may as well stand with great honour, as breadth 
liiay consist with height. — Fuikr, 

MDXCV. 

A pretender to learning is one that would make all 
others more fools than himself« for though be know no- 
thing, he would not have the world know so much« He 
conceits nothing in learning but the opinion, which he 
seeks to purchase without it, though he might with less 
labour eure bis ignorance than hide it. He is indeed a 
kind of 8cholar»mountebanky and bis art our delusion. 
He is tricked out in all the accoutrements of learning, 
and at the first encounter none passes belter. He is 
offener in bis study than at bis book, and you cannot 
pleasure bim better than to deprehend him : yet he hears 
you not tili the third knock, and then comes out very 
angry as intemipted. You 6nd him in bis slippers and 
a pen in bis ear, in which formality he was asleep. His 
table is spread wide with soice classic folio, which is as 
constant to it as the carpet, and hath laid open in the 
same page this half year. His candle is always a loDger 
sitter up than himself, and the boast of his window at 
midnight. He walks much alone in the posture of medi- 
tation, and has a book still before his face in the fields. 
His pocket is seldom without a Greek testament or He- 
brew bible, which he opens only in the church, and that 
when some stander-by looks over. He has senteuces for 
companv, some scatterings of Seneca and Tacitus, which 
are good opon all occasions. If he leads any thing in 
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the mornin^, it comes up all at dinner ; and as long as 
that lasts, the discoune is his. He U a great plagiary 
of tavern wit, and comes to sennons only that he may 
talk of Austin. His parcels are the meer scrapings from 
Company, yet he complains at parting what time he has 
lost. He is wondrottsly capricious to seem a iudgment, 
and Hstens witb a sower attention to what he under- 
stands not He talks much of Scaliger, and Casaubon, 
and the Jesuits, and prefers some unheard-of Dutch 
uame before them all. He has verses to bring in upoc 
these and these hints, and it shall go hard bat he will 
\?ind in his opportunity. He is critical in a language 
he cannot conster, and speaks seldom uuder Arniinius in 
divinity. His business and retirement and caller away 
is his study, and he protests no delight to it comparable. 
He is a great nomenclator of authors, wbich he has read 
in general in the catalogue, and in particular in the title, 
and^goes seldom so far as the dedication. Henevei 
talks of any thing but learning, and leams all from talk- 
mg. Three encounters with the same roen pump him, 
and then he only puts in or gravely says nothing. He 
has taken pains to be an ass, Uiough not to be a scholar 
and is at length discovered and laughed at. — Bishop 
JSarle. 

MCXCVL 
When you set about composing, it may be necessary 
for your ease, and better distillation of wit, to put on your 
worst clothes, and the worse the better ; for an author, 
like a limb, will yield the better for having a rag 
about hira : besidcs that I have observed a g^irdener cut 
the outward rine of a tree, (which is the surtout of it,) 
to roake it bear well : and this is a natural account of 
the usual poverty of poetft, and is an argumenta why 
wits, of all men living, ought to be ill clad. I have al- 
ways a sacred veneration for any one I obserre to be a 
little out of repair in his person, as supposing him either 
a poet or philosopher ; because the riebest minerals are 
ever found under the most ragged and withered surfaces 
of the earth. — Sw\ft*9 Adtficc to a yourtg Poet. 
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MDXCVIL 

«— «__ Justice painted blind, 
Infers bis ministers are obliged to b«»ar 
Tbe cause, and truth ; the judge, determine of it ; 
Aod not sway'd or by favour or affection, 
By a false gloss, or corrected comment, alter 
Tbe true intent and letter of tbe law. 

Mauinge» m 

MDXCVIir. 
Story-telHn? is not an art, but wbat we call a 
" knack ;" it dotn not so mucb subsist upon wit, as upon 
humour ; and I will add tbat it is not perfect without 
proper gesticulations of the body, which naturally attend 
such roerry emouons of the mind. I know verywell 
that a certain gravity of countenance sets some stones off 
to advantage, where the hearer is to be surprised in the 
end ; but this is oy no means a general rule ; for it is 
frequently convenient to aid and assist by cheerful looks 
and wbimsical gesticulations. I will yet go further, and 
affirm that the success of a story very often depends 
upon the make of the bod^, and the formation of the 
features of him who relates it. — Swiß. 

MDXCIX. 
When a man wants or comes short of an entire and 
accomplished virtue, our defects may be sup^Iied by 
forgiveness, since tht forgiving of evil deeds in othen 
amouDteth to no less than virtue in us ; and therefore, it 
may be not uoaptly called the paying our debU with 
another man*s money — Lord Herbert. 



MDC. 

Nothing is so pregnant as cruelty ; so multifarious, so 
rapid, so ever-teeming a mother, is unknown to the aai- 
mal kingdom ; each of her experiments provokes another 
and reiines upon the last ; though always progressive, yet 
always remote from the end. — Lavater, 
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MDCT. 

Too much or too Httle wit 
Do ouly reoder th* owners fit 
For nothing, but to be uudone 
Mucü easier tban if tbey 'ad none. 

Butler, 
MDCIL 
Tbe €rst minister of State has not so mucb business in 
public, as a wise man baa üt private : if tbe one have 
Attle leisure to be alone, the other bas less leisure to be 
m Company ; tbe one bas but part of tbe affairs of one 
mation, tbe otber all the worka of God and nature under 
bis consideration. — Cowley, 

MDCIII. 
It is no Yery unoommon thing in tbe world to meet 
with men of probity ; tbere are likewise a great many men 
of bonour to be found. Men of courage, men of sense, 
and men of lettera, are frequent : but a true fine gentle- 
man is wbat one seldqm sees. He is properly a Compound 
of the various good qualities that embellish mankind. As 
tbe great poet animatea all tbe difFerent parts of learning 
by tbe force of his genius, and irradiates all the compass 
of his knowledge by the lustre and brightness of his ima- 
gination ; so all the great and solid perfections of life 
appear in the finished gentleman, with a beautiful gloss 
and varnish ; every thing be saya or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or ratber a cbarm, that draws tbe admi- 
ration and good will of every beholder. — Steele» 

MDCIV. 

(Gold,) Here's mnsick 

In this bag sball wake her, thougb she had drank opium, 
Or eaten mandrakes. Iiet Commanders talk 
Of cannons to make breacbes ; give but fire 
To this petard, it shall blow open, madam, 
The irou doors of a judge, and make you entrance ; 
Wben they (let them do what they can) with all 
Their mir es, tbeir culierius, and basilicos, 
2h 
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Shall cool their feet without ; thia being the fncklock 
That never fails. 

Mtudnßer. 
MDCV. 
It is as usual to aee a young serving man an old beg- 
gar, as to see a light horee first irom the great saddle of a 
nobleman, to come to the hackney coach, and at last die 
in drawing a carre But the good master is not like the 
cruell hanter in the fabie, who beat bis old dogge, becanse 
bis toothlesse mouth let go the game : he rather imitates 
the noble nature of our Prince Henry, who' took order for 
the keeping of an old Engliah mastiffe, which had m-ide 
a lion run away. — FuUer, 

MDCVL 
Sball T compare thee to a snmmer's day 1 

Thoa art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darüng buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date : 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

And often is bis gold complexion dimm'd : 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
- By Chance, or nature's changing course untrimm'd ; 
But thy etemal summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall death brag thou wander'st in his sbade, 

When in etemal lines to time thou growest : 
So long as men can breathe, or eves can see. 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Shakspeare-^o Mr. W, H. 

MDCVn. 
As nothing is more natural than for every one-to desiie 
to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that the wisest 
men in all ages have spent so mach time to discover what 
happiness is, and wherein it chiefiy consists. An eminent 
wnter, named Varro, reckons up no less than two hundred 
and eighty-eigbt diiFerent opinions upon- this subject ; and 
another, called Lncian, after having given us a long cata- 
logue of the notions of several philosophers, endeayours to 
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ihow \ht absardity of all of them, without establishiog 
any thing of hU owtu^BwfgM 

MDCVHL 
An alderman is a peer of the eity, and a member of 
ihcir apper honse ; who, as soon as he arrives at so many 
thousand pounds, is bound by the charter to serve the 
public with so mach nnderstandin^, what shift soever he 
make to raise it, and wear a cbain about his neck like a 
rein-deer, or in default to commute, and make satisfaction 
in ready money, the best reason of the place ; for which 
he has the name only, like a titular prince, and is an 
alderman-eztraordtnary. But if his wife can prevail with 
him to stand, he becomes one of the city supporters ; and 
like the unicom in the king's arms, wears a chain about 
his neck very ri?ht-worshipfiillY. • • • 

• •''°»'« • • 

• • • • Whenhe 
sits as a judge in his conrt, he is absolute, and nses arbi- 
trary power ; for he is not bound to understand what he 
does, nor render an account why he gives judgment on 
one side rather than another ; but his will is sufficient to 
stand for his reason, to all intents and purposes. He does 
no public business without eating and drinking ; and when 
he comes to be lord-mayor he does not keep a great house, 
but a ver^ great house-warmin^ for a whole year ; for 
though he invites all the companies in the city, he does 
Dot treat them, bat they club to entertain him, and pay 
the reckoning beforehand. His für gown makes him look 
a great deal bigger than he is, like the feathers of an owl ^ 
and when he pulls it off, he looks as if he were fallen 
away, or like a rabbit, had his skin pulled off. — Butler, 

MDCIX. 
He that first started the doctrine, that bravery was the 
best defence against a knave, was but an ill teacher, ad- 
▼ising US to commit wickedness to secure ourselves. But 
for such as presume upon our modesty, to keep them off 
with their own weapons, and not gratify their unreason- 
309 
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ndenee ivfth an easy coinpUaiice, h is Imt just 
and gooa, and the duty of every hooeai man. Neittier 
is it a hard matter to put off some mean and ordinary 
people, who will be apt to prove troublesome to you in 
that nature. Some ^ift them off witfa a jest or imart 
repartee : as Tbeocritvs beiog asked in tbe bagnio to 
lend bis napkxiM, by two persona, whereof one was a 
stranger to bim, and t*other a notorions felon ; he madc 
answer : You, sir, I know not well enougli, and yoa I 
know too well. — Piutarck, 

MDCX. 
- The prince that paidona 



The firat affroat ofler^d to majesty, 
Invites a seeond, rendering that power, 
Subjects shoald tremble at, eontemptible. 

Ingratitude ia a monster, 

To be Strangled in the birth, not to be cherished. 

Mossingir. 

MDCXI. 
Security diminishes the passions ; the mmd, when 
left to itself, immediately languishes ; and, in order to 
preserve its ardour, must be every momeut snpported bj 
a new flow of passion. For the same reason despair, 
though contrary to security, has a like iufluence^— ^msml 

MDCXn. . 
So far is it from being trae that roen are naturally 
equal, that no two people can be half an hour togethei 
bat one shall acquire an evident superiority over the other. 
'■'Johnsen» 
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